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PREFA.CE 


Fourteen years ago, when I began to study the life of 
Garibaldi, and nine years ago, when I published the last of 
the three volumes of this series, I certainly did not expect 
that I was going to serve for more than three years wth the 
Italian army, hecoming intimate in the field with the sons 
and grandsons of men recorded in these pages, in the final 
war of the Risorgivunlo, waged, during its first year, against 
that very Kaiser Franr Jose! whose soldiers hunted Anita 
and Garibaldi in 1&49. 

Before the war history seemed to most men a thing 
outside the main current of life ; the past was like a turbu- 
lent but distant ocean, on which we looked out through 
magic casements from the agreeable bow*window of the 
present. To-day that flood has broken banks ; we are 
ourselves tossed on the living stream of history. We 
have been at war Nritb Metternich and Bismarck. 

We have fought for the principles of 1688 and 1789. We 
have settled the undedded issue of r848. Cavour and Gari- 
baldi gave us Italy for an ally, while Washington and Lincoln 
gave us America. ’ The tombs were uncovered ; the dead 
came to war.' Each nation proved to be that which its 
forefathers had made it. Because of the strange, romantic 
history recorded in these volumes, Italy in our day fought 
on the side of freedom. But for that history she would 
still have been a province of germanised Austria, 

The paradox of Italy is this; her civilisation is the 
oldest in modem Europe, while she herself is the youngest 
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of the great States. In the thirteenth century of our era 
Italians were already supteme In art, In literature, and 
commerce, and in the appliances and amenities of civic 
and civilised life; but the Italian State and the Italian 
nation sprang into being only sixty years ago. The events 
of the Risor^mento, a large portion of which are recorded 
in this Garibaldian trilc^. are therefore to the Italian of 
to^ay more than any single epoch of English history can 
be to us. They arc to him all that the story of Washington 
and Lincoln together arc to the American. To be friends 
with Italy, we mast begin by nndmtanding and s)TOpa- 
thising with the raos’cment that gave her birth. 

In this edition I have omitted not only the fllostrations, 
but the elaborate sj-stem of references to authorities for 
statements made, which in Messrs. Longmans’ Library 
Edition occupy so jnany pages of bibliography, appendix, 
and footnotes. For several years these brola have inn the 
gauntlet of historical critidsm. clad in the armour of those 
referen ces on the whole with a singular imnuiuty. I 
.would, therefore, venture to refer the student to llessn. 
Longmans’ edition. The present reprint has been arranged 
in order to place the volumes within the reach of a larger 
class of reader. 2920. 
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GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE 

OF TIIE 

ROMAN REPUBLIC 


INTRODUCTION 

Most of us, when wc visit Rome, go up on the morning 
after our arrival to the heights of the Janiculum, and, 
standing on the terrace in front of San Pietro in Montorio, 
look back across the Tiber at the city spread beneath our 
feet, in all its mellow tints of white, and red, and brown, 
broken here and there by masses of dark green pine and 
cypress, and by shining cupolas raised to the sun. There 
it all lies beneath us, the heart of Europe and the living 
chronicle of man’s long march to civilisation ; for there, 
we know, are the well-proportioned piazzas with their 
ancient columns and ihcii fountains splashing in ^ade 
and shine around the sculptured water-gods of the Renais- 
sance ; the Forum won back by the spade and the first 
monuments of the Christian Conquest. There rise the naked 
hulks of giant nuns stripped of their imperial grandeur long 
ago by hxingry generations of Papal architects ; and there, on 
the outskirts of the town, is the Pyramid that keeps watch . 
over the graves. As we Vook down we fed the presence o! 
all the centuries of European history, a score of civilisations 

IS4 U 



12 GAHIBALDI’S DEFESCE OF ROME 
dead and lying in State one be^e the other ; and in the 
midst of their eternal moDOinents mankind still swarms 
and labonrs, after all its strange and varied experience, 
still mtcnt to live, still burily wea\’ing the remote future 
out of the immemorial past. 

And then, raising our eyes to the far horizon, we see 
the wdl-kno'vn shapes of those hills of great name, shapes 
moulded by the chance spasms of volcanoes, as they sank 
naroelessly to rest long ago, leaving against the sky ridges and 
peaks to which in after dajs Consuls, Emperors, and Popes 
of Rome looked every morning as on familiar faces. There, to 
the north, is the spine of Soractc, famous for no great reason 
except that Horace saw it from Rome — and yet so famous ; 
to the east grey, gaunt Lucretilis pointing at the blue skj’ 
and hiding the %’alley of his Digcntian farm ; to the south, 
the Alban Mount it^, the shape of which, never long out 
of sight, b like the presiding genius of the city— Alba 
haunting us still,* as It haunted Romulus and those who 
left its wooded slopes to ocAonise the Tiber bank, and Gari* 
baldl as he order^ the battle day by day for a summer 
month on thb very Mount Janiculum. 

Across the fifteen miles that Ue between the roofs of the 
capital and tlib great semi-circle of sacred hills, rolls sea-like 
the Campagna in waves of bare, open ccnmtry. Over it, from 
the day when the Consul Aulus led out hb host to the 
Porcian height yonder, to the day when Italy entered Rome 
under Victor Emmanuel, the armies of many nations, in 
many ages, for many causes, bas-e come and gone, and each 
could have been seen slowly crawling over the vast plain. 
In the solemn hush of the dbtance on which wc gaze, 
through the dear morning air. It seems as if that semi-circle 
of mountains vrm the scats of a Greek theatre whereon 
some audience of patient gods were watching an endless 
play, as U Rome were the stage on which their looks were 
centred from the dbtant bilb to north and east and south. 

• S*« Ckni(l>‘< Amamr it Vtjmtt tai ot C*nto U. wriUra dtfrin< lb* 
Sifp-. IS4». 
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while behind, in the west, meet sea and sky, a background 
before which the short-lived actors move. It was in this, 
the greatest theatre in the world, the Eternal City, ' Sul 
teatro delle tnaggiori grandeae del mondo, nelV Vrbe,’ as 
Garibaldi called it, that the most significant and moving 
scene of the Risorgimento was played out. 

And yet among the English visitors who go on from the 
platform of San Ketro in klontorio to view the colossal 
equestrian figure of Garibaldi which holds the Janiculan 
s^-line, not many are aware how very close to this statue 
raged some of the fiercest fights in which he ever took part. 
For his sake, or for Italy’s, tom aside a f«v steps to the 
Porta San Pancrazio. Standing under its arch%vay we 
look out of Rome westward, up a country road, which runs 
straight for two hundred j’ards. and then splits oS to right 
and left. At the forking of the ways our view from the 
city gate is blocked by the entrance to a beautiful garden, 
the grounds of the Pamfili-Doria. Inside that garden we see 
a slope of grass, with a path rurming up it to an ornamental 
arch, which now stands where the Villa Corsini once stood. 

' Between the Porta San Pancrazto and this other archway 
on the hill top, some four hundred paces away. Italy poured 
out her best blood. On that narrow white road, and up 
that green slope, and in the old battered Villa Vascello on 
the right of the roadway (still left like Hougoumont in 
honourable ruin) were mowed down the chosen youth of 
Italy, the men who would have been called to make her 
laws and lead her armies, and write her songs and history, 
when her day came, but that they judged it necessary 
to die here in order that her day should come. It was 
here that Italy bought Rome, at the price of their blood — 
here at the San Pancrario Gate, in 1849, that her claim on 
Rome was staked out and paid for ; twenty-one years 
passed, and then, in 1870, the debt was acquitted. 

That there should e\'er have been a time when Mazzini 
ruled Rome and Garibaldi defended her walls, sounds like 
a poet’s dream. In this book I wish to record the facts - 
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that gave shape to that dream, to tell the stoty of the 
Siege of Rome, than which there is no more moving incident 
in modem history ; and, in the last ^ chapters, to narrate 
the events that followed as an epilogue to the siege — the 
Retreat and Escape of Garibaldi, a story no less poetical 
and no less dear to Italy's heart, though more neglected 
by English writers, because of its smaller political im- 
portance. These later events are the march of Garibaldi 
across Italy, hunted hy the French, Spanish and Neapolitan 
forces through Umbria and Tuscany, into a network of four 
armies of Austrians spread o\'er northern Umbria and the 
Romagna ; the extraordinary feats of sldll and energy 
with which the greatest of guerilla chie^ again and agam 
disentangled his little band of foQowers frtm surrounding 
hosts, and carried them across the Apennine watershed to 
the Adriatic sea*board ; the final hnnting of them into 
the territories of the Republic of San Marino, by Austrians, 
dose on their heels, cmd as the dragoons of Claverhouse, 
lulling or torturing those whom they caught. Then the 
disbanding of the bulk of the Roman fortes on the friendly 
neutral territory of the bin Republic, and Garibaldi's 
rush to the coast, throng the enemy’s cordon, with i the 
last two hundred, who would not, merely to save tneir 
lives, give up the sacred war so long as Venice held out ; 
their midnight embarkation in the fishing boats at Ccsen- 
atico ; their fatal meeting, on the way to Venice, with the 
Austrian gun-boats; the re-landing, among the lagoons 
north of Ravenna, of Garibali^ with his dj-ing wife in his 
arms, in company with Ugo Bassl and Ciceruacchio, who 
were destined in a few days to fall into the hands of the 
hunters and perish. Not so Garibaldi. I shall teB how the 
man of destiny, wandering fn the marshes and the pine- 
forest of Ravenna, among regiments of soldiers seeking for 
his life as for the prire of the war, was preserved by the 
strange working of chance, by the iron courage and en- 
‘ durance of the worn Odysseus lumseU. and by the craft, 
■ enei^, and devotion of the Romagnuot^ who guarded him 
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at penl of their lives, as the West countrj'men after Wor- 
cester fight guarded a less preaous treasure 

All this, and his escape back across the breadth of 
Italy to the Western sea, and embarkation in the Tuscan 
Maremma for lands of refuge where he could await his 
great day, ^vlll, together with the siege of Rome, form the 
pnncipal theme of the book The first half-dozen chapters 
must serve to introduce the subject to those who are not 
familiar with the history of Italy and of Ganbaldi 

I have concealed nothing prosaic and nothing discredit- 
able — neither Ganbaldi s mistakes during the si^e, nor the 
misconduct of some of his associates nor the hostility with 
which part of the rural population regarded the red-shirts 
Hoping to make the story of the defence of Rome, 
of the retreat of the Ganbaldians and the escape of their 
chief stand out in all its details of place and colounng, 
I have not only visited the scenes m the capital and near it, 
but have walked along the whole route traversed by Gan* 
baldi’s column from the gate of Rome to Cesenatico on the 
Adnatic, and have visited the scenes of his adventures 
near Comacchio and Ravenna It would, perhaps, be 
impossible to find in ail Europe a distnct more enchanting 
to the eye by its shapes, its colours, its atmosphere, or one 
more filled with famous towns, nvers and mountains, than the 
valleys of Tiber, Nar, Clams, Metaurus and Rubicon, across 
which they marched Through this land of old beauty 
I have followed on foot their track of pam and death, with 
such a knowledge of where they went, and how they fared 
each day, as is not often the fortjme of pdgnms who trace 
the steps of heroes To come, in solitary places, upon the 
very wayside fountains at which, as the survivors have 
recorded they slaked their raging thirst, and at other turns 
of the road upon springs where they found no water that 
temble July , to stand on the hiU whence they last saw the 
dome of St Peter's, and that other hill where the face of 
Ganbaldi bnghtened at sight of the Adnatic , to traverse 
the oak woods through whidi they marched under the stars. 
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that gave shape to that dream, to tdl the stoiy of the 
Siege of Rome, than which there is no more moving incident 
in modem history ; and, in the last six chapters, to narrate 
the events that followed as an epilogue to the siege— 
Retreat and Escape of Garibaldi, a story no less poetical 
and no less dear to Italy’s heart, thon^ more n^lected 
by English writers, because of its smaller politic^ im* 
portance. These later events arc the march of Garibaldi 
across Italy, hunted by the French, Spanish and Neapolitan 
forces through Umbria and Tuscany, into a network of four 
amnes of Austrians spread over northera Umbria and the 
Romagna; the extraordinary feats of skill and energy 
with which the greatest of guerilla chieb again and agam 
disentangled his little band of foIIoweTs from surrounding 
hosts, and carried them across the Apermice watershed to 
the Adriatic sea-board ; the final hnnting of them into 
the tenitories of the Republic of San Marino, by Aostrians, 
dose on their heels, cruel as the dragoons of Claverbonse, 
IdUing or torturing those whom they cangbt. Then the 
disbanding of the bulk of the Roman forces on the friendly 
nentral terrilor^' of the bill Republic, and Garibaldi's 
rash to the coast, through the enemy’s cordon, with i the 
last two hundred, who would not, merely to save thdr 
lives, give up the Sacred war so long as Venice held out ; 
their oudnight embarkation in the fishing boats at Cesen- 
atico ; their fatal meeting, on the way to Venice, with the 
Austrian gun-boats; the re-landing, among the lagoons 
north of Ravenna, of Garibaldi with his d)ing %vife in his 
arms, in company with Ugo Ba^ and Gceruacchio. who 
were destined in a few daj-s to fail into the hands of the 
hunters and perish. Kot so Garibaldi. I shall teH how the 
man of destiny, wandering in the marshes and the pine- 
forest of Ravenna, among regiments of soldiers seeking for 
his life as for the priie of the war, was preserved by the 
strange working of chance, by the iron courage and en- 
durance of the worn Odyseus bimseli, and by the craft, 
energy, and devotion of the Romagnuols, who guarded him 
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at penl of their lives, as the West countrjTiien after Wor- 
cester fight guarded a less preaous treasure 

All this, and his escape back across the breadth of 
Italy to the Western sea. and embarkation in the Tuscan 
Maremma for lands of refuge where he could await his 
great day, will, together vinlh the siege of Rome, form the 
pnnapal theme of the book The first half dozen chapters 
must serve to introduce the subject to those who are not 
familiar with the history of Italy and of Ganbaldi 

I have concealed nothing prosaic and nothing discredit- 
able — neither Ganbaldi s mistakes dunng the siege nor the 
misconduct of some of his associates nor the hostility with 
which part of the rural population regarded the red-shirts 
Hoping to make the story of the defence of Rome, 
of the retreat of the Ganbaldians and the escape of their 
chief stand out in all its details of place and colounng, 
I ha\e not only visited the scenes in the capital and near it, 
but have walked along the whole route traversed by Gan- 
baldi’s column from the gate of Rome to Cesenatico on the 
Adnatic, and have visited the scenes of his adventures 
near Comacchio and Ravenna It would perhaps be 
impossible to find in all Europe a district more enchantmg 
to the eye by its shapes its colours, its atmosphere or one 
mote filled with famous towns nvets and mountains than the 
valleys of Tiber, Nar, Clams, Metaurus and Rubicon, across 
which they marched Through this land of old beauty 
I have followed on foot their track of pain and death with 
such a knowledge of where they went and how they fared 
eadi day, as is not often the fortune of pilgnms who trace 
the steps of heroes To come, m solitary places upon the 
very waj'side fountains at which, as the survivors have 
recorded they slaked their raging thirst and at other turns 
of the road upon springs where they found no water that 
temble July , to stand on the hiU whence they last saw the 
dome of St Peter’s and that other hill where the face of 
Ganbaldi brightened at sight of the Adnatic , to traverse 
the oak woods through whidi they marched under the stars. 
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or where they slept through the long Italian noonday; 
to draw breath in the quiet monastery gardens, perched 
high over hiUs of olive and plains of vine, wherein they 
tasted brief hours of green coolness and repose ; to scale 
the bare mountains up which they dragged their little piece 
of cannon, and descend the gorge where at the last they 
let it Uc when the Austrians were hard upon them ; to see 
the streets and piazzas in which the citizens held last 
fesUvak of the tricolor in honour of their passage, and the 
villages where the rearguard fought, and where the laggards 
were killed by the pursuers ; to hear the waves breaking on 
the mole whence the last of the army put to sea in the 
midnight storm ; to stand on the lonely beach and sand- 
dunes where Garibaldi waded asJiore with his Anita in bis 
arms, and in the room of the farmhouse where he watched 
her die, while the Austrians nugbt at any moment have 
been knocking at the door ; to sec these places and to find 
that the story is very dear to ridi and poor, learned and 
ignorant, in a prt^essive and a free country, conscious 
that it owes progress and freedom to these heroes, both 
those who perished and those who sur\’ived— -this has tai^ht 
me what cannot be clearly learnt from the pages of Ruskin 
or Symonds, or any other of Italy's melo^ous moumers, 
that she is nnt dead but risen, that she contains not only 
ruins but men, that she is not the home of ghosts, but the 
land which the living share with their immortal ancestors 



PART I 

PRELIMINARY 


CHAPTER I 

THE TRAINING OF GARIBALDI 

Asd other splrtu there are etaoding apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come 
These these wfU give the world another heart, 

And other pulses Hear ye not the bum 
Of mighty workings ?— 

Listen awhile ye nations and he dumb ’»A«srs (i8ty) 

In these words one who never hved to see it prophesied 
the new world It was two years after Waterloo a tune 
of disillusion and of fainting by Uie way, when Europe, 
bled white by the man who was to have been her saviour, 
was again pnsoner to kings whom she no longer reverenced 
But, in fact, as Keats instinct told him truly, the fields 
were ready for sowing, and the sowers were there unseen 
The long unyielding s^ had been broken up by the Revolu 
tionary ploughshare and now that the all too effiaent 
ploughman was at last under lock and key, ' great spirits ’ 
already ' on earth were ' sojourning ' each destined to 
cast seed of his own into the tumbled soil If we think 
whom the young generation contained undistinguished 
in its ranks when Keats pubhshed these lines m 1817, 
»e shall see that be was sjieakiiig more truly than even he, 
m his poet s ardour and optimism could ha% e dared to hope 
In England alone, where Sidles genius was on tip-toe for 
its flight, there were at that moment, unknown to the world, 
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tad unVnown to themselves. I>arvon. Carlyle, Mill, Kew- 
tnan, Gladstone. Macaulay, Cobden, Dickens. Teunj-son and 
Browning. The work of ^ these men taken together was 
to give our Enghsh world ‘ another heart and other pvrUes.* 
Nor would it l)c hard to draw up sudi a list for Con* 
tinental Europe, headed by Heine, \'ictor Hugo and Wagner. 
But the strangest, If not the richest, handful of late’s 
hidden treasures was ripening beneath the Italian sky. 
In the year that Keats wote there might have been seen 
In the harbour of Nice {then U«c Italian city of NUta) a 
sailor's boy of ten years old. jdaying amid the cordage of 
his lather's vessel— by name Giuseppe Garibaldi. A hun- 
dred miles further along the Risicra. in a doctor's house, 
in one of those narrow, picturesque alley's that crowd the 
hUUidc above the busy pert of Genoa, was another boy of 
twelve. Giuseppe Matrini. Th<sc two Josephs, whom 
ndthcr birth nor favour had placed above their brethren, 
were destined to place themselves among the great Four 
who liberated Italy. And it sras these tu'o sons et the 
people who were to make that liberation worthy el the 
Mose. raising the story* of Italian freedom to a pinnacle 
of history far abo>*e common nationalist struggles, which 
alter a few centuries are forgotten by all save studeots. 
The sailor's and the doctor’s sons made the history of 
Italy's Resurrection a part of the imperishable and inter- 
national poetry of the European races. And, as regards 
their effect upon tbeir own time, if they did not actually 
create, at least they ennobled and intensified, ll« liberal 
forces wluch it was given to one wiser and more cunning 
to wield. For there was already in the world, in 1S17, 
another boy, a nobleman’s son. by name Camillo Cavour. 
The fourth of the great liberators, the man whom these 
three were between them to moke King ol Italy, was not 
yet bom. 

So Keats propbeaed, and shortly after died In Rome. 
And still, over the plains and mountain roads of Italy, the 
Austrians in thdr white coats and shakos moved xmceasingly. 
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and unknown to UiMnsolvrt, Parwjn, CatlyK MDI, Nc«* 
min. GUdstotic, MaciuUy. CoUJtn. l>’i'’k«n-i, Tennj-vjn and 
Browning. The wwk of aJI A»c »nm taken tc^thcr was 
to pvc our EfigUjh n-orld * ar.otitcr licart and other {nil'rv.* 
Nor would it be honl to draw Bp such a Usl lot Con- 
tincnul Europe, headed by lltine. Victor Hugo and Wagner. 
Bui the strangot. U not the ndiwl. handled ol Ute's 
hidden treasures ».as npmlw* l>eae.iUi the Ital. 3 n sky. 
In the jfar that K«ts wrote there mirlit have been seen 
in the harbour ol Rice {then the Italian city of Sirra) a 
sailor's boy of ten jrars old, plajnng amid lJ;e cordage Ol 
his father's vessel— by rune Ciuv-ppe CarileilJi. A hun- 
dred milrt (uTthet along the Rnicra, in a docter's b«ise, 
in one of those narrow, pctornwjue allejn that crowd the 
hiHside above the busy port of Genoa, was another boy ci 
twelve, Giuwppe Mutni. Tht« two JoMpUs. whom 
neither birth nor favour had placed above their bftlhirn, 
were destined to place ihemwlves amoag the great Four 
who liberated Italy. And it was these two sons of the 
people who were to make that liberation worthy of the 
Muse, railing the story ol IlaSian Iretdotn to a ptanatJe 
of history far above common nationahst struggles, which 
after a few centuries are forgotten by all save students. 
The shot's and the doctor’s sons made the history of 
Italy's Resurrection a part of the imperishable and Inter- 
national poetry of the European races. And, as rt^rds 
their eSect upon their own time, it they did not actually 
create, at least they ennobled and intensified, the liberal 
iotccs which it was given to one wiser and more cunning 
to wield. For there was already in the world. In 1S17, 
another boy, a nohictnan's son. by name CamlDo Cavour. 
"rhe fourth of the great Uberators, the man whom these 
three were between them to make King of Italy, was not 
yet born. 

So Keats prophesied, and shortly after died in Rome- 
And stiH, over the plains and mountain roads of Italy, the 
Austtians in their wUte coats and shakes mo%-ed unceasingly. 
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on their fruitless mcdianical task of repression, stared at 
with a vague but growing antipathy by the common people, 
with horror by Shelley, and wth disgust by Byron , • while 
the other army of invaders, the English ‘ milords,* swelling 
with the pnde of Waterloo each wth his carnage, family, 
footman and ' Quarterly Review ' complete, looked with an 
indifferent contempt on Austnans and Italians, pnests and 
patnots, and wth hostile inquisitiveness at the rebel poets 
of their own race and caste In such a world, Mazzmi, 
Ganbaldi, and Cavour grew up, each among his fellows 

Giuseppe Ganbaldi was bom at Nice, m a house by the 
sea shore on July 4 1807 as a subject of the great Emperor 
On Napoleons fall he became as did Mazzim in Genoa, 
a subject of the restored royal house of Piedmont, which 
afterwards condemned him to death for treason in 1834 was 
obliged to hand over his native province to France m i860, 
and in the same year received Sialy and Naples at his hands 
The inhabitants of Nice were m part French and m part 
Itahan by race. But Ganbaldi s family was pure Italian f 
having come from Chiavan beyond Genoa, about thirty 
years before he was bom During his boyhood Nice 
had not yet been completely captured by the invalids and 
the wealthy of all countnes but stni belonged to the natives 
and Giuseppes father, Domemco an honest and sunple 
merchant captam owning the little vessel in which he 
traded was typipal of the best sort of native though him* 
self an immigrant from Chiavan Like Hans Luther, 
Domemco Ganbaldi gave his son a better education than his 
slender means could well afford But he was buying costly 

• Byron to John Murray, Ravenna, Febnjary x6 i8*i ‘As for news 
the Barbarians are marehing on Naples and if they lose a single battle all 
Italy will be up Leilm opened /—to be sure they are and that s (be 
reason why I always put la my opinion of the German and Austrian scoim 
drels there is not an Italian who loathes them more than I do ’ 

t If as the name is held to Indicate one of his remote ancestors was 
sprung from the Teuton conquerors fa the dark ages be was none the less 
an Itahan than a man of the name of Beauchamp b for that less an 
Englishman 
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seed for a stony soil, and it was with difficulty that Giuseppe’s 
parents and masters managed, until he n'as fifteen, to 
keep him intermittently at his desk. For there were the 
mountains bdiind the town, wheTe he roamed truant, 
sometimes far afield, with a cousin, a borrowed gun and a 
game pouch : there was the harbour «nth the ships and the 
sailors from far countries, whose presence there and daily 
business were to youth a standing recommendation of 
romance as the common and natural avocation of man ; 
and above all there was the sea, alwaja before Ws eyes, 
always in his thoughts, calling its child to its bosom. 

Forty years on, a playmate of Garibaldi described his 
recollections of these old days 

' Though Peppino (Giuseppe) was a bright, brave Jad who 
planned all sorts of adventures, played truant when he could 
get the loan of a gun or coax one of the fishermen to take him in 
their boat, went oyster-trasvling, never missed the tunny festival 
at Villafranca. or the sardine hauls at Limpia, he was often 
thoughtful and sdent,>and when be had a book that interested 
him would Ue under the olive trees (or hours reading, and then 
it was no ose to try to make him Join any o! our schemes for 
mischief. He had a beautifui voice, and ^ew aU the songs 
of the sailors and peasants, and a good many French ones 
besides. Even as a boy we all looked up to him and chcee 
him our umpire, while the little ones regarded him as their 
natural protector He was the strongest and most enduring 
swiminet I ever knew, and a very fish in water.’ 

And so the education of books, which came to an end 
in 1822, never amounted to very* much, partly through 
the limitations of the father's purse, hut still more through 
the boy's want of eagerness lof leaming. He was taught 
a little Latin, which he afterwards forgot. He neglected 
the opportunity to learn from one of his masters what 
he calls ' the beautiful tongue of Byron,’ and picked up 
English only in later years when he became, as he says, 
' the Benjamin of the lords of the ocean.' • But be learnt 
• Hij love of the English became with him a romantic passion, answer- 
ing to bis hatred of priests. ItistobeiemembcredthatfaewaspiiAdpalir 
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ruiding and wriUng, and a little mathematics, and conceived 
a devotion at least to the ' idea ' o{ the great Italian histor> 
and literature of the past Since it did not reqiurc much 
application for a Ntzzardo to read French almost as well as 
Italian, he was enabled to taste Voltaue and to commit 
some of his verses to memory But he loved better those 
of Ugo Foscolo, the liberal poet of his own race and epoch, 
whose glorious lines were often on his hps from the be- 
ginning to the end of his career, and whose melody often 
soothed him in hours of pain Garibaldi’s companions m 
South America observed that ‘ music and poetry had a 
magical power over him ’ He himself often expressed 
his own emotions m verse In short he had acquired just 
enough book learning to feed his naturally freedom lovmg 
romantic and poetical disposition, but not enough to 
chasten it, or to tram his mind to wide understanding 
and deep reflection It was largely owing to this, that 
his ‘native hue of resolution' was never, either for good 
w evil, ' sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,' and 
that his ‘enterprises of great pith and moment' were 
never known to ' lose the name of action 

Such was the boy vvhom hts parents, fearful of the 
dangers of the sea, strove to bring up as a solid landsman 
But they bad entered on an unequal contest, for not only 
had they no moral case (the father being himself a sailor), 
but they had to contend against a character which, when 
roused, was the most obstinate in Europe, and a nature 

conTeisant with two classes of our countrymen, tbe sea going popnlation 
and tfae active sympathisers with Italy 

As to his knowledge of Eaghsb it was a late growth When be was 
first in North America in 1850 be tells us he only knew a few words of 
English ’ Dr Spence Watson says that when he was at Newcastle, a lew 
years later * he spoke English,' but It was still very imperfect ’ Sir 
Charles Seely, his host In the Isle of VVIght in 1864 wntes that he then 
spoke Enghsh suffiaently well to be understood when conversing with 
one or two people quietly but that be often found it difficult to foUow a 
general conversation in Englisb I see bun now with a pazzled expression 
on his face My father tells me that he feU readily into English, wlien 
he met Englishmen hy chance in Italy in iS6y 
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whereof every part was onited m rebellion against the 
prospect of an unadr’enturons life. And there was yet a 
third party in the famfly disputes, the sea, always present, 
with voice and look encouraging the rebel. 

At the age of fifteen Garibaldi took the decisive step. 
Let him tell the story in his own most characteristic fashion : 

’ Tired of school, and unable to endure a sedentary life, I 
propounded one day to some companions of my own age, to 
run away to Genoa, without any definite plan, but meaning in 
efiect to seek our fortune. No sooner said than done, we seUed 
a boat, embarked some provuions and fishing-tackle, and aailed 
eastward. %Ve were already ofl Monaco, when a vessel sent 
by my good father overhauled ns, and brought os back deeply 
humiliated. As Abb£ had revealed our flight. See what a 
coinddence I An Abbd, the embryo of a priest, perhaps saved 
me, and 1 am so ungrateful as to perseente these poor priests I 
AU the same, a priest is an impostor, and 1 devote myself to 
the sacred cult of truth. 

' My comrades In the adventure, whom I recall, were psare 
Parodi, Bafiaele Denndreis ; I have forgotten the others. 

' Here it gives me joy to bring to minit the young men of 
Klee : agile, strong, brave, splendid eodal and militaiy material, 
but anfortanately led on tte wrong path, first by toe p ries ts , 
then by depravity brought in from fordgu parts, which has 
tumed the beaatifnl Cimele of the Romans into the cosmopolitan 
seat of an that u corrupt.' 

But the failed revolt bad taken effect as a demonstra- 
tion, the patema! govenunent sarrendered, and Giuseppe 
was sent to sea with all proper constitutional formalities, 
apparently in the year 1822. The last voyage of Shelley 
was in the same year and on toe same coast as toe first of 
Garibaldi. 

From the age of fifteen to the age of twenty-five he 
worked his way up from cabin-boy to captain m the 
merchant craft of Klee. He applied hinwlf strenuously to 
all the learning that is usefnl to one who commands a ship 
— mastering the necessary matoesnatics, geography, astron- 
omy and commercial law. * I set to work with books 
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by myself, and all ray practical knowledge I owe to my 
first captain, Pesante , the rest came of itself ’ 

And so the sea became the real school of Ganbaldi; 
it was there that his body and mind were drilled to endure 
every hardship, and his quahties as a man of action trained 
as only the sailor’s hfe can tram them But while his 
powers were developed m a practical direction, his ideas 
became more than ever romantic For on what manner 
of seas, m what ships was he sailing ? Not on the well- 
pohced ocean of later tunes, more orderly than a London 
street, but iti the Levant dunng the Greek War of Independ- 
ence , m the of old romance, of pirates, Turks and 
revengeful Giaours with long guns and knives, and fierce, 
dark faces , among old histone tyrannies cruel as fate, and 
new-born hopes of liberty fresh and dear as the mommg; 
among the sunburnt isles and promontones that roused 
Byron's jaded passions to splendour, that were even at 
that moment witnessmg his sdf immolation and apotheosis ; 
m those waters young Ganbaldi caught, not from books but 
from the words, gestures and stones of men in earnest, the 
only true gospel of Byron the idea that was constructive 
of the coming epoch — the beUef that it is better to die for 
freedom than to live a slave 

Three tunes on these seas he was captured and robbed 
by pirates It was a world of which Scott or Stevenson 
would love to tell enchanted talcs In outward appearance, 
too, the crews and the ships with which Ganbaldi sailed 
had about them all the colour, poetry and grace of the old 
world From his own loving recollections of the ship m 
which he made his first voyage it would seem that she bore 
little resemblance to the famous paddle-steamers that long 
afterwards took him and his Thousand to Sicily 

■ How beautiful -wert thou O bark ‘ Costanza ” whereon 
I was to plough the Mediterranean and then the Black Sea, 
for the first tune I 

* ‘Xhy ample sides thyhttie masts, &y large deck and even 
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whCTeof every part was united in rebellion against the 
prospect of an unadventurous life. And there was yet a 
third party in the family disputes, the sea. always present, 
with voice and look encouraging the rebel. 

At die age of hlteen Gatibal^ took the decisive step. 
Let him tell the story in his own most characteristic fashion : 

‘ Tired of school, and unable to endure a sedentary life, I 
propounded one day to some companions of my own age, to 
run away to Genoa, without any d^nite plan, but meaning in 
efiect to seek our fortune. No sooner said than done, we seized 
a boat, embarked some provisions fishing-tackle, and sailed 
eastward. We were already ofi ktonaco, when a vessel sent 
by my good father overhauled as, and brought us back deeply 
buiniliated. An Abb£ had revealed onr flight. See what a 
coincidence 1 An Abb6, the embryo of a priest, pahaps saved 
me, and I am so ungrateful as to persecute these poor priests ! 
All the same, a pnest b an impostor, and I devote myself to 
file sacred cult of truth. 

* My comndes in the adventure, whom I recall, were Cesare 
Parodi, KaSaele Deaodreb ; I have forgotten the others. 

’ Here it gives me joy ta bring to mind the young men of 
Nice ; agile, strong, brave, splendid social and military material, 
but unfortunately led on the wrong path, first by tha priests, 
then by depravity brought in from foreign parts, which has 
turned the beautiful Cimele of the Romans into the cosmopolitan 
seat of all that b o o rr u pt.' 

But the foQed revolt had taken effect as a demonstra- 
tion, the paternal goveniment surrendered, and Giuseppe 
was sent to sea with all proper constitutional formalities, 
apparently in the year 1822. The last voyage of Shelley 
was in the same year and on the same coast as the first of 
Garibaldi. 

From the age of fifteen to the age of twenty-five he 
worked hb way up from cabin-boy to captain in the 
merchant craft of Nice. He applied himself strenuously to 
all the learning that b useful to one who commands a ship 
■ — mastering the necessary mathematics, geography, astron- 
omy and commercial law. * X set to work with books 
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by myself, and all my practical knowledge I owe to mv 
first captain, Pesante , the rest came of itself ' ^ 

And so the sea became the real school of Ganbaldi • 
it was there that his body and mind were drilled to endure 
every hardship, and his qualities as a man of action trained 
as only the sailor’s hfe can tram them But whfle his 
powers were developed in a practical direction, his ideas 
became more than ever romantic. For on what manner 
of seas, in what ships was he sailing ? Not on the well- 
pobced ocean of later times, more orderly than a London 
street, but in the Levant dunng the Greek War of Independ- 
ence , in the seas of old romance, of pirates, Turks and 
revengeful Giaours with long gims and kmves, and fierce 
dark faces , among old histone tyrannies cruel as fate, and 
new-born hopes of liberty fresh and dear as the morning 
among the sunburnt isles and promontones that roused 
Byron’s jaded passions to splendour, that were even at 
that moment witnessing his s^ unmolation and apotheosis 
in those waters young Ganbaldi caught, not from books but 
from the words gestures and stones of men in earnest, the 
only true gospel of Byron the idea that was constructive 
of the coming epoch — the belief that it is better to die for 
freedom than to live a slave 

Three times on these seas be was captured and robbed 
by pirates It was a world of which Scott or Stevenson 
woiUd love to tell enchanted tales In outward appearance, 
too, the crews and the slups with which Ganbaldi sailed 
had about them all the colour, poetry and grace of the old 
world From his own loving recollections of the ship m 
which he made his first voyage it would seem that she bore 
little resemblance to the famous paddle-steamers that long 
afterwards took him and his Thousand to Sicily 

• How beautiful wert thou, O bark * Costanra ” whereon 
I was to plough the Irleditcrranean and then the Black Sea 
for the first tune I 

• Thy ample sides thy lithe masts thy large deck and even 
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thy broad-breasted female figure-head, will remain for ever 
engraved on my imagination. How gracefully thy San Remo 
sailors, true types of oui brave l-igimarvs, swung themselves 
about With what delight I sought the forecastle to hear their 
songs of the people, their harmonious choruses I They sang 
of love, and softened or excited me with on emotion that I was 
then too young to understand. Ah t that they had sung to me 
of out country— of Italy, of tebelKoo, of slavery. Alas I none 
had taught them to be Italian patriots, champions of the dignity 
of mankind. IVho was there to tell os young men that there 
was an Italy, a country to avenge, to redeem ? WTio ? With 
the priests as our only instructors 1 * 

Gaiibal^ bad not been brought up at home in the idea 
either of liberalism or of Italy. HU father and mother 
were genuinely pious and indifferently conservative, and the 
Kizzard sailors had not been touched by Carbonarism. It 
was on his voyages in the Levant that he first came across 
men with the passion for liberty, and it was beyond the sea 
that he first met Italian patriots, exQes who instructed him 
that he had a country, and that she bled. He, too, like 
these Greeks, had a country for nhich to fight. Uliat a 
thought! Nay, what a passion! It seized him in early 
youth, like first love— the revelation of life. Henceforth 
be was a man devoted, with ah aim ahead that had in it 
noddng of self. Italy first, Italy last, and always Italy 1 
Nor till the day of his death did his zeal and love once 
waver. He believed in Italy as the 5^ts bdieved in God. 

The second of his numerous voyages was a short one, 
coasting along Italy in bb father's own little craft (fartarui). 
They touched in the Papal States, and Domenico took his 
boy to see Rome. LitUe did the good man knovv what 
he was doing. The emotion with which the most poetically 
minded of the world's famous warriors looked for the first 
time on the Coliseum, and the other ruins of his country's 
greatness, has been described by himsdf. That emotion 
was only intenafied by memory and years of longing in 
emle; it became inextricably associated with political 
ideas which were, one snspects, not quite so fully developed 
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m the mind of the youtli at eighteen as the man aftcra-ards 
thought 

’ The Home, he wntea that I beheld with the eyes of my 
youthful imagination was the Rome of the future — the Rome 
that, shipwrecked dying banished to the furthest depths of 
the American forests. I never despaired of the regenerating 
idea of a great nation the dominant thought and inspiration 
of mj whole life 

He was, in fact, to spend his long and splendid man- 
hood in trying to fight his way back to Rome The second 
time that he saw the aty was more than twenty years 
later, when, in 1848-49, he came armed to defend her Then 
another eighteen years went by and he saw her once more, 
from afar, in the Mentana campaign but could not enter 
Finally, as an old man he followed in, when Victor Em- 
manuel bad opened the way And now, from his pedestal 
on the Janiculum, he seems to take his fill of the sight, of 
which he dreamed aU his life long 

At the age of twenty-four (February 1832) he qualified 
offiaally as a merchant captain But those were not 
times when such a man as Garibaldi had now become 
would long pursue a peaceful calling under a despotic 
Government It was the era of the English Reform Bill , 
of the Reiolution that finally drove the Bourbons from 
France , of the Carbonaro nsings in Central Italy, assoaated 
in history with the name of the patriot Giro Menotti It 
Was once again a moment such as 1789 had seemed to 
Wordsworth, when it was ’ a joy to be alive '—though there 
were many Italian Liberals who did not experience that 
particular form of pleasure for long The Austrians put 
down the momentarily successful revolutions m Central 
Italy, wnth the usual hecatomb of martyrs Brave Menotb 
was hanged (1831) But cm the nuns of the Carbonaro 
lodges the Assoaation of ' Young Italy ' was at once formed 
by Mazzim, the student of Genoa. 

The back-wash of these great events and movements of 
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Western Europe met Garibal^ far across the ■waters of the 
Levant. In 1832 the youi^ captain fell in with a group 
of Saint-Simonians, exited from France, who indoctrinated 
Hm with their gentle revolutionary mysticisin. Next year, 
in a port of the Black Sea, he found a man whom he was 
better fitted to assist, a young Genoese named Cuneo, one 
of Mazzini’s original group, mho told him of ‘ Young Italy,* 
andthatitwashisduty to}omthcAssodation. ‘ Columbus,* 
he says, ‘ was not as happy at the discovery of America, 
as I at finding a man actually engaged in the redemption 
of our country.’ Cuneo, snatched thus suddenly to Gari* 
baldi's heart, remained one of the best and closest friends 
oi his early life, both in Europe and America, and in the 
year 1850 became his first btographer- 

On his return from this momentous voyage, Garibaldi 
hastened to Marseilles, where Uazzini was already living in 
exile after his first imprisonment. The two met here for the 
first time, and Garibaldi j<nned * Young Italy,' assuming for 
the purposes of the Assodalion the rum it g««rr< of ' BoreL' 
In the ‘ Manifesto of Young Italy,' issued by Mazzini 
in 1831, we read that Italy must be founded on * the three 
Inseparable bases of Independence, Unity, and liberty ‘— 
that is, the Austrian must go. the various small States must 
be united in one, and democratic government with liberty 
of opinion must be established. This dream has become 
solid fact, largely because of the zeal with which the mission- 
aries of ' Young Italy * in the 'thirties and 'forties seaetiy 
pushed their prohibited writings throughout the length and 
breadth of the Femnsula. Men ■who had nevo' learnt from 
the Carbonari aD3fthing more definite than a passion for 
liberty, now heard of Italian unity, of democracy, of social 
reform. But the Mazzinian cult was more than a political 
programme, it was a refigious and ethical movement, 
cojnpelhng men to a nov life of self-sacrifice. It was as a 
publistung agency for its Quel that the * Y oung Italy Asso- 
ciation ' did its great work. As a society for organising 
revolutions it was even mwe iudlc than the old Carbonari- 
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One part of the new progiamme, which Mazzini con- 
sidered essential, was destined to failure The form of 
democratic government, he said, must be repubhcan Now, 
in the ’thirties constitutional monarchy was impossible 
for Italy, because there was no constitutional monarch ; 
Cavour and Victor Emmanuel had not yet appeared, and 
indeed the first efforts of ' Young Italy ’ were actually 
directed against the House of Savoy, in whose Kmgdom of 
Piedmont the movement had its birth Victor Emmanuel's 
father, King Charles Albert, thou^ be hated the Austrian 
and had visions of the ghost of Italy, had also strong clencal 
leanings, and was m his political nature autocratic rather 
than constitutional , at present he was fully in the league 
of Itahan Governments, for the surveillance and suppression 
of Liberalism He contmued the censorship m the clencal 
and reactionary interest, so that m his dominions men read 
the books and papers of Liberal France at their peril, and by 
stealth It had long been considered an offence m Mazzini 
that ' he walked by himself at night absorbed in thought ' , 
the Governor of Genoa bad complained of it to his father, 
saying' ‘We don’t like young people thinking without 
knowing the subjects of their thoughts.' In fact the 
Government was less odious than in other parts of the 
Peninsula, only because it was independent of the Austnan, 
and because, ruling over a more conservative people, it 
had less often to resort to vicJence and espionage. But if 
ever Charles Albert was met by the spint of revolt, he could 
show himself as cruel as a Bourbon, though, mth character- 
istic uncertainty of purpose, the mystic allowed his con- 
saence to brood over his cruelties even uhile he was 
committing them And so, when ui 1833 ' Young Italy ' 
began to conspire against him m earnest, a senes of execu- 
tions and tortures by courts-martial, which seem to have 
left a permanent shade of melancholy over the life of the 
King who ordered them, shocked Europe, and goaded the 
Mazzimans to a desperate attempt. 

The main plot began to npen soon after Garibaldi 
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joined the hcndiuarten ol the exiles at MarseUlcs, “Thefe 
were hopes lhai the soldiers would join the rebellion, for 
in the Redmontesc army, as tn the French army of that 
date, there were libml elctnents, originating in that 
contempt for the encifn tfgime and its represenlatK'cs 
which victory under Napoleon's banners had taught to 
the Italian veterans. If in j'outh ooe has trampled on 
kings and monks, from Lisbon to iloscow, one does not 
crouch to ilicm readily in later j-ears. Besides, many to 
whom Napoleon had opcneil the career hail been degraded 
in rank after the Restoration. Relying on assistance 
from such malcontents. Mairini. in Februaij' 1834, invaded 
Savoy from Swiss territory, with a cosmopolitan crowd of 
enthusiasts — Italians, Poles, Germans and French. Mean- 
while the seductive NUsaid captain, with tlie open coun- 
tenance and long curling locks ol ch«tnul*gold. had been 
sent to Genoa to win over the fleet to revolution ; be 
deliberately entered the Royal Navy with the ebjtd of 
corrupting it from its allegiance. 

Although Garibaldi undertook his first sTnture against 
tyranny with the readiness that he $0 often shosved 
when asked to run bis head against a wall, this was 
not one of those walls that so miraculously fell before 
him. As no one rose, cither in the sea-ports or on the 
Swiss border, ilazzlni in a few dal’s was back in Switzerland ; 
while Garibaldi, disguised as a peasant, escaped from 
Genoa and stole across the mountains to Nice, and thence 
safely Into France. The first time he ever rrad bis name 
in print was when, on reaching ftlarsetlles, he saw in the 
papers that the Piedmontese Government had condemned 
him to death, a proceeding which it is difficult to blame 
if we consider that he 'vas known to the authorities only 
' as a sailor who had entered the Roj’al service in order 
to betray it When wc think that if a few turns of the 
dice had gone difierently, the father o! ATctor Emmanuel 
would have succeeded in snuffing out the lives of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi at tius point, we may see that history is 
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something far more wonderful than a process of evolution 
which saence can estimate or predict 

When, m 1864. Ganbaldi came to our island to receive, 
as the redeemer of Italy and the chosen hero of England, 
an ovation so tremendous that it fnghtened Europe and 
even Palmerston himself, on one of those festal occasions 
he ‘ looked through all the roarmg and the ivreaths ' where 
sat a certam patient, neglected figure, come among the rest 
to honour him, and his heart vient back thirty years to 
the days when, as a joung merchant captam he had first 
seen Mazzim at Marseilles Since then bitter quarrels 
had divided them , but the sight of his old fnend over- 
whelmed all meaner thoughts of him 

‘ I nse,’ said Ganbaldi to the assembled company, ‘ to 
make a dedaration which I ought to have made long since 
There is a man here amongst os who has rendered the 
greatest services to our country and to the cause of freedom 
When 1 was a youth and bad only aspirations towards good 
Z sought for one able to act as the guide and counsellor of 
my youthful years I sought such a guide as one who is 
athirst seels the water spring I found this man He alone 
watched when all around slept be alone kept and fed the 
sacred flame This man is Joseph Mazzmi he is my 

friend and teacher ' • 

Having made the ports of Europe too hot to hold bun, 
Ganbaldi disappeared from the Old World for twelve years 
(1836-48), to reappear famous when next his country had 
need of him Shortly after the fiasco at Genoa, he found 
it best to cany his fortunes to South Amenca, whither, 
then, as now, Itahans, discontented with their prospects 
at home, often betook themselves The Pilgnm Fathers of 
that epoch, who showed modem Italy the way to her New 
World, were not numerous, but they were choice Many 

* During the same visit of 1864 ther met in the Isle of Wight 
' As soon as Garibaldi saw Maaanl he greeted him in the old fiaint of 
the lagooos ol Genoa It aflected Ma rrini to whom It broagbl back 
scenes of their early career, when the inspiration ol Italian freedom first 
began ' 
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were political exiles. As the Iriend and hero of these. 

Garibaldi there learned war and leadership : 

* Having first trithin his ken 
IVbat a man might do with roea.' 

Scarcely bad he landed in South America (1S36) when 
he formed one of the great friendships of his youth wth 
the Genoese edle RossettL They became like David and 
Jonathan- Having set np togeth^ in Rio Janeiro as mer- 
chants, for nine months they traded in a little vessel along 
the eastern coasts of the Continent. Bat Garibaldi was 
already discontented with ' the inglorious arts of peace.’ 

' \Vc are destin^ for greater things,' he wrote to Cuneo, 
in December 1836. At length, on the invitation of another 
Italian exile, he took service under the infant Republic 
of Rio Grande do Sul, which was then beginning a struggle 
for independence against the BrazEian Empire.* As the 
Republicans had not yet got a ship at sea, the appeal 
touched Garibaldi's s>'mpathies to the quick, and so in his 
thirtieth j-car, for the tot time in bis life, he turned his 
hand to war, as a buccaneer with letters of marque from 
the rebel gos'ernment. He and his friend Rossetti armed a 
fishing-boat, and therrin set out with a dozen compooions 
to Tvwge war alone against the giant Empire of Branl, ‘ the 
tot,' he tells us, * to unfurl on those soutliern txwsts the 
Republican banner of Rio Grande, a banner of freedom.' 
\V^ was the little boat caDed But they soon 

changed it for a larger ship whidi they bad captnr^. and 
continuetl the struggle with e»w*incicasing success. 

Gradually Garibaldi's warfare became amphibious, and 
before kmg, celebrated as he was for bis exploits at sea, 
he was yet more celebrated as a guerilla ^ief, leading 

* * A tinat c!«i9«st exiired bi tbat prorinice (Rio Cnodf),— 

MiA {t t>4 d-tfoud fr» >rtl]« Aon i;Dlire>r endfr ImfxTiaJ- 

!■*% tint eo-pacriTH » tn» edln {artbrr {la L'nw«>y5 •«« 
«ol5Tttot 9 J. eoa* 

«t»>nxl. tflK’ ■ tine nd nhmtiat Wraezi*. 
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bodies of a fe \7 hundred, sometimes a few thousand men, 
across the vast upland jjains and forests and river gorges 
of the Continent, that' lay between the Atlantic and the 
Parana Rivet. The cavilry, who were often the more 
numerous arm, were natives of the wilderness, horsemen 
bom and bred, and magnificently mounted. Their favo\irite 
• weapon was the lance ; though many used the sabre, to- 
gether \vith the lasso or the bolas, hunting the enemy and 
casting at him, 'as they had learnt to do in pursuit of the swif t- 

■ footed ostrich. Otherwise the warfare must in many respects 
have resembled the warfare on the veldt. It was necessary 
to traverse enormous distances across country, far from the 
haunts of man ; to need no food but the cattle which the 
troops drove 'vith ttiem and slaughtered at meal time, 
roasting the flesh Homerically on green spits ; • yet always 
to know the whereabouts and strength of the enemy, to fall 
on him when he was weaker, and when be was stronger to 
vanish into space over the prairie or hide in the dense tropical 
forests. Garibaldi, after he had faced the French and 
Austrian armies, declared that no civilised troops were 
such skilled horsemen, so Spartan in tbdr endurance of a 
campaign, or so courageous in their onset, as' the Gaucha 
and Mairero Spaniards and half-breeds, or the freed negro 
hotse-breakers, whom he led to these nameless scuffles in 
the wilderness. 

The * bright breezy uplands ' of Southern Brazil and 
Uruguay are more fitted for guerilla achievements than 
the dead level of the Pampas proper, which stretches away 
south and west of the Plata River tos^aids the Andes. For 
the provnnces over which Garibaldi ranged and fought, for 
the most part consist of an undulating plateau, raised high 
on a barrier of precipices above the sea level,' cut by deep 
river gorges filled with fcoests for refuge, and traversed 

■ by ridges whence a soldier's' eye covdd scan vast tracts 
' of country "^and locate enemies and friends. 

' * CaribildJ la 1S49 declared tbat lieliad ‘lived on fie$h and water lor 
five years' la America, 
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These new scenes and actions stirred Garibaldi s 
touched his imagination, called out his latent ' 

and lot awhile satisfied his exuberant being. I" / 
age, as he sat brooding, restless, discontented with 
adoration of his countrymen whom he had freed, hi'® 
applause of the world whose heart he had made to thrc , 
the old man looked back with fond regret on those daP ° 
youth and strength and speed, on the still virgin 
among the noble ’.vild animals, and the noble wild men who 
had followed him in war : 

■ The vast uudulatoig plains ol Uruguay {be says) 
a landscape entirely new to a European, and more particul^'f 
to an Ita l ian, acenstoroed irom childhood to a e»untry 
every inch of ground is covered vwih houses, hedges, or 
labour o! man’s hands. . . . The plains are covered with sht^ 
grass except along the coarse ol the arroyos (streamJets) or * 
the eanadai (dips la the grouad) overgrown with maciigi* ^ 
tall, reed-like grass). The banks of the nvers and the side* t* 
the arroyos are covered with fine woods, often contaiaiag tiffha 
of a tolerable sire. These laods, so favoured by nature, sr< 
inhabited chiefiy by horses and cattle, antelopes and ostrich^ 
hfan, here a veritable centaur, rarely visits them. 

‘ V/hat a handsome fellow is the stallion of the Pasipal 
His Ups have never winced at the iron bit, and his glossy hack 
never crossed by a rider, shines like a diamond in the sul! 
KU fiowing, uncombed mane floats over his fiaaka when, as 
setnbUng in bis pride the scattered mares, or flying from bumai 
pnrsnlt, he outruns the wind. 

lYho can conceive the feelings awakened in the heart of S 
buccaueer of twenty-five* by his first sight of that untamed 
nature ? To-day, December 20 . ifiyr, bending with stiffened 
limbs over the fire, I recall with emotion those scenes qC tbs 
past, when life seemed to smile on me. in the presence of thr 
most magnificent spectacle I ever beheld. I for my part am 
old and worn. Where are those splendid horses ? Where art 
the bulls, the antelopes, the ostnehes which beautified and 
enlivened those pleasant hills ? Their descendants no doubt 

• Ha wu Rally about thirty visited these u^aad 

plateaux. ^ 
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will still roam over these fertile pastures, and will do so till 
.’rfeam and iron come to increase the riches of the soil, but 
.^desfroy those marvellous scenes of nature.’ 

Garibaldi had, perhaps, the most romantic life that 
history records, for it had all the trappings as well as the 
essence of romance. Though he lived in the nineteenth 
century, it was yet his fortune never to take full part in 
the common prose life of civilised men, and so he never 
'inderstood it, though he moved it profoundly, like a great 
\yind blowing off an unknown shore. He never had educa- 
tion, either intellectual, diplomatic, or political ; even his 
tnflitary training was that of the guerilla chief ; nor, till 
he \ras past learning, did he experience the ordinary life 
of the settled citizen. Though all must acknowledge that, 
hy the secret ordering of the mysteries of birth, he had 
been created with more in him of the divine than any 
training can give, yet we cannot fail to perceive, in studying 
•the slight record of the first forty years of his life, how 
much the natural tendencies of his genixis, in their strength 
and in their weakness, were enhanced by circumstance. 

And so, when in 1848 he returned to fight for Italy, 
in the full strength of matured manhood — at the time 
of life when Cromwell first drew sword — he had been shel- 
tered, ever since he went to sea at fifteen, from every 
influence wluch ought have turned him into an ordinary 
man or an ordinary soldier. 

He had had two schools— the seas of romance, and 
fhe plateaus of South America. He had lived on sliip- 
board and in the saddle. The man who loved Italy as even 
she has seldom been loved, scaredy knew her. The soldier 
of modem enlightenment was himself but dimly enlight- 
ened. Rather, his mind was like a vast sea cave, fihed vnth 
the murmur of dark waters at flow and the stirring of 
nature’s greatest forces, lit here and there bj’ streaks of 
glorious sunshine bursting in through crevices hewn at 
random in its rugged sides. He had all the distinctive 
qualities of the hero, in their hipest possible degree, and in 
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ANITA— THE LIFE IN SOUTH A3IERICA AND THE RETURN 
TO TTALY 

' Oh vcrdl, latemlAabilJ, desert« 
distes« della Painpa I oh pascelanti 
taure, del fren della sua Tnano esFerls I 

Irl ella Cfebhe con V alie erbe ondanti, 
tvi El le apparve, blondo come U sole, 
e la goaidd coo ^ occhi scinLUantt . . 

MAKiukitt— Ri>^iedt4 CaniaUMa, 

It w» part ol Italy’s good lock io Garibaldi, that, thanks 
to his splendid physique and to his singular fortune in the 
thick of battle, he survived the penis of these dozen years 
of buccaneering and guerilla war, under conditions that 
would have lolled a weaker man, even without the inter* 
vention of a bullet.* But her other children fell fast 
around him. Rossetti, and many exiles worthy of her love 
and gratitude, perished one after the other by shipwreck or 
by the sword, and their bones were lost in the ocean, or 
buried in the strange land. Ganbaldi grieved deeply till 
the end of his hfe that their graves were unmark^, and 
their memories unknown to the country for whom they 
had given up all and gone to die so far away. They were, 

* He survived the danfen, not onljr o( ibipwreek and of battle, of 
starvation and of exposure tn those vast nareclaimed lands, but even the 
tender mercies of bis eneoLles ■ once, earip In bis South American career, 
be endured two boms of torture, bun; up by bis wrists from the beams 
la the prison ceiling, while the fetxjng populace looked on through the 
doorway. ‘Such agonies,’ he says, ‘cannot be described.’ When his 
torturer (Millan) afterward fell into bis hands, be sstomsfaed his South 
American followers by refusing to see the man, and by ordering bim to be 
set free on the spot. 
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indeed, more truly her martjTs than martjTs of those Re* 
publics in •vvhcee service they fell. Their forgolteP names 
axe not inscribed, like those of their successors, on the 
muniapal tablets of famous Italian atics, for they lived in 
daj-s when to love Italy was to bum with unrequited love.^ 
Garibaldi had no fear of death, but he Imd i poetic 
horror of the oblivion that too soon overtakes the memory 
of the brave. Once, in the early years of his American 
buccaneering, when he himself, struck down on deck by a 
bullet, lay for several days at the point of death. 1^ be- 
sought one of his friends to bury him on land, camesUy 
entreating, in the words of Ugo Foscolo, for 

■ a stone 

To mark my bones from the unnumbered bones 
tMiich o’er the fields «nd waves are »o<rn by death.’ ' 

Kot long after that, he was shipwrecked, and though bis 
famous pewers of svviswuug brought him safe to Undi 
several of his dear Italian friends sank before his eyes, in 
spite of his eSorts to save them. Thrown ashore, in the 
Brazilian Province of Santa Caterina, he and his amphibi- 
ous follovving at once took part as soldiers in the capture 
of the important town of Laguna ; they were welcomed as 
liberators by the Republican inhabit^ts, and Garibaldi 
was sent on board the captnred fleet of the Imperialists, 
where it rode in the lagoon that gives its name to the 
city. It was in the year 1839. He paced up and down the 
deck of his newly acquired flagship, * the top-sail sdiooner 
llaParica, of seven guns,' but he was in no victor’s mood. 
The recent loss of so many friends had struck him with 
melancholy, and he began to fed the loneliness of his life. 
His heart turned to the natural remedy. The ladies of the 
Central States of South America, both in the towns and in 
• ‘ nn usso 

Cbe distinsoa le mie dafle ioSnite 
Osa cbe in tem e in cur semloa morte.* 

Dti Sepotiri, lines 
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the ujxountry ranches, combined many of the eNquisite 
graces of old Spanish rcfinenjent and courtesy with the 
greater freedom and hardihood of a race of settlers m a ne\Y 
and spacious land , nor was the love of letters and poetry 
by any means \vanting among them Since this favourable 
opinion was formed by staid English merchants, who 
travelled widely in these regions, and had intimate deal- 
ings with its inhabitants, it is not surpnstng to find that 
it was also the experience of the susceptible and romantic 
child of the Mediterranean In the course of his roving 
life he had been, several times, funously, but bnefly, in 
love He felt that he must now wn for himself an object 
on which he could fix his affections His own artless 
narrative is alone worthy to introduce Anita 

' The loss of Lmgi. Edoardo. and others of my countrymen, 
left me utterly uolated I felt quite alone in the world 
I needed a human heart to lo\e me one that I could keep 
always near me I felt that unless 1 found one immediately, 
life would become intolerable By chance I cast my eyes 
towards the houses of the Barra, a tolerably high hill on the 
south side of the entrance to tb® lagoon, where a few simple 
and picturesque dwellmgs were visible Outsido one of these, 
by means of the telescope 1 usunUy earned with me when on 
deck, I espied a young woman, and forthwith ga^e orders for 
the boat to be got out. as I wished to go ashore ' 

The girl, whose dark features and hair, vinle carnage 
and determined face he had exjuumed to such good purpose 
through his telescope, may or inay not have been watchmg 
the handsome figure on the deck At least she knew 
well enough who Ganbaldi was, and what deeds he had 
done ; for he was already to the rebels of Brasil what he 
afterwards became to bis countrymen m Europe, and he 
had just taken part in the Lberation of Anita's native town 
Her name was Anita Riberas . She w-as a maiden of eighteen 
years of age, and her father had betrothed, or, at any rate, 
promised her, to a suitor whom she could not Jove. 

Meanwhile Ganbaldi was be“ig row ed ashore : 
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indeed, more truly her martyrs than mart>'rs oi those Re* 
publics in whcKc service they fcIL Their forgotten names 
are not inscribed, like those ol their successors, on tlic 
municipal tablets of famous Italian cities, for they lived in 
daj’s when to love Italj' was to bum with unretjuited love.^ 
Garibaldi had no fear of death, but he had d poetic 
horror of the oblivion that too soon overtakes the memory 
of the brave. Once, in the early years of his American 
buccaneering, when he himself, struck down on deck by a 
bullet, lay for several days at the point of death, h^ be- 
sought one of Ills friends to buty him on land, earnestly 
entreating, in the words of Ugo Foscolo, for 

' a stone 

To mark my bones from the unnumbered bones 
tVhich o'er the fields and waves are sown by death-' • 

Not long after that, he was shjp%vTecked, and though his 
famous powers of swimming brought him sate to 
several of his dear Italian friends sank before his eyed, in 
spite of his efforts to save them. Thrown ashore, in the 
Brazilian Province of Santa Caterina, ho and his amphibi* 
ous following at once took part as soldiers in the capture 
of the important town of Laguna ; they were welcomed as 
liberators by the Republican Inhabitants, and Garibaldi 
was sent on board the captured fleet of the Imperialists, 
where it rode in the lagoon that gives its name to the 
city. It was in the year 1839. He paced up and doum the 
deck of his newly acquired flagship. ' the top-sail schooner 
liaparica, d seven guns/ but he was in no victor’s mo^ 
The recent loss of so many friends had struck him 'vjth 
melancholy, and be began to feel the loneliness of his life. 
His heart turned to the natural remedy. The ladies of the 
Central States of South America, both in the towns and in 

Che djf tmjnia le inie diUe I nfini te 
Ossa cbe to terta e to laar senuna morte,' 

Dfi Stpokri, lines 13-13- 
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the up<ountry ranches, craibined many of the exquisite 
graces of old Spanish refinanent and courtesy with the 
greater freedom and hardihood of a race of settlers in a new 
and spacious land ; nor was the love of letters and poetry 
by any means wanting among them. Since this favourable 
opinion was formed by staid English merchants, who 
traveled rviddy in these r^ions, and had intimate deal- 
ings with its inhabitants, it is not surprising to find that 
it was also the experience of the susceptible and romantic 
child of the Mediterranean. In the course of his roving 
life he had been, several times, furiously, but briefly, in 
love. He felt that he must now win for himself an object 
on which he could fix his affections. His own artless 
narrative is alone worthy to introduce Anita : 

' The loss of Luigi, Edoardo, and others of roy countrymen, 
left me utterly isolated ; I felt quite alooe in the world. . . . 

I seeded a human heart to love ine, one that I could keep 
always near me. I felt that unless I found one immediately, 
life would become intolerable. ... By chance 1 cast my eyes 
towards the houses of the Barra, a tolerably high hill on the 
south side of the entrance to the lagoon, where a few simple 
and picturesque dwellings were visible. Outside one of these, 
by means of the telescope 1 usually carried with me vrhen on 
deck, I espied a young woman, and forthwith gave orders for 
the boat to be got out, as I wished to go ashore.* 

The girl, whose dark features and hair, virile carriage 
and determined face he bad examined to such good purpose 
through his telescope, may or may not have been watching 
the handsome figure on the deck. At least she knew 
well enough who Garibaldi was, and what deeds he had 
done ; for he was already to the rebels of Brazil what he 
aftertvards became to bfa countrymen in Europe, and he 
had just taken part in tbe liberation of Anita's native town. 
Her name was Anita Riberas ; die was a maiden of eighteen ' 
years of age, and her father had betrothed, or, at any rate, 
promised her, to a suitor whom she could not love. 

tleanwhlle Garibaldi was being rowed ashore : 
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' I landed, and. maldng for the houses where I expected to 
find the object of my excur^on, I bad just given up hope of 
feeing her again, when I met an inhabitast of the place whoso 
acquaintance I had made toon after our arrival. 

■ He invited me to take coffee in his house ; we entered, 
and the first person who met my eyes was the damsel who had 
attracted me ashore. ... We both remamed enraptured and 
silent, gazing on one another like two people who meet not for 
the first time, and seek in each other's faces something which 
mokes it easier to recall the forgotten past. At last I greeted 
her by saying. Tu dtvi esser mia, " Thou ougbtest to be mine.” 
I could speak but Uttle Portuguese, and uttered the bold words 
in Italian. Yet my insolence was magnetic. I had farmed a 
tie, pronounced a decree, which death alone could annul.' 

The story of so sudden a wooing is out of the common 1 
but he and she were both very far out of the common. 
Garibaldi’s rash pledging of himself for life to one whom he 
knew so little Is consonant with his character, and has a 
close parallel in an action of bis later life which chanced 
to be aa unfortunate as this chanced to be happy. He read 
Is Anita's face and bearing the clear Imprint of all those 
Amazonian qualities of mind and body that made her, in 
fact, the only possible wife worthy, or able, to bear him 
company in flood and fidd, and mate his adventurous 
spirit at its ou-n level. She, a woman most direct and 
valiant, highly strung, too, by the prospect of the forced 
marriage that awaited her, suddenly saw face to face the 
Hero of her time and country, with his lion-like head and 
flowing mane of gold, come as her deliverer, armed with 
the irresistible might of his will. Who, indeed, would have 
wished to resist, when love flashed from those ' small pier- 
. cing eyes,’ ‘ full of smouldering fire,* and sounded in that 
voice, so ' calm and deliberate,' yet ' low and veiled, almost 
tremulous with inner emotion ’ ? 

That power of personal attraction and moral dominion 
over others, with wfaidi Garibaldi seems to have been 
endowed beyond any man of modem times, was in great 
. part due to something in his voice and to something in bis 
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eyes. Written and oral traditions alike record the peculiar 
manner in which the light of those eyes changed when he 
was deeply moved. General Mitre, who knew him in his 
South American days, %vrote of him thus : 

‘His face was quiet and grave, and his smile appeared on it 
without altering that character. His blue eyes alone revemed 
his emotions, by taking on a dark colour like that of tiie sea, 
which while it remains quiet nurses the tempest which is brooding 
in its depths.' * 

Under this spell, Anita in a moment gave away for 
ever her heart, her soul, and her life. 

There was no hope that her other suitor would forgo 
his claim, favoured as it was by her father, and since in 
those rough times and lands possession was nine points of 
the law. Garibaldi, a few nights later, came back and 
carried her of! on board his ship, under the protection of 
his guns and mariners. The story of that cutting*out ex* 
pedition has never been told in any further detail, nor is it 
possible to say whether secrecy sufficed or whether force 
was necessary. 

Such was the beginning of a love story of nearly ten 
years of married life which none of the world's famous 
legends of love surpass in romance and beauty. But it 
closed in the trag^y among the marshes of Ravenna. 
The horrors of the hour when she died in his arms, a martyr 
to Italy and to him, for awhile darkened his spirit, so that 
he failed to see how splendid he had made her life, how 
bright was the place her life and death would take in bis 
country’s history. In this mood he bitterly reproached 
himself — but no one dearly knows for what : 

■ I had come upon a fotbiddea treasure, but yet a treasure 
of great price. If guilt there was. it was mine alone. And 
there was guilt. Two hearts were jdned in infinite love ; but 
.. an innocent existence was shattered. She is dead ; I am 
wretched ; and he is avenged, yes, avenged 1 On the day 

* Duane told Counteu UartiaeaEo Cesaieseo that hU ejes ' b«uins 
intensely black wbea bs was ezdted.* ' ^ , 
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when, vainly hoping to bring her back to life, I clasped the hand 
of a corpse, with bitter tears ol despair, then I knew the evil 
I had wrought. I sinned greatly, bat I sinned alone.' 

The pubheation of these words for awhile led many to 
suppose that Ganbaldi had gone off with anotlier man's 
wife. But the evidence of his South American friends, the 
terms of his marriage certificate, and the traditions of the 
Garibaldi family, have made u clear that this was not the 
case. Anita Riberas ivas about to be mamed against her 
will to a man whom she did not love, so she was carried off 
by Garibaldi, and had a perfect ri^t to go with him. But 
there would seem to be some mj’sterious event, hinted at 
by Garibaldi in these words, which he was never willing 
to explain. 

Anita and her lover were legally married as soon as they 
returned from the wilderness to cisilisation, at 3 fonte Video, 
after an enforced delay of more than two years.* Their 
sudden resolve to cast in their lot together, though it avas 
the rash inspiration of a moment, was approved by time. 
Neither of these remarkable persons could ever have married 
any one else on equal terms. Tlie elopement with Anita 
was the Sicilian e.xpedition of Garibaldi’s private Ufe : and 
for Italy, too, he had won a heroine and a story. 

She was not by birth or nature an Italian, but had in 
her veins the fighting blood of the race that ruled on horse- 
back the deserts of Brazil. It had been the custom of her 
father to take her about with him on his fishing and hunt- 
ing expeditions. This Amazon ^vas * a Creole born, b’lt 
with all the engaging manners of the seilorilas of old Spain. 
She had become, from the habits of her country, a splendid 
horse-woman, and it was a right to be remembered,’ ^^^ote 
a British naval officer, who saw her in 1846, ' as she rode a 
curvetting animal by the side of her husband.’ Like him. 
she was tender as well as brave, and her only uncontrolled 
passion was that love for which she risked her life so often, 
• Tte rairitgA eertificat' »s dated Osarch oJ St. JtiindJ ot Asst®. 
Moat* Video, March at, 184 * (GaerKMii, 1. is*, J77-378). 
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and lost it at the end. She was an excellent mother, exMpt 
that she finally chose to die for her husband rather than to 
live for her children. 

Garibaldi's companions in ums, the cxiltivated Euro* 
peans in the Italian campaign, no less than the fighting 
men in South America, adored her, when she talked with 
them round the camp fires, when she nursed them in sick- 
ness, and when she rallied their breaking ranks on the 
field of battle. 

So these two sjuled away, and spent their honeymoon 
in amphibious warfare along the coast and in the lagoons, 
fighting at close quarters ag^nst desperate odds. In her 
first severe action Anita was knocked down on deck by a 
cannon-ball, on the top of three dead men. Her husband 
rushed to her side, but she was already on her feet, and as 
active as thou^ nothing had happened to discompose her. 
On another occasion, during Garibaldi's absence on shore, 
she was the soul of the battle until his return. 

Before, long they were ranging the hills again, far in- 
land, at the head of the Republican armies. 

‘ Anita was my treasure, and no less zealous than myself 
for the sacied cause of nations, and for a life of adventure. 
She looked upon battles pleasure, and the hardships of camp 
life as a pastime; so that, however things might turn out, 
the future smiled on us, and the vast American deserts which 
unrolled themselves before our gaze seemed all the more delight- 
ful and beautiful for their wildness.' 

What spaces of earth and sky, what speed, what firee- 
dom, what glory of life and love were theirs, as they galloped 
side by side, and slept under the homely stars. 

In one of their earliest land battles, which went ill for 
the men of Rio Grande, she was captured by the Imperi- 
alists, and believed that Garibaldi was among the slain. 
She obtained leave to search for him, and turned over one 
corpse after another, expecting in each dead face to see the 
features of the man whom she loved. When she found that 
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he had not been left on the fidd, she determined to effect 
her own escape and rcj<«n him at all hazards. Slipping 
away unnoticed from among her drunken guards, she 
plunged into the tropical forest on a high-spirited horse 
which she had obtained from a peasant, crossed sixty miles 
of the most dangerous deserts m America, alone, without 
food, swimming great rivers in flood by holding on to her 
horse, riding through hostile pickets at the passes of the 
hills and the fords of the streams, who took the wild Amazon 
for an apparition and ran away in panic. After four days 
she reached Lages, where her husba^ soon joined her. 

Among such scenes their first child was bom ; they 
called him Mcnotti, after the martjTed leader of the Italian 
revolutions of 1831. Between their elopement and his 
birth they had liad no rest and no drilised life, but had 
been wandering over the sea and the wfldemess. Anita 
had been present at several battles, and endured on horse- 
back all the worst hardships of campaigning up to the 
time of her confinement (September ifi. 1840). Next, she 
bad to ily into the wilderness with her infant of twelve 
days upon the saddle-b<nv. She and Garibaldi spent the 
rainy season wandering, xrilh dwindling forces, in a state 
little better than that of outlaws, in the depth of the 
primaval forest, where alone they were safe from the 
victorious armies of Brazil. Food ran short, for in the 
forest the lasso was of no avail ; the rain fell on them 
unceasingly, whether they marched or camped ; the infant 
almost lUed of cold. 

' Anita,' wiitea her hosband. * was in constant terror at the 
thought of losing oar hlenotti. and indeed it was a miracle 
that we saved him. In the steepest parts of the track, and 
when crossing the torrents, I carried him, then three months 
old, slung from my neck 1^ a handkerchief, trying to keep him 
warm gainst my breast and with my breath.' 

"niis sort of Robin Hood life could not go on for ever, 
end Garibaldi perceived that he must choose between the 
service of Rio Grande and'bis duties to Anita and Ifenotti. 
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Remembering that Rio Grande was not the land that had 
a lien on his life and family and everything that was his, 
he determined, at the beginning of 1842, to return to civi- 
lisation, and seek a peaceful home in Monte Video, the 
capital of the Republic of Uruguay, set at the point where 
the ocean-going ships enter the Rio de la Plata. He man- 
aged, on his way thither, to lose a fine herd of cattle, the 
wages of his six years’ warfare, arrived at Monte Video with 
nothing in the world berides three htmdred cattle hides, 
not a dear commodity in those regions, and %vas fain to earn 
a precarious livelihood for his family as shipbroker and 
teacher of mathematics. But, though diligent, he was not 
successful in the arts of peace, and he was glad, a few months 
later, to be again fighting in a new quarrel. 

Rosas, the celebrated * tyrannos * of the rival Republic 
of Argentina (Buenos Ayres), on the other side of the Rio 
de la Plata, threatened Uruguay (Monte Video), whose 
rulers appealed to the famous stranger within their gates. 
He help^ to make them a navy, and taught it how to fight. 
But that was not all. Monte Video contained a large 
forrign population of French and Italians, and from the 
latter Garibaldi raised his * Italian Legion,' to show the 
jeering Frenchmen what his compatriots coidd do in war. 

This Italian Legion of Monte Video was the origin of the 
Garibaldians proper. ,It was the first considerable body 
of his countrymen whom he ever commanded on land ; 
most of the men were political exiles ; it was they who 
first w’ore the famous ‘ rrf shirt ’ ; • and those of them who 

* Tb« reason why Uis red shirt was origtaally chosen tor the Italian ' 
Legion of Monte Video is not known with certainty. But an extremely 
probable, because very prosaic, solatios of the problem Is as follows : 

‘ Its adoption,' writes Admiral Winningtm-lngram, who was in Monte 
Video as a young man in 1846, ‘was caus^ by the necessity of clothing 
as economically as possible the newly raised Le^on, and a liberal oSer 
having been made by a mercantile house in Monte Video to sell to the. 
Government, at reduced prices, a stodc of ted woollen shirts that bad been 
intended for the Buenos Ayres market, srtilch was now Closed by the 
blockade eetablislied there, it was tbon^t too good a chance to be neglected. 
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came back with him to Europe in 1848 imported the Gari- 
baidian dress, tradition, and methods in wai and politics. 
The idea with which thqr enlisted was to fight for the 
liberties of Monte Video in return for the shelter it had 
given them, relusing all lidi rewards ; but the idea behind 
was to prepare for another struggle, which, as Garibaldi 
said, he bad never forgotten even ‘ in the depths of the 
American forests.’ Tliey carried ‘ a black flag with a 
volcano in the midst — symbol of Italy mourning, with the 
sacred fire in her heart ; * this banner can to-day be seen 
in the Conservatori Museum on the Roman Capitol 

In the formation and training of this force, which started 
a tradition afterwards so important in the history of Europe, 
Garibaldi was assisted by the veteran patriot Anzani, to 
whom he deferred more than to any other man in the course 
of his life. An exile from his coimtry since 1821, Anzani 
had fought for liberty in Greece, Spain, Portugal, and 
BrazU, and it was Garibaldi’s belief that if he had lived to 
fight for Italy he would have shown the world that he was 
one of the very greatest of her sons. Another of his most 
trusted lieutenants was a handsome young Milanese exile of 
the name of Media : having sen'ed his apprenticeship as a 
warrior of liberty in the Carlist wan, he had been in England 
and become intimate with Mazzini, and had now come to 
South America to make his living as a merchant or, as he 
himself afterwards declared, merely because of weakness in 
his lungs which could not endure the English climate. But, 
arrived in America, he again took to fighting, attracted by 
the reputation of Garibaldi, of whom he had heard as the 
rising hope of the Mazzinian circle in Europe. The chief at 
once reposed his confidence in the new-comer, and never 
had reason to withdraw it, tboroughout the wars and revolu- 
tions of many famous years. 

«nd tbe porctuse wu, tbenfexe, efl«cted. Tbese bad bceo iatended 
to be worn by those employed ia the “Selad^m,” or frest slaugbterlag 
and salting establishments for cattle at Ensenada, and other places in the 
AritentJae provinces, as they made good winter clothing, and by thdr 
colour disguised in a measure the bloody work the men had In hand.' 
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The Italian Legion saved Monte Video. They took the 
leading part in the battles dose round the capital, when, in 
1843 and again in 1846, the enemy pressed the siege hard. 
At other times they were pre-eminent as the heroes of the 
distant war along the banks of the Uruguay River, where 
unnumbered herds of cattle and horses wandered at liberty 
over the vast ranches of the gattchos, the magnificent but 
half-savage patriarchs of that rich %vildemess. The left 
bank of the river was preserved for Monte Video in the early 
part of 1846, by a few hundred of the Italian infantry 
under Garibaldi, who defeated Rosas' linesmen, and formed 
an impregnable rock amid the swarms of wild gaucho horse- 
men, who, armed ^v^lh spears, sabres, and lassos, carried 
on the war between the two Republics.* The most notable 
of these actions, fought against immensely superior numbers, 
was the battle of Sant' Antonio, near Salto (February, 1846), 
the fame of which spread to Europe. 

During these »rars of Jfonfe Video, Anita stayed fn the 
capital and minded her growing family. She proved as 
admirable a mother and housekeeper as she had been a 
warrior ; it was a hard struggle against poverty, for her 
husband always shared what little he bad with others, 
while at the same time he refused the rewards of land, 
rank and wealth, eagerly proffered by the state which he 
had saved. In 1843 one of the most respectable merchants 
of Monte Video c^ed the attention of the Minister of War 
to the fact that 

' in the house of Garibaldi, the commander of the Italian 
Legion and of the national fleet, the man to whom Monte 
Video owed its life from day to day, no light was lit after sun- 
do\Tn, because candles \4-ere not comprised in the soldier’s 
ration, the only thing Garibaldi had to live on. The Minister 
• Caribali^ writes in hU mem^is : * I have heard our lads (la Europe) 
cry “ Cavalry, cavalry 1 ” and, I am ashamed to say, throw down their 
aims and flf, often at a false alarm. Cavalry 1 ^Vhy, the Italians at Sant' 
Antonio and the Cajinan (battles m the Uragoar) laughed at the first 
cavalry in the world, though la those days they bad nothing but bad flint- 
lock guns.’ ' ^ 
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thereupon sent, by bis aide-de-camp, G. 51. Torres, a hundred 
paiacconi (500 francs) to Garibaldi, who, keeping half this sum, 
gave back the other half in order that it should be sent to the 
house of a widow, who. according to him, had more need of it 
Fifty paiacconi (250 francs) was the only money that Garibaldi 
had from the Republic. While he remained among us his 
family lived in poverty ; he was never dressed differently from 
the soldiers ; often his friends had to resort to subterfuges 
to make him change his worn-out clothes. He bad all the 
inhabitants of 5fonte Mdeo for his friends ; ne\‘er was a man 
there more universally loved, and it was only natural.’ 

01 tWs period sevoal stories are told, as humorous as 
they are touching : how the saviour ol Monte Video came 
home one evening wrapped up to the chin, having given away 
his only shirt to an old legionary who had even more need of 
It than he ; how Anita was almost weeping, one day, to find 
that the last three Uttle coins had vanished from the recess - 
where she kept the family horde, till her warrior confessed 
that he had stolen them to buy (heir little girl a toy, and 
Teiesita herself appeared in the doorway brandtdiing the 
trophy in exculpation of the offender : hotv he appeared 
one day on parade wth his golden locks dose shorn, b^use 
the universd and passionate adoration of him by the ladies 
of Monte Video distressed Anita, and he had. for her relief, 
despoiled his beauty. 

Garibaldi often ^Tsited his friends of the British Lega* 
tion, but they noticed that he always came late at right, 
until at last one oi them ventured to say to Viim : ‘ V^hy - 
do you not come in the daytime ? You are always sure of 
a welcome here,' Garibaldi in rcriy flung back his poficJio, 
and re\’ealcd the scanty condition of his clothing ; thongh 
he might at that period have been well off. he w’as living in 
rags rather than take the money of the struggling Republic. 

Towards the end of his residence in Monte Video he - 
refused resvards of land from the Government, and per- 
suaded his Legionaries to endure this selt-chosen poverty, 
partly as an example of Republican rirtue, much needed in - 
those latitudes, and partly in order that they should alwaj-s 
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be morilly free to tlirow up the»r engag^craents and return 
(0 Italy at the shortest possible notice Garibaldi M-as 
getting ever more impatient to be gone He alviajs retained 
a warm feeling for the people of Uruguay as ' a very lovable 
people (tfn card popoh), but he was beginning to see 
through their politicians The sordid personal ambitions, 
never far below the surface in South American affairs soon 
showed themselves in sudi a waj that even Ganbaldi, 
With all his idealisation of a Republic batthog for freedom, 
could no longer be blind to them 

Ever since his landing m Amcnca whenever he was 
not buned m the wilderness Ganbaldi bad been in con- 
stant touch vnth 'Young Italj,' corresponding under his 
old assoaation name of Borcl ' And now, os the forties 
rolled by, the Montcvadcan exiles listened year by year 
ever more eagerly to tlie ncivs sent by their fnends m 
Italy and in London In 1844 they hcari that the Italian 
tricolor had been raised in the Neapolitan kingdom by 
Attilo and Emilio Bandicra, and that the two gallant 
brothers together with Ricaotti had been taken and shot, 
Ganbaldi gave his younger son the name of Ricciotti 

But then m 1847 came other news The liberal and 
national movement had swelled so high that it had pene- 
trated even palace walls Under the name of Pio Nono, a 
reforming Pope had come to the throne Savoy and Tuscany 
were moving towards constitutionalism It ivas hoped that 
the whole land, govertvors and governed alike would soon 
be arming for a national crusade against the Austrians m 
Milan , and in December 1847 Ganbaldi lived in the ex- 
pectation which now seems strange mdecd that the Pope 
or the Grand Duke of Tuscany would employ him to ex]^ 
the foreigner from the Lombard plain 

Already the names of Ganbaldi and his Italian Legion 
were household words with patnots at home The fame 
of Ganbaldi s achievements had been dihgently nursed by 
Mazzmi s secret agenaes, and 10 these latter months of 
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freedom, by the newly enjandpated press of Tuscany, Rome, 
and Savoy. Thus, in May 1848, while Garibaldi M’as actually 
crossing tlie ocean, a IJutch artist, named Koelman, was 
sitting in a cafe in Rome, when he heard an Italian sayy 
‘ Garibaldi is coming back from Monte Video 1 ' ‘ Who is 
Garibaldi ? ' said the ioreigncr ; and forthwith supplied 
himself, lor a few coppers, with a pamphlet, adorned hy 
a portrait of the eagerly expected chief, recounting his 
adventures and wars in the western world. Incredulity 
was the first impression produced upon the artist by a story 
so sensational ; lor he could not believe that heroes of 
romance still existed, or that, if they did, they could have 
any effect upon modem Europe. A year afterwards the 
unbeliever %yas constraiued by love of this very Garibaldi 
to risk his life in delencc of a country that was not his own. 
and he has left to posterity a book which contains a living 
portrait of the man whom he Icamt to adore. 

So the Garibaldian legend was already planted is Italy 
when Anita, with her children, landed at Genoa in the 
spring of the year of revolutions, welcomed to her new 
country by an enthusiastic crowd of citizens crying rnw* 
for Garibaldi and ‘ our Garibaldi's family.' * 

A few months later, after heart-breaking delays caused 
by the fears of the Montevidcan Government and the 
English merchants about the defence of the State. Gari- 
baldi lumself foUo^ved in the ship Speranza. with the fighting 
men, somewhere between sixty and a hundred in number. 
He had sent over his wife and children first to safe quarters, 
because, not knowing the course that Italian politics had 
taken in the first months of 1848, be was prepared to have 
to land his troops in the territories of hostile governments, 
and to meet, very possibly, the fate of the Bandieias. 

The Sperama set sail 00 April 15, 1848, four we^ 
after the population of Milan had risen and driven Radetrfcy 
and his 20,000 Austrians out of the city, in five days of the 

• Tbe ciindrea tUtdolU, **4 TFrefiita. 

(ii«4 ia Asu-nca, to tb« inexTrcisble pief of ber parents. 
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hardest and most glorious strcct-fighting in the annals of 
revolution But Ganbaldi and his compamons did not 
know of these actions, as their ship moved on, day by day 
and night after night, through the lonely Atlantic They 
only knew that they were going ‘ towards the attainment of 
the passion and desire of their lives ‘ 

‘ That thought was tlie abundant reward for the penis, 
hardships and suSermgs incidental to a life of tnbulation 
Our hearts beat high with lofty enthusiasm If the right hand 
hardened in battles far away had been strong m an ahen cause 
what will it not be for Italy ? * 

And so these men, joyfully seU-devoted, sailed to their 
graves and their glones m that ship Since they were alone 
upon It, with no unbelievers there to mock their ceremomes, 
every time that the sun went down in ocean they stood up in 
a arcle on the deck, and * sang for evening prayer a patnotic 
hymn * Thus from the fulness of their pure hearts id those 
men about to die, salute their mother Her past and 
future sang in unison Old Anzam, type of the proto- 
martyrs who had given their lives for no meed of fame or 
thanks in the bitter, stified years gone by, himself sick to 
death, joined feebly in the dmnt ivith the young generation 
who were hastening as willing victims to a more conspicuous, 
but not a more noble, sacrifice And with the other voices 
blended the low, nch voice of the deliverer to be — till the 
song, without an audience, died upon the waters’ waste 



CILVPTER III 
ITAl-V'S FAaCRE iK 1848* 

‘ bloosi o{ hcp« wat tberc «hea Aostiia stood like in Inn wsU. 
tad their o'ara oaes dashhig oSilnsC It me as little feeble wives that left 
t red task and 00 toote } Ctoacc Ueseoint (I'sKtru, chap, xvl )• 

When Garibaldi left ilonte Video, in April 184S. he ivas still 
ignorant of the events wWch had revolutionised Italy in 
the opening tnonlbd ol the year. Fearing that the govern- 
ments in every State of the Peninsula might after aU prove 
to be on the side ol ' order,* he was prepared to run aihere 
somewhere south o! Leghorn, on the wooded Tuscan coast, 
and raise the tricolor standard in the wilderness, unless be 
received {oxthes advices ftotn Masziui. with whom be had 
made arrangements to oommuiucate on his arrival in 
Foropean waters. 

\Mth such resolute purpose Garibaldi and his comrades 
had already sailed past the British sentinels into the Slediter- 
tanean, before news, wtudr had for some time been stale 
in Europe, met them out at sea, changing the whole chaiactw 
of their expedition, and caoring them to reshape their 
course for Kedmontese territory'. The tidings, which they 
first gleaned from a passing vessel, were confirmed and 
amplified when they touched at a Ifttle port tmvn on the 
cast coast of Spain to procure fresh supplies, chiefly for 
the benefit of the dying Anzard. Garibaldi thus describes 
the scene : 

‘ Captain Gazrolo, commanding the Sperantu, went ashore, ■ 
and quickly returned oa board with news to turn the heads 


For tku Oiaptcr lee E, p. 19 above. 
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of men far less enthusiastic tiian ourselves. Palermo, Milan, 
Venice, and a hundred sist^ cities, had brought about the 
momentous revolution. The Piedmontese army was pursuing 
the scattered remnants of the Austrian ; and all Italy, repUnng 
as one man to the call to aims, ^va.s sending her contingents of 
brave men to the holy war. The efiect produced on all of us 
by this news may be better imagined than described. There 
was a rushing on deck, embracing one another, raving, weeping 
for very joy. Anzani sprang to his feet, excitement over- 
powering his terrible state of weakness. Sacchi absolutely 
insisted on being taken from bis berth and carried on declL 
" Make all sail 1 “ %vas the general cry. ... In a flash the 
anchor was weighed and the brigantine under sail.’ 

And so, on June 21, they arrived at Nice, * no longer 
exiles, no longer forced to fight for the privilege of land- 
ing * on their * native shores.’ The whole city raged with 
joy round the man who had stolen away fourteen years 
before, under sentence of death, and Garibaldi, who had 
little knowledge of the real state of the Peninsula, imagined 
that he was landing to take part in the campaign that should 
dedde for ever the liberation of Italy. All was hope and 
happiness, for here, too. he found Anita and his chQdrcn 
safely avk-aiting him, and his old mother whom he loved so 
well and had not seen for so long. Perhaps it was the last 
time in his life that he was altogether contented. ' Cer- 
tainly my position was an enviable one,’ he writes of that 
day. ‘ I am deeply touched, remembering those sweet 
emotions which were to end so quickly and so painfully.’ 

The first grief that clouded the Italian sky for Garibaldi 
was the immediate death of Anzani. the ozily man in his 
company who was in some sense his equal, ’ that truly 
great Italian, for whom all Italy should by rights have 
mourned. I never knew,' he wrote, * a more capable and 
honourable man. or a soldier of loftier character.* 

The greatest of that first generation of Gariboldians who 
had shared their chief's early stru^les in America, Anzani, 
on his death-bed at Genoa, spoke Us famous word to Medici, 
the representative of the jwrng men who li\'cd to achicTC 
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the glories of Sicily and Naples. Some dispute had already 
arisen : ' Do not,’ said the dying patriot to Medici, ‘ do not 
be too hard on Garibaldi : he is a man of destiny ; a great 
part of the future of Italy depends on him, and it trill be a 
grave error to abandon him.’ 

Next day the old patriot was dead ; ' his body was carried 
through Liguria and Lombardy to be buried in the grave 
of his fathers, at Alzatc, his native place.' He had been 
an e.TiIe from Italj’ for twenty-seven j'eais, but when he 
died at last upon her soil he must have felt certain of her 
approaching liberation. 

The good news which had met Garibaldi on the coast 
of Spain, although it was tnie, or at least had been true 
at one moment, was not the whole truth. Nine-tenths of 
the soil of Italy was. indeed, in the power of national and 
OQRStituUonaJ governments, but, although each monarch 
had yielded more or less to the call of his subjects for con- 
stitutionalism, neither Ferdinand of Naples nor Leopold 
of Toscany, nor even Pio Nono— whose accession had 
given the tot impolse to the movement — had the least 
intention of abdicating thrir thrones in favour of Italian 
unity. The Insrinct of self-preservation made them jealous 
of King Charles Albert of Piedmont, who had abandoned, 
his reactionary policy in order to bead the national crusade 
against his Austrian neighbour in the Lombard plain, and 
was already in a sense bidding for the crow n of It^y, which 
his son was to fo^e and wear. The eJtani du dipart of the 
students and workmen starting for the battle-fields of the 
north could not fail to sound ominously in the cars of the 
Pope, the Grand Duke, and the Neapolitan King, who em- 
ployed the executive power in the States of the south 
and centre, not in organising the national crusade, but 
in damping its ardours, thwarting the departure of the 
volunteers, and preparing for reaction at home. Their 
attitude towards the natioiial struggle against Austria 
recalled the hstless inactivity of Louis XVI., or the open 
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enmity displayed by liis consort in the first great storm of 
revolutionary ^va^ ; but, whereas that policy n-as fatal to 
Louis, and not to France, the similar policy of these mon- 
archs proved immediately fatal to Italy, and only after a 
dozen years recoiled on themselves. 

And so, when Garibaldi disembarked, it was true in 
theory rather than in practice that a pan-Italian ^var was 
being waged against Austria on the Lombard plain. But 
at least tlic struggle in the North engrossed the thoughts of 
reactionaries and Liberals in every part of Italy, for all 
knew that their own fate was involved in the fate of Milan, 
the key by which alone Austria could lock, or Piedmont 
unlock, the whole Peninsula. Ihen. as in the time of 
Rivoli and Marengo, as aftenvards in the time of Magenta 
and Solferino. the battles lost or wn at the foot of the 
Alpine passes, and in the vineyards of the great northern 
pl^, decided what must be the approaching fate of Naples. 
Florence, and the Papal territories. 

If the Italians bad then been united in purpose and 
in policy, as they were in 1859, they could, vri^out 
from France or any other country, have hoisted the Aus- 
trians over the Brenner Pass in the early summer of 1848. 
For they were not at that moment fighting an Empire, but 
only an army. Austria-Hungary bad gone to pieces, Hun- 
garians and Bohemians had established their independence, 
and even the Viennese — for centuries the bulwark of loyalty 
to the Hapsburg — were expelling the Emperor from his 
capital. \Vhile the central fortress of Mettcmich’s Euro- 
pean policy was being stormed by the mob. France and 
Germany were in the bands of revolutionists, and a fiood, 
not like that of 1792, fiowing easriv'ard from France, but 
spontaneously rising in every quarter from a thousand 
wells, submerged the landmarks, palaces, and steeples of 
old Europe. 

Driven out of Milan by the heroism of its citizens, 
Radetzky had at the end of March fallen back into the 
famous ' Quadrilateral,’ the four great fortresses of Verona, 
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Mantua, Pcschiera and L^ago, which guarded the mouth 
of the Brenner Pass, and famed Austria’s iile de poni, 
whence she could debouch into Italy. Here, in the Quad* 
rUatcral, the old order stood magnificently at bay. Nath 
of the Alps the Austrian Empire had ceased to exist, but 
it lived in the camp of Radctxky, where Hungarians, who 
in their own country were Kossathites hostile to the Em- 
peror, were only eager to slay his enemies. The habits 
engendered by discipline, the fraternal bonds of esprit de 
corps, and above all that ignorant contempt fa the Italians 
indigenous in the transalpine barbarian — a feeling old as 
Attila, old as Brennus — gave to Radetehy's troops a uruty 
which %vas wanting to their assailants.* 

That svant of unity svas felt everywhere and in cverj'- 
thing. It was not merely that the governments of Tuscany, 
Rome, and Naples succeeded in roaWng the volunteers 
from two-thirds of the Peninsula comparatively few and of 
no great sendee. The whole North was engaged in the 
war, hut tlie North itself %vas divided by factions. It was 
split between the monarchical party, who wanted aU the 
liberated provinca to vote at once for * fusion ' with Pied- 
mont, and the Republicans, who looked to achieve Italian 
unity through a federation of democratic States. There 
was local jealousy between the cities, who had not accepted, 
OT at least had not assimilated, tlie nnv idea of national 
union ; and, worst of all, there was a 'ridespread incapacity 
for OTganisation and war, inevitable in the first months of 
liberty among a people whose natural, native chiefs had so 
long been excluded from partidpation in government and 
faced to be idle daves a secret conspirators. 

But, in Venice, Slanin had already shown that Italy 
possessed at least one great man of action. By marvellous 
audacity and wisdom the inspwd lawyer procured without 
bloodshed the withdrawal of the Austrians from the dty. 
His next step, the prodamation of the Venetian Republic. 

' * Tbe patriotic part of tbe Italian ooDScriplt had deserted iiom the 
Austrian army. • ' 
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though it did much to inspire emulation of former glories, 
did not make for unity of spirit. It drove Charles Albert 
into premature intrigues for the formal annexation to Pied- 
mont of territories wliich were stilt the seat of a doubtful 
war uith Austria, and this policy in turn irritated the strict 
Mazzinians, a small but important body who could not 
forget that this king had once sought to take their lives, 
and had succeeded in taking the lives of the dearest friends 
of their youth. Meanwhile the Provisional Govenanent of 
Milan, distracted by these political intrigues, and wanting 
in practical ability, mismanaged the business of its war 
department, and wasted ard wearied the fervour of the 
Lombard volunteers, out of sheer incapacity ; while the 
Piedmontese miUlary authorities, suspicious of democratic 
enthusiasm, and professionally contemptuous of irregular 
troops, thwarted the volunteer movement with deliberate 
intent. 

Charles Albert had indeed one instrument ready sharp- 
ened in his hand, the splendid r^ular army of Piedmont, 
a match for the Austrians by the highest professional 
standards. But even this he could never muster enough 
resolution to use in a straight home-thrust. In Klarch he 
^vasted the first precious days after the rising of Milan, 
while the retreating Austrians might have been cut to 
pieces before they reached the shelter of the Quadrilateral ; 
in May he ordered a retreat from the half-won battle of 
Santa Lucia, near Verona, and then continued, with that 
strange moral timidity in war which was so much in con- 
trast to his physical courage, to let one opportunity after 
another pass by. 

Such was the state of Hungs when Garibaldi arrived at 
the roj’al headquarters at Roverbella {July 3, 4) and loyally 
oSered his sword to Charies Albert. He was then, and 
remained all his life, a Republican ; but then, as later, 
he was ready to fight for popular government under other 
forms preferred by the majeaity of his countrymen, rather 
than blast the hopes of the nation by creating divisions 



— a more truly democratic view, perhaps, than intransigent 
sectarianism. If, in 1848, Victor Emmanuel had been in 
his father’s place, he would have welcomed Garibaldi with 
open arras, and Cavour would have known. how to exploit 
‘ the hero of Jlonte Video ' for all be was wxirth, to rekindle 
through him the failing enthusiasm of the volunteers, and 
to reunite the Democratic parties to the throne. But 
Charles Albert (or his constitutional ministers, for it is 
diffi cult to apportion the responsibility) thought it enough 
to show courtesy to the pardoned traitor of 1834, and his 
services were rejected by Piedmont Garibaldi thereupon 
took a commission under the incompetent Provisional 
Government of Milan, and was sent, with a few badly 
armed and ill-chosen men, to Bergamo, where he had neither 
time nor opportunity to create the least diversion before 
the disaster fell on the main army. 

On July 25 the royal forces were defeated at Custoza, 
in spite of their valour and good conduct, owing to bad 
generalship and the breakdown of the commissariat. The 
anny was not destroyed, nor even routed : but in the next 
ten days it was forced t«ck from one point to another, In a 
series of ill-conducted and bravdy-contested engagements, 
until it was finally driven into Milan. There this most 
unhappy king bad enough sympathy with the people to 
be exquisitely sensitive to the batted which he had called 
down on himself by disappointmg all the national hopes 
and handing back the gallwt Milanese to the tyranny from 
which th^ had freed themsdves in March without his aid. 
On the day that the enraged populace besieged him in the 
Greppi Palace, bis friends could see how pure and deep 
were bis sufferings. 

* He was on foot, deadly pale, and aged in face and figure 
(writes Bella Hocca). He held his sword tight under his arm, 
and, when be saw me, said, ** Ah, mon cher La Rocca, quelle 
jouraSe, quelle jouroie 1 " I shall never forget the tone of his 
voice.' 

On August 5, be was compelled to surrender Milan to 
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tlie Austrians, partly because the Provisional Government 
there had neglected to make any preparations for defence, 
or even for fc«xling their Piedmontese allies. 

The army evacuated the city during the night. A few 
desperate men fired on the soldiera, an they sadly defiled tlirough 
the streets. But disaster had broken down the misunder- 
standing : more than half the population, it was estimated, 
fled with the army, indignant at Austrian rule ; and. tenderly 
assisted by the soldiers, the terror-stricken citlrens thronged 
the roads to Piedmont.' 

By their heroic ' five days ' of street fighting, in Jfarch, 
tlie Milanese had tvon less than five months of liberty ; but 
they had registered a claim upon tlie future, and Austrian 
rule was henceforth too wllous ever again to seem a legal 
and settled government. Italian unity had failed to materi- 
alise because Italians were not yet united in heart and 
mind, and the failure had been Ac more sure and rapid, 
because the man ivho alone could have saved the situation 
lacked all Uic political and all the military* qualities of a 
Pater Palria. But if Charles Albert was not the father of 
his country, he was the father of Victor Emmanuel. 

When, four days after the evacuation of Milan, the 
famous Annistice was signed between Piedmont and Austria, 
it was scarcely unnatural, though it was unjust, in the 
Democrats to think that Ae king had betrayed the national 
cause by making peace, when his army was, as they be- 
lieved, intact — ^when it certainly had not been destroyed. 
And least of all men could Garibaldi, and those who had 
come with him from Monte Video to sell their lives for 
Italy's freedom, be content to lay down their arms be/oie 
they had seen a shot fired in anger. Kings had betrayed 
them ; let Aera appeal to Ae peoples. The king had 
made peace to save his crow'n ; let them proclaim a ' people’s 
war.’ In this mood Ae Garibaldians carried on a Republi- 
can campaign against Austria in the Alps. Mazzini for 
some days had accompanied Ae troops as standard-bearer. 



CHAPTER IV 


CONDITIOV OF Tin: ROStAK STATES UNDER TOE PAPACY, 
1815 -^ 6 — PIO MONO AND THE REFORM MOVEMENTS, 
l 8 ^ 6-^8 

* Par ncC Ausoola aacor <gn e accie««ta 
PatugglAn trud I« adorale Urve 
Pasieg^an tnid « T diadcma « fl maoto 
De' boredl Vaodali al nepotl 
Vcsteado, «1 te«t(io apoaa&o la croc« , 

Ond« 0 Tevcre « 1* Amo a te d«voU, 
liberti taau D«a, ceKas ia (ece 
Sd«5D0S3a«nt« In toon qvaal di pluio ' 

Ueo P«scoto— Od«, Donaparit tUnaiar*, 1797 

Thus the redemption of Italy, ivJudi could be effected only 
by the defeat of the Austrians m the Korth, was postponed, 
by the disunion of her children, for another decade Al- 
though it ivas a grievous thing that ten more years of 
suffering in common were wanted to teach all Italians that 
they had but one cause, yet it was well, perhaps, that good 
generalship or French interference did not, in 1848, give 
them mdependence before they were npe for umon For if 
independence bad come to the different States of Italy 
without union, independence itsdf would have been less 
stable and of less value. As yet the Papacy, with its 
scarcely diallenged claim to reign over the centre of the 
Perunsula, stood morally and geographically in the ivay of 
amalgamation , even Liberab and Nationalists had not yet 
completely envisaged the obligation to destroy the temporal 
power, but dreamed, instead, that they would make it 
Libert But events were to take place m the twelve 
months that followed Custoza, which for ever divided the 

£9 
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Papacy from the national cause, and prepared the minds 
oi the Pope’s subjects to throw ofi his allegiance, and to 
merge themselves in one great KInplom of Italy. 

In order that the reader may understand hmv it came 
about that, a few months after the Austrians had driven 
Mazzini and Garibaldi o%’er the passes into Switrcrland, 
they were sliining before Europe as the rival Dioscuri of 
a Roman Republic, it is necessary to give some preliminary 
account of the new scene and the new actors, of the Roman 
States, and the various n^ons, classes, and parties which 
they embraced within their limits. 

The Roman States, as a glance at the map [at end of 
6oofe) will show, stretched from sea to sea, including the 
Tiber and its confluents on the south-west of the Apcnninc 
watershed, and on the north-eastern side the great plain 
of the Romagna, in the angle formed by the Adriatic and 
the Po. This seaward plain of the Romagna, studded with 
famous dries like Bolgona, Forll, Rimini. Ravenna, and 
tilled by a comparatively prosperous peasantry, was cut 
ofi by the highest range of the Apennine mountains, and 
distinguished by the nature of its soil and sccseiy and by 
the character of its people from the arid, backward and 
poverty-stricken Tiber repons, where lay the scat of the 
Pontifical Government. 

Tlie origin of the unnatural subjection of the Adriatic 
seaboard to the rule of Rome lay remote in the history of 
the dark ages. Romagna and the Marches, answering re- 
spectively to the ‘ Exardiate of Ravenna ' and the ' Pentap- 
oUs,’ had been tlic last pieces of Italian soil preserved by 
the decaying Empire seated at Byzantium, ^\’hen. in the 
eighth century', the Lombards snatched these territories 
from the feeble dutch of the successors of Augustus, the 
Pope called in the Frankish kings, who rescued the dries 
of the Exarchate and Pentapolis from the Lombards, and 
made them over to the only power that seemed any longer 
to represent the Roman Empire in Italy, namely, ‘ To the 
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Roman Republic, to St Peter and to his Vicars the Popes 
of Rome for ever ' 

From that time forward the Rom^^ia had been re- 
tamed, in theory at least, by the Pope, and at the close of 
the Middle Ages it had fallen completely under his sway, 
by the chance of war and diplomacy But it belonged, 
by what the French Jacobms called ‘ the law of nature,' 
either to North Italy or to itself alone Napoleon, who 
m his youth had a keen eye for reahties, especially in his 
ancesti^ land of Italy, recognised this fact, and as early 
as 1797 joined the Romagna to the States which he was 
creating in the Po \’al!ey For nearly twenty years before 
Waterloo the Romagnuols had enjoyed, not indeed liberty, 
but enlightened government by Italian laymen tramed on 
the French model, the best code of laws then m Europe, 
and a system of education that ^ya$ modern instead of 
medisval, mihtary and ofEiaal mstead of dencal It ^vas 
during this Fren<± occupation that the seeds of religious 
sceptiasm were sown, and the saentific ideas of the Es 
cydopsdists became familiar to the educated dasses The 
Napoleonic dame was not a pure light, but in Italy it broke 
like the day on those who sat in great darkness • 

But the French rule did at least one injury. It swept 
away the last remnants of muniapal independence within 
the old Papal domimons f In mediseval times, though the 
Pope’s daims extended from sea to sea, yet in practice not 
only the aties of the Romagna, but the Umbnan hill towns 
of Perugia, Assisi, and at one time Orvieto, had to all 

• Napoleonic rule was a revelalloo even to the more intelligent of the 
Italian nobles Tor instance it started the liberal tradition of the Paso* 
Un i oQs of the noble fanUlies of the Romagna , we read that the frequent 
military displays at Ifilan added to aU the uaportant discussions on dvil 
government which he had heard, cUefly through h» uncle then In con 
slant conununieation with the Emperor and bis ministers bad great In 
fluence on the mind of Pietro Desidedo. and made him a Bonapartist in 
bis opinions so that be never ceased to regret and to praise the Code 
Napolton ’ and he was all lus Ufe a Uberat m politics 

t Umbria, and Rome lUelf, were annexed to the French Empire m 
1809 
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above all Bologna, with its University and its European 
fame as one of the chief alies of Italy, became, after the fall 
of Napoleon, strongholds of the most undoubted Liberalism 
in the Peninsula 

Over this Romagnuol community, proud of its past 
traditions, and strugghng towards modem progress, the 
palsied hand was now again stretched from beyond the 
Apennines , again there \vas the ‘ clutch of dead men's 
fingers in live flesh ' The rule of the Pope was repre- 
sented in the ' Legations * of the Romagna by Cardinal 
Legates, who were not properlj responsible to the central 
government, which they often flouted and were not respon- 
sible at all to their subjects whom they oppressed at pleasure, 
being able in time of revolt to call in the Austnan troops 
from across the border ‘ The Turks would be better,' was 
a saying m which the Romagnuols summed up their opinion 
of the government 

Although the scandal and anarchy were worst m the 
Romagna, because there the resistance was hottest, the 
principles on which the Cardinals governed the Legations 
were the pnnaples on whidi the pnestly government was 
earned on everywhere throughout the Papal States Edu- 
cation, frowned on as a design of the Liberals to revolu- 
tionise the State, was so successfully discouraged that in 
1837 it was calculated that two per cent of the rural 
population could read and not very much more of the 
dwellers m the towns What education there was remained 
under the speaal surveillance of the pnestly rulers affording 
a subject of unedifying discussion between them and their 
police In the Universities, where most of the teachmg 
had to be given in Latin there was no fear of its bemg too 
modem, political economy was a forbidden subject, while 
Dante, m^em hterature, and the theory that the earth 
moved round the sun were all suspect, and sometimes 
prohibited Anyone supposed to belong to the dangerous 
class of * thinkers ' was shadowed by the pohee even if 
he had no thing to do wath piditics The same vague dis- 
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trust of everj’thing not xnedixval led Gregory to 

prohibit the intrnsioa of railways and telegraphs into his 
dominions. 

The press was under a tigonras censorship, which ex- 
cluded most books and newspapers of any importance, 
whether Italian or foreign. So far was cl^cal ^'igila^ce 
carried, in 1845, that even the newspapers of the British 
Islands were divided into classes according to their de g r ees 
of impiety, and ‘ all the Protestant and sooUed Tory 
papers ’ were placed under the ban. 

The life, freedom, and property of no one who was not 
a friend to Government had any real security in the Papal 
States. Long lists of suspects were handed about between 
the officers spiritual and t emp o r al, whose functions over- 
lapped in the most amazing way- The houses of the suspects 
were perpetually being searched, and their daily goings 
out and in were watched and reported. If evidence was 
lacking, cardinals did not stick at ordering trivial dr- 
cumstances to be tortured into proof, and certainly the 
lower officials had small smipte in obe>'icg the of . 
their mstiuctions. Strange commands were issued to 
the dtizens of this Church-State, sometimes to indiddoals, 
or sometimes to thousands at a time ; as, for example, that 
Ihej' should keep within doors between sunset and sunrise, 
or not go out at lu^t without a lantem ; that they should, 
under compulsion, ‘ perform thdr spiritual exercises for 
three days in a convent chosen by the bishop.* or confess 
once a month before an approved amfessor. Crud punish- 
ments were enacted for neglect. The situation of a ‘ thinker * 
driven into the amfessional by the police must ha^ bad 
piquancy. What did gentlemen in this interesting poadon 
confide to the holy fathers ? 

Heresj', so far as it edsted. was no more tolerated than 
infidelity. Even the English, in the hey-day of their power 
and reputation on the Contment, were not allowed a church 
in Rome, but had to be content to worslup in a building 
outride the Porta del Popolo. The cosmopolitan artist 
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community, which afternartE took its part m defending 
Republican Rome against the Pope, lov^ in those earlier 
da>s to stroll on Sunday morning in the Piazza del Popolo, 
to see the English families marching out of the gate with 
firm tread and Bible under arm, to this humble shnne of 
their proud national worship 

T^oughout the States fines were imposed, inns and 
cafes closed, civil rights withdrawn, at the whim of the 
officials There was no pretence, as in England at the 
same penod, that postal letters would not be opened, and 
their contents commumcated to all Governments concerned 
Worst of all, any man was liable — and hable almost m 
proportion to his public spirit and desire to improve the 
lot of his fellows — to see the inside of the secret cells of 
Pesaro, or of the fortress which nscs on the gnm rock of 
San Leo in the heart of the wildest Apennines In times 
when the Gov emment was spcaally alarmed the forms of 
avilised justice were laid aside, as when, in 1821, many 
hundreds of men and women were impnsoned or banished, 
without trial and without accusation , as when, in 1824 and 
1844, Speaal Commissions were estabbshed presided over 
by persons of the worst character, who judged with an 
indifference to all rules of law, and punished v'nth a feroaty 
that shocked even the Europe of that day Tied up b}' ropes 
to the walls of filthy prisons or to the ‘ galleys * of Civitavec- 
chia or more mercifully executed by gibbeting or ‘ shooting 
m the back ’ the Pope's enemies penshed and were forgotten 
Under such a rtg\me, secret societies were the only 
means of promoting ideas of reform m the State, or even of 
freely studymg hterature and eidianging views on ordinary 
subjects The Italian gemus for this kmd of subterranean 
hfe was not wanting to the occasion, and the Carbonan, 
the Freemasons and, later, ‘ Young Italy,' kept abve thought 
and politics which took a revolutionary trend ansvvenng 
m violence to the degree of repression 

To combat the Liberal secret soaeties the Papal Govern 
ment had various agenaes , besides the regular pohee- 

3 
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officers, there were the Inquisition,* the pricstliood, the 
56 i>r», and tlic centurioni. 

No one could say in the Papa! States where the temporal 
power ended and the spiritual bepn. The spiritual courts 
kept a large proportion oi ordinary judiri^ business in 
tlicir hands, and in the secular courts the clergy occupied 
the highest places on the bench. Not only the ministry 
at Rome, but the huteaucraqi throughout the States, was 
filled with clergy, and these secular authorities (if they can 
be so called) were in the closest touch with the purely 
spiritual authorities, and were constantly supplied from that 
source rvith personal information about suspects. 

' Wliile the police harried the people ia their daily lives, the 
Inquisition collected the secrets ot the confessional, and launched 
its spiritual thunders on the unconforming. An edict U extant 
by the Inquisition-General of IVsaro in 1841, comioanding all 
people to inform against heretics, Jews, and soreete**, those 
who have impeded the Holy or m^e satires against the 
pope and clergy.' 

A bishop would receive from ' the Director of PoUcfiJ 
lists of those who were * suspect ' in his diocese, accompaniea 
by the request to send in reports of discoveries made about 
them through Uie spiritual channels at his command, and 
delation by a parish priest was enough to bring about the 
^sappeaiancc of a supposed LibcraL Under such w system 
it was believed then, and is in the highest degree probable, 
that political and religious reasons %vcre sometimes o^y 
the cloak for the ruin of individuals who were the victims 
of personal jealousy, or stood in the way of sinister designs.! 

■ In 1843 the Inqnldiion bsoed m edict igalart the Jem In the 
Pcntlflcil Scatee, eontalnlnj, anioog other Inioleol teftrieU^ cn_th<« 
■personal liberty, the pravt^on that * no Istaellte shall entert>i“ amicable 
relations with Christians'; those who violate this rule 'stih incar 
punishments ol the Holy Ia<|oIsltlai.* The spirit satirised In Btowntaf * 
Holy Crost Day was ttU] very much alive among the Papal governors. 

t Byron, who knew persons and parties at Ravenna extre«ae>? weD, 
and was regarded as ‘ the cUef ot the liberals, ' potVeed that U* H'® 
scriptions (without trial) ed i8ar, in Ravenna alc«e ten per^’o* 
who were really supporteis vt ttw Cevermnent. ' 
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But there were also classes of lay helpers who assisted 
the ecclesiastics to perform th^ functions The ‘ spies,' 
then familiar figures on the Continent of Europe, as they 
had been in England under the regime of Pitt, were the 
speaal curse of Italy They made life mtolerable by their 
msolence, ubiquity, and treachery , they sat with men at 
their meals, tliey whispered wth them in the market- 
place , they entered the lodges of the Carbonan and helped 
to hatch the plots which they afterwards betrayed Indeed, 
the only way to carry on the secret soaeties at all was to 
hmit the activity of the spies by putting the fear of death 
into theur hearts Under the Papacy, as under the Czardom, 
assassination was the only means of self defence agamst a 
government which not only did not protect hberty, property, 
or life, but used every instrument of force and fraud to 
depnve men of the simplest nghts of humanity But, 
for all that, the Carbonan of the Romagna were greatly 
to blame for the tegular system of assassination which they 
earned on— beginning a few years after Waterloo — not 
merely against spies, but against governors, soldiers, and 
police , toough m Italy more discnminatmg weapons were 
used than the bomb, that diooses its victims by chance 
Byron, who was band in glove with the Carbonan, and lived 
during the winter of xSao-st in daily hopes of a ' row,’ 
eager to take his place in the fighting line, >vas disgusted 
by the system of assassination which bis alhes emplojed, 
sometimes under his very windows On one December 
night he caused his servants to cany into bis o\vn bouse the 
dying Commandant of Ravenna, with five slugs m his body, 
because no one else dared touch him, as he lay bleeding in 
the street, for fear of the assassms A generation later, not 
only scrupulous Liberals like Fanm, but Orsmi himself — who 
afterwards attempted to mnrder Napoleon III — regarded 
the assassinations in the Romagna as wicked and hairoful, 
and helped effectually to suppress them 

The rulers, at any rate, id not regard assassination as 
wrong in itself, for they emi^oyed it as readily as their 
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opponents, who at least had the excuse that they possessed 
no other weapon. The Papal assassins, organised in the 
Centurion! kuids, an offshoot of the famous San-Fcdist 
society, appeared openly, in Romagna and the Marches, 
assuming the name and uniform of Pontifical Volunteers, 
while in the other parts of the Papal dominions they re- 
mained a secret society, answering to the Carbonari. The 
San-Fedists, who protected the Holy Faith sometimes by 
the dagger at midnight, sometimes by open ruffianism in 
the broad day, were permitted by Go%'emment to ‘ beat or 
kill, at their pleasure, any man dubbed Liberal. Freemason, 
or Carbonaro,’ until, to neglect attendance at mass, or even 
to grow one's beard, was enough to expose one to assault 
by these bravos.* Thus the tradition of the bloody feuds, 
which had made life intolerable in the Italy of the ^Middle 
Ages, was continued in the Romagna in the stabbing and 
shooting matches between the Cubonari and Centurioni. 
Yet it is o.nly fair on both political parties to remember that 
the blood-feud was custom of the country quite apart from 
polities : the peasantry, whom Byron loved to see riding 
armed, were not armed for mere show, but because at any 
turn of the road they might meet the wrong raan.f In view 
of these facts, some may be surprised that the sporadic 

* Tbe wearieg oi burls was tlie (Icn oi advanced principles : It was 
prohibited ia Sicily as late as tbe Un>e of tbe Crinieaa War, wbea the 
Sudiiuaa Co&snl at Tnpaid bad to bis connlai nsbU to save 

timsell from beug fiTrdblf shaved bj tbe pohee. 

^ E-t: Byron’s letter (Febroary t4, i8ri). ‘Heard the particolars 
ol the late fray at Rossi, a towa not far from this (Ravenna). It is exactly 
the fact ol Romeo And ClnUetta — net RotnSo, as the Barbanan writes it. 
Two families of amiadini (peasants) aiC at fend. At a ball the yoanger 
part of the families f«g«t their qnacreh “d dance together. An old man 
of one of them enters, and reproves the young men for dandngwith the 
' teaales of the opposite lamily. The male eetaUvea of the Utter resent Ibis. 
Both parties rush home a rut arm themselves. They meet directly, by 
moonlight, in the public way. and 6gl>t it out. Three are kiiled oo the 
Spot, sad six warinded, nKst of them dangeroosly— pretty wtU lot t^ 
families, metbinks, and all faei, of the last week. Another issassinaticm 
has taken place at Cesena— in ^ aboot forty in Romagna within the last 
three stcciths. These people retdn smch ol tbe btiddle Ages.* 
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outburst of tcrronsm tliat greatly marred the Democratic 
tnumph in the Roman States m 1848-49 were not even 
\\orse than they actually acre, and that it uas found pos- 
sible to suppress them under Mazzini's rfgtme o( toleration 
and liberty But that rcape, if combined wth stem justice 
to murderers is, in truth, the only sedative in such cases 
of chronic inflammation 

If this abominable Government had only been the 
bajonet rule of the Austnan veterans tlicmsclves, it would 
have been less shameful to endure. But the system which 
the Austrians were again and agam called in to re-establish 
over the rebels of tbe Romagna was not militansm, or the 
rule of men with like passions to the goveamed, but the 
supremacy of that strange thud sex ubidj the Roman 
Church creates by training men up from boyhood m a 
world that is not the world of men To live under the 
Austnans, after they themselves had suppressed rebellion 
m fair fight, to see the white-coats scourging the pnsoners 
they bad taken in fight and the women who were the pnxe 
of war, was the old pam of the world known to captured 
Troy and Carthage But to be first knocked down by the 
Austrians and then put back to live under the direct control 
and daily espion^e of pnests, to be hable to imprisonment 
and nun if one displeased the black skirt, was worse than 
pain It was as though some indefinable horror, at once 
monstrous and despised, “at once eene and most matenal, 
were m one’s house and lord of it We English living in 
a land and in a generation where these things are so far away, 
where the spiritual guides of an honourable religious minonty 
claim the voluntary obedience to which they have a perfect 
nght, since it is voluntarily given, w e to-day are apt to be 
either angry or amused at the kind of physical horror which 
Garibaldi and his Roman fcdloweis felt for the pnests of the 
reactionary party But if we honestly try to put ourselves 
into their place and time we may or may not think their 
expressions exaggerated , we cannot thmk them unnatural 
Such was government of the Roman States from 
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Waterloo to i8^6, culminating in the pro\’erbial obscurant* 
ism of Gregory XVI., who, elected in time to suppress the 
movements of 1831 with the utmost cruelty, misruled for 
fifteen years, flouting the protests of the French and English 
press, and putting off the representations of the Powers of 
Europe by wiles aldn to those of the Turk 

Such, at least, was the Papal Power as it presented itself 
to the middle and artisan classes, and to the more intelligent 
and prosperous of the pcasantr>% especially in the Romagna. 
But to the majority, perhaps, of the Pope’s subjects his 
rule appeared in a different Kght, if it can be said to have 
appeal to them in any light at alL The men and women 
oi the Umbrian Apennines who, bent with toil and withered 
by starvation and poverty, tilled the hills of olive and the 
valleys thinly clad with vines, or staggered down under 
burdens of brushwood from the grey mountains above— or the 
roalaria'Strickcn herdsmen of the deserts that surrounded 
Rome— what did they know of liberty, or what was it to 
them if Italy bled ? “rhey did not suSer from spies, for 
they had no politics. The censorship was no grievance to 
them, for they could not read The priest was lord of their 
lives, but he was their only visible friend. If the Catholic 
Church tends by its genei^ influence to keep people poor 
and ignorant, it knows how to sweeten ignorance and 
poverty. Anyone who has strayed off the beaten tracks in 
Southern Europe, especially in mountain districts, knows 
the strange beauty and pathos, so far removed from any* 
thing English, of a whole community living a kind of life 
that seems aS old as the hills around them — all of them poor, 
all struggling unaided "by modeni sdence to wring the daily 
pittance from the unmastcred forces of nature, while in their 
midst one poor priest and one poor church remain as the 
only help, the only symbol of the larger world outside, 
and of ages not absoluldy pre-historic. Such isolated 
conditions are now raj^y rhsappcaiing, though a few 
valleys of the Italian Alps stDl touchingly show the type. 
But in the first half of the moeteenth century the Papal 
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States were a preserve of such communities The very 
rigvnt which checked railways and prevented the develop- 
ment of saence and manufactures, prolonged for many a 
pansh pnest the undisputed mastery of the hamlet As a 
whole the clergy of the Roman States were unfavourable 
speamens of their profession , but no one can doubt that 
man y of the village pnests deserved the love as certainly 
many enjoyed the obedience of their fellow poor 

These condibons were not found m the nch of 

the Romagna but on the west side of the Apennines, and 
espeaally m the neighbourhood of the capital the poiertj' 
and superstition of the people and the power of the pnest 
were very great mdeed In Rome itself where the ignorance 
of the population was only slightly less than outside the 
walls • devotion to the Pope was the predominant feehng 
until 1847. in spite of some vigorous seeds of Liberahsm 
The governors of Rome sUU knew how to supply the popu- 
lace ei the capita] with a modiaim of pams aiid a consido 
able quantity of ctrcenses 

• The characteristic note of this penod was struck by the 
leasts and holidays which were celebrated on everv possible 
occasion Anudst ah this political tjTanny finantjal bank 
niptcy and administrative disorder the populace inamfested 
a sceptical indiSerencc in all matters As long as they were 
able to enjoy the horse races m Piazza Navona varied by 
boating for which purpose the Piazza used to be flooded with 
three feet of water and the spectacle of fireworks and balloon 
ascensions as long as the Pope authorised the Carnival orgies 
and Ottobrate (October beanfeasts) with their almost pagan 
ntes and as long as the subventions passed on by the convents 
and the houses of the Cardinals to the indigent classes were 
suiTiciently substantial they were satisfied * 

Napoleon's rule in the valley of the Tiber had been 
shorter (1809-14) and mrare unpopular than m the Ro- 
magnuol Legations. His dramatic brutalities against the 
aged Pius VII had done more to mcrease the sentimental 

* It wu ealeolated (list tea per cent cooM read 
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loyalty of the Pope’s Umbrian and Roman subjects than 
any l»nefits conferred by the brief French administration 
had done to shake it. But the execrable government of 
the thirty years after Waterloo forced the growth of dis- 
content and secret association in the towns and larger 
villages in every part of the Papal States. Such was the 
state of things when, in 1846. on the death of the detested 
Gregory XVI., Mastai Fcrretti was elected to the chair of 
St Peter, and took the name of Ro Nona (Rus IX.). 

"Tbe good man, who was to illustrate in his mvn person 
the inefiectual tragedy of Dberal Catholicism, exclaimed, 
when he heard what had befallen him : ' My God. they want 
to make a Napoleon of me, who am only a poor country 
parson I * But the task of recondling the medieval and tbe 
modem world, to which in the first months of his popedom 
he addressed himself amid the grateful applause of Europe, 
would have been far beyond the powers of Napoleon him- 
self. AH that Pio Nono could contribote to the solution 
of the impossible problem was a stock of mild benevolence 
toivards everybody, which was not completely exhausted 
unta he had been some two years on the uneasy throne. 
He recced the exdes ; he let lie prisoners out of the secret 
cells and the galleys 1 he gave partial freedom of speech and 
press. Then he looked round for gratitude, and it came in 
floods of ecstatic, demonstrative Italian humanity, torch- 
light processions and crowds _ kneeling at his feet. As 
though to add to his popularity, the Austrians, in August 
1847, occuped Ferrara as a protest against the liberal 
movement in his territories. The cult of Pio Nono was for 
some months the religion of Italy, and of Liberals and cxQes 
aH over the world. Even Garibaldi, in Monte "Video, and 
Mazzini, in London, ^ared the enthusiasm of the hour. 

But that was the Idgh-water mark of ttie movement for 
reconciling the Papacy to liberalism, for Pio Nono had not 
. the least idea what to do with the situation which he bod 
created. The prisoners whom he had released, the press 
and speakers whom he had set talking, the exiles returning 
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with the bitterness that exile always breeds, quarrelled 
with his clencal ministry and wanted to put vigour and a 
democratic spint into the approaching war so as to expel 
the foreigner from Italian soil, while the Pope only wished 
to defend his northern borders r^amst the encroachments 
of the Austrian troops. The demonstrations of gratitude, 
which so much embarrassed him, did not abate, but they 
gradually changed their tone, becoming dictatorial, then 
threatemng, and finally irresistible. Throughout 1847 the 
agitation raged m every town of the Papal States, against 
the admmistration vvhidi was still unreformed, and the 
clencal bureaucracy which was still m power Only the 
courage and effectiveness of the governing caste were gone, 
so that m many places anarchy succeeded to oppression, 
the blood feud was worse than ever, and the s6im and the 
San-Fedist Centunoiu, being more exposed to the popular 
vengeance, were fain to re^tabhsh their waning authonty 
by spasmodic outbursts of terronsm 

In Rome Itself the conversion of the people from sen* 
timental loyalty to the Papa^ to revolutionary Liberalism 
was rapidly earned on under the particularly convenient 
form of the cult of a supposed Libert Pope The leader- 
one might say the creator — of the Roman democratic party 
was the good-natured and voluble dealer m horses and vnne, 
Angelo Bninetb, better known by his pet name Ctceruacchw, 
given him m his infancy by his mother and her gossips 
to denote his plumpness, for which throughout life he 
remained famous * A man of the people,’ handsome and 
strong — ^half Cleon, half Rienzi— deservedly loved by his 
fellow-atizens long before he took to pohtics, he had all 
the charactenstics of the famous Roman wine-camers, who 
formed a democratic anstocracy or close caste among the 
picturesque medueval population of the Rome of that day 
Ignorant, simple, enthusiastic, humorous, kmd, and without 
guile or mahee, Ciceruacchio spoke to the plebs m the 
natural eloquence of the Italian market place ; at first his 
theme was the Pope's goodness (and Pio Nono had no more 
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sincere friend), then, as the months n-cnt by, be spoke more 
of the evil counsellors at the good Pope’s ear, and finally 
of Rome's ancient greatness, the Republican virtues and 
victories that had been before ever the Pope was. Ilis 
audience, whom this honest and really simple man led so 
subtly towards new ideals, con^ted largely ol the Tras- 
teverines, who were to Rome what the Lazzaroni were to 
Napl«, its most characteristic and primitive inhabitants. 
They dwelt in those famoas Dber-side slums, crushed in 
between the river and the Janiculan hill, where the early 
Christians had first spread the faith in what n-as then the 
poor Jewish quarter of the Imperial City. The modem 
dwdlcrs in 'Tiastevcre, until Ciccruacchio emandpaled 
them, were more proud of the presence of the Pope in 
Rome than impatient of his despotism. During the dis* 
turbances of 1831 feeling in the cajntal had on the 
side of Government The bad reign of Gregory XVI. bad 
done mod) to prepare men's min^ for change, and fat the 
eariy months of Pio Kono's mQd rfgime Liberalism became 
prevalent among the people of Rome. 

AH through 1847 the agitation continued, and the Pope, 
as his srisest friend Rossi remarked, squandered the treasures 
of his popularity. At last, when the news of the grant of 
Constitutions in Naples. Tuscany, and Piedmont, followed 
by the Revolution in Paris, had stirred the Roman mob 
to a fren^ of emulation, Pio Nono, in ilardi 184S. was 
forced to concede a Fundamental Statute, which «iid not 
indeed surrender the power of the Pope and cardinals, 
but associated with them a council of elected deputies 
to aid than in thdr l^slative functions. There was a 
strictly limited franchise, and it was confined to persons 
willing to profess the CathoGc faith. At the same time 
that he granted this not very satisfactory charter, Pio 
Kono changed his clerical ministry for one in which more 
than hall the portfolios were hdd by laymen. While the 
Pope was making these eoncessiora, the Austrians were 
expelled from WHan and the Lombard war began. 
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Two months later a more Liberal ministry was installed, 
in which Mamiani was the leading spirit. If he had been 
given a free hand, Mamiani would not only have put vigour 
into the war in Lombardy, but would have liberalised the 
domestic institutions of the. Papal States, and thereby 
secured them from absorption in a united Italy. But this 
woidd have involved relegating the Pope as temporal ruler 
to a status sirmlar to that of the King of England — a monarch 
who reigns, but does not govern ; and under those conditions 
Clericalism would have had to come to terms mth the 
people. Consent to sudi a policy would have marked out 
the Pope, in the eyes of the dergy and the cardinals, as the 
enemy of what they called religion. Such a position would 
have been impossible for the head of the Catholic Church, 
and would not have tasted for long, even had Pio Nono 
desired to create it. But he had no such wish.* He was 
growing frightened at the course of events, angry with the 
Liberals, fearful of estranging the German Catholics, and 
irritated to End that he had been forced against his \vill 
into an offensive war against Austria. As some is, 000 ot 
his subjects were taking the fidd in his name in Lombardy, 
he cut the ground from under their feet by the famous 
‘ Allocution,* of April 29, 1848, in which he declared that the 
idea of waging an offensive war on Austria was * far from 
his thoughts.' From that day onwards he had forfeited 
the sympathy of all good Italians, and was compelled to 
rely more than ever on the support of the clericals and 
San-Fedists. 

Then came Custoza, followed by the Austrian recovery 
of Milan, and the end of the Lombard war (August). Im- 
mediately the democratic movement broke out in Central 
* ilrs. Cromiiog, In X84B, wrote la C*sa Cuidi}— 

‘ But only the nlntli Fins after eight. 

When all’i praised most. At best and bopefuHest, 

He’s Pope — we want a man ( bis heart beats wann. 

Out liJie tbe Prinee endianted to the waist, ' 

He sits in stone and hardens by a chatm . 

' Into the marble ot Us throne high-placed.' 
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Italy in \vild agitation and alarm. The Moderates were 
discredited, having failed to cany with them the Pope and 
the Tuscan Grand Duke; The supposed betrayal of the 
national cause by Charles Albert at ililan made all forms 
of monarchy suspect. A ausadc of national republican 
defence against Austria was preached by the extremists of 
the dubs, who found ready listeners at that juncture in the 
average Liberal, both in Tuscany and the Papal States. 
Now, if ever, the Mauintan ideals would control the real 
course of e\’ents. 

Such was the state of things in Central Italy when 
Garibaldi, in October 1848, appeared upon the scene. 
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TIIE BEJCOCRATIC PROTEST IS CENTRAL ITALY OCTOBER 
l 84 S-FFBRUAR\ 1849 — MOROER OF ROSSI— FORMATION 
OF GARIBALDI S LEGION — ^IIIE ROMAN REPUBLIC • 

Yet Prccdotn I yet Ih7 baiio«r tora but fljrinB 
Streams like tbe thundentonn oga nri the wind 

Ch<lUHaroU Iv 

In the autumn of 1848 Ganbaldi haviog returned from 
his brief campaign in the Alps to tiie Piedmontese Riviera 
was looking round for some other scene to which he and 
his companions could carry the People s War His eye 
fell first upon Sialy suU in aims against its king Per 
dmand II King of Naples and Sicily having by force and 
fraud recovered his absolute power on the ma^and was 
attempting to reduce the rebellious island by those methods 
of Turkish barbarism which won him the cognomen of 
Bomba t The residuary of the name and traditions of 
tbe great house of Bourbon Fcrdmand stands m history 
as the tj^ie of what all tyranny must come to at the last 
from Louis KIV to Bomba the step is not so long as itf 
seems. In 1851 after he had re^tabhshed his power 
in everj part of his domimons he drew down on himself 
the temble visitation of Gladstone and was pilloned 
before Europe m the Letters to the Earl of Ab^deen 
But he died upon the throne and it was his son who in 
i860 was chased out of his kingdoms by Ganbaldi 

* For this Chapter see large map of Central Italy at end of book, 
t Bomia means a shell He won tbe name by tbe destruetios of 
Iiless na by bombardment accanpaued by massacre of the inhabitants 
without respect to age or sex September x 7 iStS 
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town, and in the rural districts, the peasants, under the 
influence of the priests and nobles, were afraid of a strenuous 
anti-Austrian policj’ which would involve conscription, 
taxation, and war. Tlic Tuscans were not like the hardy 
Piedmontese or the fierce Romagnuols.* Their Grand 
Duke Leopold had been for many years tlie least unpopular 
monardi in Italy : all tl»at Robert Browning, in his capacity 
as Republican of Florence, cotild find to say against him, 
was to call him a dotard.t So, by the time that Garibaldi 
and his oflicers readied Filigare, on the borders of the Tuscan 
and Papal territory, they and their Legion did not muster 
much more than a hundred men all told. 

* sin, Bra<mlag, who law the whole ctnme of revolutloo end reaction 
in Ttomee, in <848-49. bom Cun Cui4i TVinJowt, ii>eaVs, in Paxt 11 ., 
with •Qoni of the nnwailike cbaracier of the Totcan KevoluUoaltIt, of 
whom abe had expected enater (hingt when tbs wrote Tart I. »» 

' You tay we failed in duly. w« who wen 
Black velvet bke Italian demoenit, 

IVba itashed our tfeeves like patrteti. nor fonwen 
The true republic In (be form of halt 1 
IVe chased (be archMshop from tbs Duomo door, 

We chalked the walls with bloody eaveati 
Agalnat all tyrants. If we did not Sgbt 
Exactly, we tired muskets np the air 
To show that victory was ours of right. 

• Wo proved that Austria was dislodged, or would, 

Or should be, and that Tuscany In arms 
Should, would dislodge her, ending the old feud ; 

And yet, to leave our piauas, shopa, and farms. 

For tlie umple sake of fighting, was not good— 

We proved that also.* 

It was this sort of Uuog that made Garibaldi sometimes feel and 
speak so Utterly of some of his countrymeu, in spite of bis devotion and 
gtablude to the heroes to whom he owed his eweesses. He came hack from 
South America from among a aparse and turbulent popnlatloo of rough- 
ridets. always ready for the baidshlps of campaign »n.s the dangers of 
battle, and. In contrast to them, he naturally found some of the Italians 
ol Europe ' nnwariJke.’ 

t * When tbe hour b lip^ and a certain dotard 
Is pitched, no pai^ that needs invoicing. 

To the worst side of tbe Uont Saint Cotbar^ , ■ 

We shall begin by seay of refolang,’ 

OJd PxHuret 0/ Floeence 
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On entering the Roman States, Garibaldi found an 
opponent worlliy to be measured against him. Pio Nono 
had now for some time broken wth tlic Liberal ministry' of 
ilamiani : and in the middle of Sq^tember he committed 
his affairs to the man wlio might have done much to save 
the Papal authority if Ijc had been trusted twelve months 
before. Pellegrino Rossi, an Italian by birth, but in 
training and ideas a Genevan and French publicist of the 
conscrs’ativc school of Guizot, had recently been diplomatic 
agent for France at Rome, and had in that capacity won tlie 
personal confidence of the Pope. He was detested both by 
the Clericals and by the Democrats ; for hi.s object was to 
preser\’e the Temporal Power, with but a slight infusion 
of the principle of self-government, by reforming and 
modernising toe clerical bureaucracy. He was confident 
that any State could be saved, any pobtical problem solved, 
by enlightened administration. He represented a typo 
commoner in tlie daj*s of Napoleon I, than in his own 
day when fervid Liberalbm struggled with obscurantism for 
the possession of the world. He certainly knew what good 
administration was, but he disbelieved in self-government, 
and he was unnecessarily offensive and unsympathetic 
towards those whom he despised. It can easily be imagined 
that one who had discussed political theory with the grave 
oligarchs of Geneva and sat at the feet of Guizot, had not 
much respect for the men who at that moment led the 
Itemocratic party in the streets of Rome and in the Council 
of Deputies. He was not likely to admire the merits of 
Ciceruacchio, and he was certain to be disgusted by his 
faults ; while such a man as Sterbini deserved aU his 
contempt. 

Entering on office late in September 1848, Rossi at 
once took toe State in hand. He inairgurated schemes for 
telegraphs and railways, b^an to reform the finances at 
the expense of the cler^, and attempted to dean out the 
corrupt dvil service. These steps w’ould have been enough 
to alienate the Ultramontane party, even if he had not 
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been a notorious ‘ thinker ’ srith a Protestant wife. But 
with no less vigour he proceeded to alienate the Liberals. 
He was against Italian unity * he cultiv'ated the friendship 
of King Ferdinand, driving Neapolitan refugees out of 
the Papal States ; he didiked Piedmont, and had no 
real intention of helping to win North Italy for Charles 
Albert, so that the Albertists soon realised that he \vas 
the most serious obstade to the realisation of thdr hopes. 
Wth the Democrats he kept no tenns even in appearanre, 
but proceeded to put do\ni the agitation in the Roman 
States by a strong coercive policy. Much of his ^vo^fc 
in this respect was salutary, consisting of the suppression 
of anarchy and violence ; and this part of it was taken up 
again six months later by Mazzim. But Rossi meant not 
only to snppress disorder, but to stop the agitation and to 
crush the Democrats. 

In pursuance of this policy. Rossi had first to turn bis 
attention to Bologna, whidt be himself bad the honour 
to represent in the Couodl of Deputies. The second city 
in the Papal States, it was even more unanimously Uberal 
than Ravenna and Riniin!, and perhaps for that reason was 
less addicted to feuds and to political crime. But, unfor- 
tunately. after the splendid repulse of the Austrians by 
the ^Bolognese on August 8, their town fell for a short 
time under the dcnnination of a set of bloodthirsty rascals, 
many of them the wreckage of the defeated armies drifting 
homewards from the Lombard campaign. Under a more 
or less sincere pretence of taking popular vengeance on the 
sbini of the old rigitne, the Terrorists hunted their enemies 
along the arcades that adorn the streets of Bologna, and 
massacred them in the open day. The terror was, indeed, 
suppressed, largely by the efforts of the Moderate liberal 
Farini, and with the grateful assent of the populace ; 
. ■ but, when Rossi became minister at Rome, Bologna was stffl 
in the power of the more respectable part of the Democratic 
mob, under the leadership of Father Gavazri. 

The allegiance of the Bolognese was at this time paid to 
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two remarkable churchmen, both of the Bamabite order — 
Gavazzi and Ugo Bassi. Gavazu was a native of the town, 
fiassi of the district, of Bologna. Both had been pro- 
foundly impressed by the wrongs of Italy, and by the sins 
of the Church to which they belonged. Both used their 
powers of eloquence, not only to call sinners to repentance, 
and Italians to patriotic sacrifice, but also to denounce the 
eviis of Rome in a manner hearty enough to have satisfied 
her traditional enemies. But there was a diff^nce between 
the two men, in character, if not in opinion. Ugo Bassi 
was a saint, and had been wdl knoum as such to the cholera- 
stricken population of Palenno long before his political 
career began ; he is well worthy to be the hero of the beauti- 
ful historical and religious poem of Mrs. Hamilton King.* 
But in Father Gavazzi. besides much that was strong and 
genuine, there was a certain strain of vulgarity ; after the 
extinction of Italian liberty, in 1849, starring 

tours in the Anglo-Saxon world, and fed the British public 
on highly seasoned food, during the campaign agairzst 
' Papal aggression ' whlA our grandfathers were then 
enjoying. However, it is only a question of taste, for 
Gavazzi was a true patriot and a genuine enthusiast. 

These two members of the Church militant and rebel- 
lious had established their hold over Bologna in the Easter 
of 1848, when they preached the crusade calling the youth 
to arms for the first Lombard war. It was a memorable 
scene, for the place, the audience, tbe occasion, and one at 
least of the two preachers, were not unworthy to rouse the 
best feelings of the historic Italian race which Savonarola 
had stirred to a like brief fury of moral and political 
enthusiasm. The Bolognese assembled in the Piazza 
of their town surround^ by the stately ^robols of its 
past greatness — the medieval Monicipio on one side, and- 
on another the broad facade of San Petronio, left unfinished 
since the generation capable of such splendid sculpture 
had passed away. In that great open space (where to-day 
* Tie Zfiseifilei. 
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Victor Emmanuel rides in brorae, and the doves sit a score 
at a time on his saddle and his horse’s mane, as though 
the Re Galantuomo were canjing them to market) the 
people of Bologna stood and listened in that first Easter 
of Italy’s hope. From the steps of San Petronio Gavazzi 
and Ugo Bassi preached, stirring the crowd to paroxysms 
of emotion, of which much, no doubt, was passing and 
sensational, but much also profound and lasting. Men 
offered their lives, mothers their sons, and those who could 
not go to the war their wealth. 

A sad half-year had now gone by, and the soldiers and 
the preachers of the crusade had come back defeated. 
But Gavazzi was still, in the autumn of 1848, the uncrowned 
king of Bologna, and Rossi had no sooner assumed power 
at Rome than he determined that the preacher should be 
crushed. He sent for his friend General Zucchi, an old 
soldier of the First Napoleon, and commissioned him to go 
to Bologna and put down the Democrats. 

^Vhcn, therefore, Garibaldi, coming from Florence in 
November 1848, descended on this city, he was touching the 
most sensitive spot In the body politic of the Roman States. 
It was not likely that Gener^, Zucchi would welcome the 
cadre of a formidable Democratic army, bent on recruiting 
and agitation ; when, therefore, the Garlbaldians arrived at 
Filigare (November 9) they found their descent into Papal 
territory blocked by some 400 S^viss mercenaries. Even 
if their chief bad been willing to commence civil war, 
he had not the force to cut his way through. The pl^s 
of the Romagna, the recruiting ground at which he was 
^ming, lay in front of him like the promised land. -But 
how could he reach it ? He %vas irideed in evil plight. 
His men. Ul clothed and fed, were exposed on the mountains 
in snow a foot deep. Guerrazzi refused to let them return - 
through Tuscany; Zucchi barred their advance. Was it 
for this, Garibaldi bitterly cxdaimed, that they had crossed 
the Atlantic, to be starved and betrayed by their country- 
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men ? He had, indeed, as little cause to love the Moderate 
governments as they had to low him. 

At this critical juncture in his career, the populace 
of Bologna, led by Father Gavazzi, came to his rescue. 
Taking advantage of the momentary absence of General 
Zucchi at Ferrara, they rose in formidable numbers to protest 
against the exclusion of their hero, and cried out to the 
officer in command : * Either our brothers come here, or 
you come do\vn from that balcony.' So Garibaldi was 
allowed to enter Bologna alone, and was conducted in torch- 
light procession to the famous H6tel Brun. A few days 
later he was permitted to fetch down his men from Filigare ; 
they did not enter the city Itself, but turned off outside the 
gates along the road to Ravenna. During his stay in 
Bologna their chief had been iu deep consultation on the 
subject of recruiting wth the rich young radical, Angelo 
Masina->-who was himself raising his gallant squadron 
of lancers—and with other leaders of the Democratic 
party whose local information and influence did much to 
enable Garibaldi to enlist in Romagna his legion of ' men 
who knew how to die.' 

The compromise to which General Zucchi bad been forced 
by the Bolognese to consent, .was that the Garibaldians 
should pass through the Romagna to Ravenna, and there 
take ship for Venice, whidi was holding out under Manin 
against the Austrians. Masina and his lancers were a lso to 
sail for Venice from Comacchio. In this way Rossi woidd 
be well rid of the flghters : with the talkers he would 
know how to deal. But Garibaldi and Masina, who were 
determined to stay near Ravenna at least until they had 
recruited formidable bodies of men, were not anxious to sail 
at all if any better opportunity offered, preferring, if pos- 
sible. to head an invasion of Austrian or Neapolitan territory 
rather than go to Venice merely to die there in the last 
ditch. Rossi and Zucchi were no less resolved that they 
should sail forthwith, and there is every reason to suppose 
that the dispute between diaracters so determined would 
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have been settled in the streets of Ravenna, by a battle 
in which the Garibaldians and the populace would have 
fought together against the Swiss n^ments sent there 
to enforce the embarkation. Meanwhile, Father Gavaazi 
had been arrested by Zuedd, at Rossi’s orders. But the 
dvil strife imnunent in the prownccs was averted by a 
base crime in Rome. News reached Ravenna, on November 
i8, that, three days before, Pellegrino Rossi had been 
murdered. 

The last letter that Rossi ever wrote to General Zacdii, 
thanking him for his ellorts against the Democrats in 
Romagna, breathed stem resolves of coercion : 

It seems (be wrote) that the disaSected will attempt some 
folly at the opening of the chambers. So mnch the wtwse for 
them if they carry out their plans. The Covemroent is deter* 
rained to Imitate you. Farewell, dear friend.’ 

In this spirit Rossi introduced a strong force of loyal Cara* 
binieri into Rome, and paraded them along the Corso, 
while his proclamations took a menadng tone. On the 
other side the Democratic press attacked him fiercely, and 
sritred up feeling on bdialf of Garibaldi, whom they de* 
dared to be treated disgracefully. Tbe revolutionary party, ' 
of which Ciceruacchio was the leading spirit, had won 
over many of the troops, both volunteers and regulars, 
and in the capital, as at Ravenna, street fighting seemed 
about to commence, when the dagger took the place of 
tbe sword. . 

The history of the assasanation plot against Rossi is ‘ 
hard to unravel ; but there is a concurrence of first-hand 
testimony as to the man who did the deed. The murderer 
was Luigi Bnmelti, the dder son of Ciceruacchio, acting 
with or without hh father’s knowledge, as may be, but 
certainly at the instigation of the vile politidan, Sterblni, 
and with the co-operation of scune of tbe Reduci volunteers. 

November 15 was tbe day fixed for the opening of the 
new session of the Conndl of Deputies, in the Palaazo dcUa 
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Cancelleria, when Rossi was to speak on bdialf of the 
Government. The first warning of danger was the ne^vs 
brought him when he was about to start, that the crowd 
round the entrance was in a hostile and even dangerous 
mood, but it was late to make new arrangements, he was a 
brave man, and he determined not to keep Rome waiting. 
The Piazza in which he dismounted from his carriage was 
closely packed by a concourse of the mixed character usual 
on such an occasion, but in the entrance lobby of the Palace 
and at the foot of the staircase, a group of blackguards 
were conspicuous in the uniforms of the Volunteers returned 
from the Lombard campaign, and known as the Reduci — 
a corps that contained better elements. As Rossi's tail 
figure drew near them, they raised a yell of execration, 
but he pushed his way through to the staircase, sbo^ving 
on his pale, intellectu^ features the scorn he felt for such 
enemies. He bad his feet on the lowest steps, when a man 
struck him on the side, and as be turned bis head Luigi 
Brunetti on the other side took advantage of this move* 
ment to stab him in the neck. No second blow was needed. 

The Reduci were in possession of the place, and protest 
was dangerous. But two young I>emocrats who had come 
on purpose to prevent the murder — Nino Costa, the artist- 
patriot a^ter^va^s so famous, and his friend Grandoni, who 
from his close connection with the Reduci bad heard enough 
to fear that a crime was intended — raised loud cries of anger, 
and barely escaped from the throng with their lives. Even 
Costa never did a braver or better thing for Italy. 

It would have been well if the same spirit had been 
shown elsewhere. The Deputies in the Chamber above, 
who had not yet produced a Democratic chief capable of 
saving the State or even of leading a party with decency, 
dispersed in bewilderment and fear, without reprobating 
the murder done at their door or making any demonstration 
to discourage the assassins. During the rest of the day 
the authorities and the mass of the pwople — ^Democrats, 
Moderates, and aericals alike— remained inactive: many 
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were relieved that Rossi was gone, and nearly all were 
afraid of those who had dcspatdied him. So little was done 
in the interests of order and common humanity that, at 
nightfall, a small crowd — ^rather more than a hundred in 
number — ventured to howl brutalities under the victim’s 
house, so that his widow must hare heard the odious in* 
cantation : 

' Bcnedetta <inella mano 
Che a Rossi pugnaU ’ • 

It was not a proud day for the Senate and people of Rome. 

To posterity few political murders appear more exe- 
crable ; but, at the time, the democratic and the nationalist 
spirit, which Rossi had set himself to curb, ran so high tliat 
the feeling was that of relief, if not of joy. An analogy 
to the state of public sentiment can be found in the rejoic- 
ings throughout England at the murder of Bockingbam. 
The politic situations in the two cases were not wholly 
different, and in the matter of taking human life Italian 
civilisation was, perhaps, at ver>' much the same stage of 
evolution in 1848 as English civilisation had been two 
hundred and twenty yean before, when the ' killing afiray ' 
was only just in process of d>'ing out. 

So general was the sense of relief throughout the Papal 
States that it aSected persons who, if they had consulted 
their private conscience alone, would have been deeply 
indignant at the murder. Margaret Fuller, the friend of 
Emerson and Carlyle, the flower of Bostonian intellect in 
its great days, wrote to her mother, from Rome : 

‘ For me, I never thought to have beard of a violent death 
with satisfaction ; bnt this act aflected me as one of terrible 
justice.' 

But it is much more sad to have to record the words of 
Garibaldi’s Memorie: 

' The ancient Metropolis of the world, worthy once more of 
her former glory, fr ee d herself 00 that day from the most for* 
* ' Blessed he the band wlikh stabbed Rnssi.’ 
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nudable satellite of tyranny, and bathed the marble steps of 
the Capitol with his blood. A young Roman had recovered 
the steel of Marcus Brutus.' 

It is true that he also says t 

' As a follower of Beccaria, I am opposed to capital punish- 
ment, and therefore I blame the dagger of Brutus.' 

Nothing illustrates more dearly than this passage the 
intellectual confusion of Garibaldi’s mind, and the mass of 
unassimilated theories and historical ideals that fermented 
there. His only reason for rejecting the classical examples 
of tyrannicide, which the youth of his age and country were 
brought up to admire as the model of ancient virtue, is, 
so he tells us. bis objection to aU capital piinishment. 
Yet nothing was more Aaracteristic of the discipline which 
he mdntained in his Legion than the readiness with which 
he had his men shot for acts of theft or violence, a readi- 
ness which, being tempered mth humanity, was useful and ’ 
even indispensable. The restraint which he managed to 
impose upon the turbulent spirits under his command, 
among whom the element of ‘ Jacobinism * was always 
latent, was largely due to his employment of this extreme 
rigour. Officers who accompanied his retreat from Rome 
in the following summer tell us that on that march ' he had 
two punishments : reprimand and death.' How then could 
he disapprove of political assassination on the ground that 
he objected to the death penalty ? 

On the other hand it would not be fair to deduce, from 
his foolish words about Rossi's munler, that he ever had 
, anything to do with assassination plots, or that he was 
caUous in taking the lives of his enemies. The very oppo- 
site is the established truth. It must be laid to the credit, 
not of his head, but of his heart, that the brutal school 
of South American warfare, the cruelties of Austrians, 
Papalists, and Neapolitans, the low standard ’ of some 
of his own Italian followers, and the violent sentiments 
natural to the revolutionary party of which ha became 
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the leader, had no deterionitii^ effect on his action. His 
political passions never led him to commit a deed incon- 
sistent ^ith the tenderness of his nature and his constant 
perception of the brotherhood of man. The priests, against 
whom he is perpetually inveighing in his Memorie, were 
safe in his hands.* He amstantiy spared disguised mili- 
tary spies who, by the law and custom of war, had 
fairly forfeited their lives. It was his special care to 
save the lives of his enemies in battle, and for the van- 
quished foe he was all tenderness and respect. In the 
long course of his many campaigns and dictatorships he 
kept himself singularly free from the unnecessary shading 
of blood •, and foul murder, like that of Rossi, was as far 
from lus methods of action as anything could be. The 
tenderest of the brave, he took thought not only for 
men and women, but for the joys and sufferings of 
animals; ever since the day when, as a child, he bad 
cried over the woimded grasshopper, he was brother to 
e\*efy living thing. He could not endure that a bird 
shoidd be caged, nor allow an animal to be struck in 
Ills presence. It pained him even to see flowers plucked, 
or a bough wantonly broken, because ' the great Spirit of 
Eternal Life is in everything.’ During lus Dictatorship 
in Naples, in i860, he spent, in trying to remedy the con- 
dition of the cab-horses, much time which others thought 
he should have given to tasks of government in time of 
crisis ; and in the following year, when he was the most 
famous man in Europe, he thought it natural to go out at 
night in the rain to seek a strayed lamb among the rocks 
and brushwood of Caprera. 

And }-et, under the influence of passion and sentiment, 
he could write foolish stuff about Rossi's murder. No 
wonder there were men who said that he had ‘ a heart of 
gold and the brains of an ox-* 

• He negatlre evidence of Ibb UuOT|hont bii career b oanplete. He 
had already, at Porfl. aeverely rctnilRd the raeb for ralUag the 07 ‘ hlwte 
aiprsU-" 
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Though tlie method of Rossi's removal from power 
alienates much of our sympathy with his opponents, it 
should not blind us to the fact that the minister was trying 
to apply the jtisle miliejt to a situation which was revolu- 
tionary in all its passions and in all its opportunities. He 
discouraged the forces making for vigorous initiative and 
national war against Austria, and tried to execute a domestic 
reform in the Papal States while putting dmvn the reform- 
ing party. Even his personal supporters, the enlightened 
men who led the small kloderate party, much as they 
disliked the Democrats, seem to have recognised his mis- 
take in refusing to join Piedmont in the attack on Austria. 
Pasolini and Minghetti, summoned to the Quirinal a few 
hours after Rossi had fallen, were consulted as to the 
formation of a new ministry. Though filled with the first 
grief and horror at the murder of their friend, they mas- 
tered their passionate resentment against the slayers enough 
to tell the Pope that no Government could be carried on 
* which persisted in holding aloof from the war of national 
independence.’ But if Pio Nono had been unwilling to 
fight for Italy before Rossi's murder, he was not likely 
to consent now, and the voice of such a man as Pasolini 
^vas never again to win credence in those counsels. The 
long reign of a more sinister influence had begun : for the 
shock which Rossi’s death gave to Pio Nono hastened 
the last stages of a process, which from the moment 
of his accession had been sure and rapid — the supposed 
Liberal of two years back bad become as other Popes, 
and had taken Cardinal Antonelli as his counselor and ' 
guide. 

If anything more was lacking to fix the supremacy of 
AntonelU's will over the weak mind, it was supplied by 
the conduct of the Roman mob on the day after the murder. 
On November j 6 they demonstrated against the Quirinal, 
fired at the Swiss Guard, ’and tried to coerce the Pope by 
the same methods of personal intimidation which the mob 
of Paris had employed on their famous visit to the Tuileries, 
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in June 1792; but Pio Nono showed the same powers of 
passive resistance to outrag as Louis XVI. 

The situation was not one that could last long, and, 
on November 24, the Pope fled, disguised as a simple priest. 
The flight from the guarded Palace in the heart of the 
capital to the frontier of the State closely resembled the 
flight to Varennes, except that it was ably and successfully 
conducted. The French Ambas.sador, DTIarcourt, though 
a party to the plot, appeared to some extent as its dope, 
for the carriage containing the fugitives drove, not to^v3^ds 
Civitavecchia and France, but southwards along the Appian 
Way to Gaeta in Neapolitan territory. The choice of route 
was significant of the fact that henceforth the Papacy 
stood for all that was most opposed to Italian aspirations, 
for all that was most retrograde in politics and in religion. 
Pio Kono had gone to become the guest of King Bomha : 
to put himself, as a clerical writer of the day justly said, 
‘ Qsder the fllial protection of a pioru and ever celebrated 
monarch.' 

The news that the Pope had gone was to many of the 
illiterate populace of Rome much %vhat the news that the 
Ka'ba had disappeared would be to the people of Mecca. 
The consternation was great. Blany of the Trasteverines, 
newly converted to the radicalism ol Ciceruacchio, still 
regarded the Pope much as the African savage regards his 
idol ; they would beat their fetish if he refused to do what 
they wanted, but they slDl vagudy bdieved in liis thauma- 
turgic powers, and felt for him a kind of family affection 
growing out of an intimacy fourteen centuries old. Besides, 
from a commercial pmnt of view, the Pope was to Rome 
what Diana ^vas to Ephesus. In fact, it is thought that 
if Pio Nono had been ready to treat, he would have been 
welcomed back in a few uiontbs. But from Gaeta he asked, 
not for terms, but for submission, and this policj' put the 
game into the hands of the stronger spirits in Rome, whose 
Republican propagamLi gained ground every day. In- 
dignation with AntonelU and the Neapolitan gang that 
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now surrounded the Pope gave popularity’ to Moizini’s 
doctrine that Rome would not lose in ceasing to be the 
capital of the Catholic world, U she became instead the 
capital of the Republican world, and more particularly of 
the Itaiian Republic. The Mazzinian dream ^vas pre- 
sented in the glownng colours of oratory to that impression- 
able populace, which was capable, to a degree scarcely to 
be understood by the English mind, of sympathy with 
murder one month, and of exalted idealism the next. The 
wrd was passed round, and the Republican diiefs came 
flocking to Rome from all parts of Italy. 

These events at Rome had their cflect on the growth 
and fortunes of the infant Legion in the Romagna- After 
Rossi’s murder, the voyage to Venice could safely be post- 
poned, since Garibaldi and hb infantry at Ravenna, Hoslna 
and his lancers in the bland city of ^macchio, could now 
be easily protected by the inhabitants from the discouraged 
soldiers of Zucchi. Indeed, they were soon strong enough 
to protect themselves, lor Masina and Garibaldi became 
fast friends, and, on November 23. united their forces; 
the forty-Uvo lancers, in thdr red fezzes and picturesque 
uniform, came to join the Legionaries, and acted thence- 
forth as the Garibaldian cavahy. Meanwhile the work of 
cnHstment proceeded so rapidly in the best of all possible 
recruiting grounds, that, at the end of November, the Legion 
left Ravenna more than 500 strong. 

This regiment, which was to play the principal part m 
the Garibaldian epic of 1849, was known as Garibaldi’s 
or the First Italian L^on, in memory of the Italian 
Legion of Monte Video, from which it was descended. 
Among the officers, the majority were natives of Piedmont 
or the Austrian provinces of the north ; and as many as 
twenty-two were Italians who had come home with their 
chief from Monte Video, bc»de$ two of South American 
extraction. Of the sergeants and men the predominating 
element at this early stage was Romagnuol, and, until the 
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end, the region best represcnUd was the Romagna. But 
there were also many from Austrian Lombard}' and Venetia, 
and later on from Umbria and the Tiber Valley. 

There w-ere few peasants in the Legion. The great 
majority belonged to the commcrdal and artisart classes, 
from whom were chosen out, by a process of voluntary 
natural selection, the most intelligent and enthusiastic 
partisans of Reform, leather with the most adventurous 
spirits and the lovers of a roving life. There were a large 
number of ‘ students ’ in the ranks. The young men of 
the Univeraties, who played so great a part in the wars 
and politics of the Rtsorginunio, were indiridually and 
collectively conscious of the many way's in which the retro- 
grade Italian Governments closed the various pro/esrional 
careers open to the educated middle class in France or 
England. Their studies, too, led them to believe that 
Italy was the heir of great glory, and that freedom had 
been the watchword both of the classical Republics and 
of the mediaeval dries in tbdr best days. Therefore; by 
interest and conviction alike, the students were partisans 
of the movement of emandparion, and not only supplied 
the prophets, theorists, and statesmen who redeemed Italy, 
but oSered themselves by scores and hundreds as the 
common food for powder. 

One element in the Legion, which gave its enemies a 
right to hlasphcme, consisted of a few convicts whom Gari- 
baldi had admitted, under the diaracterisric delusion that 
to fight for Italy would cure all moral diseases— a point 
on which some of these gentlemen eventually uadeedved 
him. 

But, on the whole, he was not far wrong when he called 
his Legionaries ' the cultivated dasses of the townsu* • And 
these shopkeepers, workmen, and students were qmte equal, 

* Tlx Dutch artist, Kodnsaa. dKotheS bow, at a nidslght watch *t 
c®e of the cld pates of Rome, ia May i349, be was thrilled by bearing tb» 
cocunoa sentry (of GatibaSdf* Legkin) siog to the stars a stanza of Tasso's 
&nualcmme Literata. 
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as the event proved, to pass the severest phj^cal tests of 
war, which must indeed have tried the plu^ of the numer- 
ous lads of fourteen to ^teen years of age, who were in 
this, as in subsequent campaigns, a familiar feature in the 
armies of Garibaldi. Sufferings were more readily borne 
because of the example set by a chief who, even in the 
midst of plenty, ate and drank most sparingly, and accepted 
the return of privation as the natural lot of man. His 
followers were ready to endure much at the request of a 
famous soldier, the more so since he, being him^f a man 
of the people, and wlhal of a most tender and human 
heart, was able to speak wth them on terms of equality 
about those whom they loved, to share their private griefs 
and hopes, especially when they were wounded, and to 
show a parti^ar care and Idndncss for the younger 
volunteers who had run away from school to fight for 
Italy, and to whom he stood in some sort in place of 
a father. 

From the fust the Legionaries bad much to endure, 
since thdr chief had as yet no w-ar-chest, and no support 
from Government. \Vhen they left Ravenna they were 
Dl-armed, ill-clad, and without uniform — except ifasina's 
handful of Bolognese lancers, equipped at their own ex- 
pense and that of thrir wealthy Colonel, and the red- 
shirted staff officers and orderlies from South America, 
who alone represented the pomp and circumstance of 
war. 

And so this ragged regiment of fine fellows wandered 
about for the rest of the winter through Umbria and the 
Marches, spreading the democratic gospel, and creating for 
themselves a reputation of many colours. When they 
entered a town, the inhabitants, instructed by the. fears 
of priests and of Moderates, looked anxiously from their 
windows at the entrance of the * bandits,’ though they 
often became friendly when fliey had seen and spoken to 
the young men, who were above the average of education 
and intelligence. But the dedded and often onpleasing 
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manner in whidi the Legionaries expressed tlieir Repub- 
licanism gave ollence to some ; others were alienated by 
the insults occasionally oflerol to monks, priests, and their 
relics, though Garibaldi punished such conduct most severely. 
By the discipline of the pillory (bfrlina), prison and capital 
punishment, he restrained the plundering propensities of 
his corps irithin closer limits than those usually observed 
by the soldiers of the period. But though liis privates 
were not allowed to rob, the oflidal requisitions which he 
W'as forced to make, as General, from the half-willing com- 
munes in order to feed and pay his men at all, and the 
uncertainty whether the Central Government would ever 
reimburse the localities, made it difficult to be enthusiastic 
for such expensive guests. 

In the middle of December, Garibaldi, accompanied by 
Masina, left his men for a few da>’S and paid a flying visit 
to Rome, which he had not seen rince his memorable journey 
with his father twenty-three years before. He now once 
more went to gaze on the Capitol and the Coliseum, whidi 
to him were the sj-mbols, not merely (as they are to us) of 
time at war ivith human splendour and permanence, but of 
the past and future of bis own dear land, and of the cause 
whiA inspired his life. These ruins were to him the title- 
deeds of Italy. 

But he had the good sense to forbid the Qubs to con- 
duct him in procession to the CapitoL Such triumphs, 
he said, had first to be won ; when Italy was freed, he 
would himself invite them to come with him. The rebuke 
was well timed, for it was his part to teach the Italians, 
and the Romans not least, how much of the hitter bread of 
war and sufiering was needed to justify the intolerable 
deal of sack represented by so many speeches, processions, 
and classical iluaons. He made friends, however, wth 
Ciceruacchio and the other Republican leaders. The 
Provisional Government, not yet completely in touch wth 
democratic sentiment, looked askance at him, and %vould 
do little to help his Le^on, which was again sufiering from 
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want in the cold of the Apennine winter. So he returned, 
discontented, to his men at FoUgno in Umbria. 

But events were moving inevitably towards a Republic, 
to which form of government, since the Pope would not 
treat, there was no alternative. In February a Constituent 
Assembly was summoned, and Garibaldi again went to Rome, 
as representative of the City of Maccrala,* where his presence 
with the Legion had won him popularity. On February 8, 
1849, he took an cntlmsiaslic part in the proclamation of 
the Roman Republic. 

One of the first acts of the nw State, carried by a 
unanimous vote of the Assembly, was to naturalise Mazzini, 
who at Uic beginning of March arrived in Rome, welcomed 
as its latest and greatest citizen. The sordid period of 
the Democratic revolution was over, and its period of 
idealism and heroism had begun. Mazzini speedily removed 
the elements of crime and coercion from the popular Govern* 
ment, and replaced them by a spirit of tolerance and liberty 
almost unc.'tampled in time of national danger. Garibaldi 
gave to the warfare of the extreme Republicans something of 
the spirit of Thermopyln, so often mouthed by orators whose 
stock-in-trade was classical bistor>', but at lost brought by 
the red-shirts into the region of fact. Little as they liked 
one another, these two men between tlicm turned a rather 
limp revolutionary movement, b^n in murder and frotliy 
talk of the Clubs, into one of the great scenes of history. 
The Roman Republic showed the faults, but it showed yet 
more abundantly the virtues, of its origin as the work 
of an extreme faction. Its history is full of that appeal 
to the ideal in man that often guides the life of individuals, 
but finds little direct representation in the government 
of the world, except in those rare, brief moments of crisis 
and of concentrated passion when some despised * ideologue ’ 
is lifted to the top of the plunging wave. 

* Id the Marches, south of Ancona; cot Maeerata Feltila. Outside 
this town there is a particulailr fice statue of him as ha looked in 1S49, 
with loag hair. 
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' I entered the City one cvoOTg (writes Mnzzini) with a deep 
eeiua of awe, almost of worship. Rome was to me as, in spite 
of her present degradation she still is, the Temple of humanity'. 
From Rome will one day spring the religious transformation 
destined for the third time to bestow moral unity upon Europe. 
As I passed through the Porta d«l Popoh, I felt an electric thnll 
run through me — a spring of new life.' 



CHAPTER VI 


THE REPDBLIC, MAZZINl, AND THE POWERS — Olf^INOT 
ADVANCES ON ROME 

’We must aelWte men who have the enemjr at Ihelr fites^ •* 
same time like men who are worUiij for eternity.’— MAznni, In ^ Aasem* 
bly, Rome, X849. {Note aulcbtogreJUhe.) 

One of the first things that Mazzlni did after his entry into 
Rome was to visit the American lady whom he h#d niet so 
often in England with the Carlyles and others ot that 
circle. 

‘Last night,' wrote Margaret FuDer, os March 9, ‘ I heard a 
ring : then somebody speak my name ; the voice struck me at 
once. He looks more divine than ever, alter all his sew, 
strange sufierings. . , . He stayed two hoars, and talked, 
though rapidly, of everything. He hopes to come often, but 
the crisis is bemendous and all will come on him ; since, if 
anyone can save Italy from her foes, inward and It 

will be he. But be is very doubtful whether be possible ; 
the foes are too many, too strong, too subtle.' 

Six weeks later he again admitted to Arthur Cioosh the 
probability that the Roman Republic would fall. 

llazzini’s Government, the defence of the Janiculum, 
and the battles and marges of Garibaldi, could not save 
the new State. Yet these events hastened the gradual 
approach of unity, by giving a new character to the local 
pride of the Romans, and marking out Rome to *11 the 
world as the capital of Italy and the only acceptable goal ■ 
of the national aspirations. 

Desperation %vas the mood of the hour. The Rings and 
. the Moderates, said the Republicans, have betray^ the , 
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People; let the People take their cause into their own 
hands — let us have no more half measures. ' Dare I and 
dare ! and dare again ! ' So Danton had said when the 
Austrian armies threatened the life of the mother of modem 
Republics. And so now, in effect, said the Roman Demo- 
crats ; but theirs was the daring of men who, at bottom, 
have little hope of immediate success. Tlie ardour for the 
Mazrinian Republic was less forcible and effective than 
the French fury of 1793. hut it was purer in its moral 
conception. It was less effective, because it was strong 
only in the to\vns ; tlie peasant of the Apennines could not 
be roused to take arms, as Jacques Bonhomme had been 
roused, to form the battalions of national defence. But 
the Roman Republic was not craeJ, and its advent was 
followed, not by the increase, but by the suppression of 
terrorism. In the first months of 1849 the ne\v State fsU 
under the influence of men much better than the Sterblnis 
and Carlo Bonapartes who had been prominent in Rome 
at the time of the murder of Rossi. The newly elected 
Constituent Assembly was a finer body, or, at any rate, 
had far better guidance, than the late Council of Deputies. 
ArmeUini the Romm lawj-er, Huzzarelli the Liberal prelate, 
and the gentle Saffi from Forll in the Romagna. led the 
Assembly in the early weeks of the Republic, and at the end 
of March ungrudgingly yielded the real pmver to Mazzini, 
•when the triumvirate was formed. Until then he was only 
a member of the Assembly, but from the momcint of his first 
entry into Rome he was its leading citizen and its real 
political chief. 

It was the hope of Mazzini, with which he inspired the 
people of Rome, to unite the whole peninsula in one Republic- 
He dreamed that the work of liberation, starting from 
Rome, would spread frwn State to State, in an order of 
geographical expansion exactly the reverse of that by 
which Italian unity was in the end effected. 

Tuscany and Naples were the nearest neighbours. The 
Tuscan Republic had been proclaimed ten days after that 
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of Rome, and Mazzini, on his way south, had stopped to take 
a leading part in the revolution, effected at a meeting held 
under Orcagna’s lo^a in Florence (February i8), though 
he failed to persuade the Tuscans to incorporate their 
Republic mth that of Rcnne. It was clear that they 
would be of little help in the coming death struggle against 
the armies of old Europe, for the forces of reaction \vithin 
Tuscany itself were enough to render the overthrow of the 
Democrats probable even without foreign interference. 

On the side of Naples, the foe was already in arms at 
the gate, for King Ferdinand, rejoicing in his new moral 
position as protector of the Pope, hoped to forestall Austria 
and France in the race to re-establish the Temporal Power. 
Had not his large, though not very efficient armies been 
already threatening the Roman border, the Republic would 
perhaps have granted the request of Garibaldi and his men to • 
be allowed to go to the assistance of King Charles Albert 
against the Austrians, in the fatal Novara campaign (Slarch 
14-23). 

Charles Albert, who, in fighting and suffering with Italy 
in the Lombard war, had leamt too late to sympathise 
with the people, was a liberal, perhaps for the first time jn 
his life, during the six months that followed the surrender 
of Milan to the Austrians and the armistice of August 1848. 
Though he himself was safe in Turin, he could not forget 
those scenes of the retreat through Milan, and the cries of 
a people thrust back into slavery. He was a haunted 
man, and his naturally diseased imagination turned from 
religious to political visions. He too ' ate Austria in his 
bread.’ Radetzky’s brutal punishment of those who had 
trusted him to save them stirred him like a personal insult, 
and at length he found that nather he nor his Piedmontese 
subjects .could any longer endure to watch the agonies of 
Lombardy. But when, cm March 14, 1849, he denounced 
the armistice, and gathered his forces for a last rush on Milan, 
Radetzky was better prepared than he. Crossing into 
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In almost every town the Peninsula, great or small, 
there was some group of youi^ men who bad been roused 
by Mazzini's appeal to devote their lives not to themselves, 
but to their country and their fellows. It was a process 
nothing short of conversion — ^for it was moral even more 
than intellectual. Garibaldi. befOTC he went to America, 
had been one of the first thus awakened by the call of 
Mazzini ; but be was not altogether one of the ‘ disciples.’ 
The form of religion on which Mazzini based his moral 
appeal to live for others was pure Deism, tempered by 
a loving respect for the Catholic form of Christianity 
from which he had separated : he attached great impor- 
tance to the bare b^ef in God. His watchword was 
Dio e Popolo, ' God and the People.' But Garibaldi, it 
is said, would sometimes call himself an Atheist,* when 

eaatemjtjfcle,— iuo« furtb«, « vwy (fwlivio; m«a. I h»»e b»d tb* booow 
to taow ^tr. Mudai for t letlei of yean ; aod wbatevR I may think of bli 
practical insisbt and «k)U Is worldly aSairt, I can with great beedont 
tatify to all men that be, if 1 baee ever aeen coe istb. ii a man of (<nia 
and vlitiie, i sun of sterling veraaty, bunanity, and nobleoesa of nlnd, 
one of tboM tare mca, niunerabte oidortunaiely a* oniU in tbis wcptld, 
wbo are worthy to be c^ed martyT'Soab : wbo In tiiesee y^owly. in thdr 
daiJr life, imdentasd and practise what b i&east by that.* On the otbR 
hand, Culyle was moat eonleiaptaoos of Marzini's Ideals and schemes. 
Ifirftrtt FitOtr retoidi bow, wbcn the eoaversatloo coe day tamed co 
‘progrcM ’ and ideab,' Carlyle was fluent in invectiees on all our ‘me* 
water imbealitles.' ‘ We all felt distant bma him, and bfaanai. after scene 
vain eSorts to remonstrale, became very tad. Un. Carlyle said to me, 
** These are hot cpiiuans to Carlyle; but toUardnJ, wbo has given his all. 
and helped to bnng his fnends to the soflold In pursuit of such enbjecls. 
it b a matter of hie and death.” * 

Boltui King's Ufanini b a very noble dehneation of the man. *T1^ 
Chief ’ in Sir. tleredith’s Vfttoria and the Dedication of blr. Swinbume s 
SoKgi before Sitnrbr are the tribute of English bteratnie. , 

• Only, indeed. In later lifev and but seldom then. * On* night, 
HaIyoa',.e telb us in tus memoirs, *at a crowded Fulham party (tSdt) 
ttazzisl was contending, as was his weal, that an Atheist could not have a 
sense of duty. Garibaldi, wbo was present, at once asked, “ What ^ 
you say of me 7 I am an Athebf. Do 1 lack the of duty 7 ” ” 

said Ma rti a ll playfully, “ you Imbibed duty with your mother’s 
which was not an answer, but a good-oaturtd evasion. Garibaldi was oot 
a philosophical Atheist, but be was a fierce seatlmental one, from resentment 
at tbs audUes tad tyrannies of pitesla who prolased to Rpreeeni Cod.* 
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he was particularly incensed against the ordinary type of 
priest, who, he declared, * taaght the peasants to hate 
Ital;^' But more usually he spoke of ' God, the Father of 
-al^iTations ’ ; of ' the mighty power of a living God,’ seen in 
nature ; or pantheistically of ‘ the soul of the Universe,’ 
and of * the great Spirit of eternal Life in everything.' He 
disliked ‘ miserable materialism/ He ' venerated the doc- 
trine of Christ, because Christ came into the world to liberate 
the world from slavery/ Christ was to him ' the virtuous 
man,’ ‘ whom the priests had made God/ The general tone 
of his thought resembled that of Shelley, except that he was 
' no philosopher, and had no consistent theories ; he had, 
instead, strong, primitive feelings, both positive and nega- 
tive. that linked him to the Italian people and to human 
life. 

It was not in Garibaldi’s nature either to learn or to 
teach. Men, he declared, are reformed ' by example more 
than by doctrine.' And so his doctrine was of one word— 
' Avanii I ’ But on his lips it bad as much power to trans* 
form the minds and souls of men as the studied \visdom of 
the theorist or poUtidan. The magical eHect 0! his voice 
and presence was such that, although as yet he had won no 
great victories for Italy, the worship of Garibaldi already 
rivalled that of Mazzini. During the spring of 1849 his 
influence was potent to enlarge the moral tone of the 
Republic and to animate its defenders. 

From the end of January to the middle of April the 
Gaiibaldians were stationed at the border town of Rieti, 
in face of the Neapolitan enemy. It was here that the 
Legion rose in numbers from 500 to about 1,000 men, and 
at length obtained disdpline, organisation, and equip- 
ment. There were frequent quarrels between the Gari- 
baldians and the National Guard at Rieti : but the Legion 
,was on the whole the most popular regiment with the 
, Liberal party in the Republic because it represented in a 
' concrete form the national and democratic idea. ' Italy,' 

' said Ugo Bassi, who was sent by Mazzini to act as Garibaldi’s 
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chaplain — ‘ Italy is here in our camp ; Italy is Garibaldi ; 
and so are we.' • 

At Rieti a strong and beautiful friendship was formed 
beUveen Ugo Bassi and Garibaldi, dating from their first 
sight of one another. Thenceforth, till the martyrdom cf 
the friar, they were constantly together, on the battlefield, 
the march, and the bivouac Garibaldi persuaded Bassi 
to change his clerical dress for the red shit which disufl' 
guished the other officers of the slafi, and in that costwne 
he continued his apostolate. much to the satisfaction of 
the Legionaries. 

The rank and file were not, till near the end of the si^ 
o! Rome, dressed in the red shirt, but they had now obtained 
a ociform consisting of a loose dark-blue tunic and giW 
cape, and the tall ‘ Calabrian hat ’ cf operatic fame, with 
its tum-down brim, often adorned with black ostiidi 
feathers. In that romantic and magnificent beadge^ 
greatly preferable to the ugly little kipi, they perforaiw 
their deeds of arms in 'forty-nine. 

It was clear that the military defenders of the new Stat* 
would have no sinecure. Spain, Austria, and France were 
competing with Naples for the honour and advantage of 
restoring the Pope, although the Republic, whose destroy 
tion was regard^ as the moral duty of the first Catholic 
power that could send enough troops to Rome, not only 
gave to France no diplomatic jostification for intefferenre, 
hut set up within its own borders a standard of toleration 
entirely new in the history of Governments beset with 
foreign and domestic danger. Accusations of terrorism ano 
confiscation were made against it by the reactionary 
now recovering power over all Europe. Mazrini 
vexed that these misrepresentations were repeated loudly 
in the English ' Times,’ which declared that the aims an 

• ' L’ lta!i2 i qui nel nostro campo, I' Italia i Garibaldi ; e 
Bed!’ It stems to have beni a favounte cry of the tiia«; on JolT * . . 

people in tbe Raixa of St. Petci*S Caed onl at Ganbaldi and his toes, 
siete 1' ItaUa.’ 
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methods of his Roman Republic were identical with those 
of ,the ' reds ' of Paris, although, in fact, his methods of 
.preserving the State in time of danger were a strange con- 
trast to those of the old French Jacobins, and his individ- 
ualist legislation on behalf of the poorer classes went on 
different principles from the French Socialism of the day. 
The theory and practice of the Government are accurately 
expressed in the following * Programme,' published by the 
Triumvirate on April 5 : 

' No xvar of classes, no hostility to existing wealth, no wan- 
ton or unjust violation of the rights of property : but a constant 
disposition to ameliorate the material condition of the classes 
least favoured by fortune.' 

Regardless of the truth, the Clerical party prodaimed to 
Europe that their enemies were communists and socialists— 
names then as odious to the propertied classes as the name 
Jacobin had been fifty years before. ’ Who does not 
know,* wrote the Pope in his Allocation of April 20, ' that 
the city of Rome, the principal seat of the Church, has now- 
become, alas, a forest of roaring beasts, overflowing with 
men of every nation, apostates, or heretics, or leaders of 
communism and sodalism ? * But the only proof with 
which the charge of * communism and sodalism ' could 
eventually be maintained by Papal pamphleteers after the 
fall of the Republic, was the irrelevant fact that the villas 
Corsini, Valentini, Spada, and Barberini had been destroyed 
in battle (half by the French and half by the Italian guns), 
and that a few other. bouses outside the walls had been ’ 
removed by the Triumvirate to facilitate .the military 
defence of the dty. 

And, indeed, all property was safe, except the enormous 
estates of the Chur^, whidi the mildest reform could not 
have left untouched. , In other countries, Catholic and 
. Protestant alike, the wealth accumulated by the medieval 
Church bad undergone huge curtailment by a process ’of 
which the propertied class had been the chief beneficiaries. 
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But it ^vas not for sqoires, courtiers, or capitalists that 
Mazzini laid his hand on ecdesiastica! property. It was 
for the benefit of the poorer peasants that he decreed the 
employment of confiscated Church land, as small holdings 
leased to cultivators at nonunal rents ; it was for tlie benefit 
of the poorer parish priests that he joined in the movement 
to equalise the emoluments of ecclesiastics. If Mazzini had 
been permitted by Catholic Europe to cany out these edicts, 
he would have done much to relieve the poverty of the 
peasants, and something to rectify the distribution of salary 
among the clergy. Such changes, besides being good in 
themselves, would have made the Church both more effi- 
cient and less unpopular. 

No change in doctrine, no State interference in ecclesi- 
astical Government — above all. no persecution of cuH, sud» 
as had marked the relations of the first French Republic to 
the Church— was dreamed of by the authorities at Rome- 
Mazzini was determined to give the necessary guarantees 
for the Pope's spiritual authority, and they were expressly 
granted in the admirable Constitution dra%rn up by the 
' Assembly, which had not time to come into force before 
"the Republic was murdered by France. When, diortly 
after the establishment of the Triumvirate, there occurred 
several cases of robbery of churches, the Government for* 
bade the sale of any kind of clerical movable property, 
arrested a Belgian landscape-painter in whose house su<i 
goods had been found, plac^ a guard in cverj’ church, and 
so effectuaUy stopped the thefts. The services of the Church 
were freely and honourably conducted, Lb^s against t^ 
priests were suppressed, airf their persons were protected 
by Government. It was only after the unprovoked inter* 
ference of France on behalf of the Clericals that one or two 
particnlarly atrocious murders occurred in Rome, of priests 
supposed to be aidii^ the foreigner. But the action of 
authorities, the example and continual exhortation of Mazzinn 
put a stop to these crimes, \riuch ‘might very easily 
become contagious. Mazrini's own religion was unorthodox 
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and mystical, but Ins sympathy with all religion and his 
belief in toleration were profound and sincere. 

He took for the watchword of his Government : ‘ Inex- 
orable as to principles, tolerant and impartial as to persons.' 
The enemies of the Republic, both clerical and Jay, enjoyed 
the protection of Government foi* the hatcliing of plots 
against it within the walb of the capital. Klazzini knew 
what they were doing, and deliberately let them be. He 
ruled a State in time of foreign invasion and domestic 
crisis * without prisons, without triab, without violence.’ 
Thb was the * bandit ‘ Government against which Bemba 
and the French Catholics were marching in' the name of 
outraged morality. 

The mildness of Mazzini’s rule had thb disadvantage, 
that, where the moral appeal faded, he had no physical 
force on which to rely. He persuaded the people of Rome 
to beliavc admirably as a whole, but those who, like the 
murderer Zambianchi, would not Ibtcn to the voice of hb 
charming, did too much of their own will. And in the more 
distant provinces, removed from U»e sphere of his personal 
Influence, the ability of the Government to enforce order 
was not always on a level with its desire. In Romagna and 
the Marches, where the blood-feud was custom of the 
country, greatly enhanced by long years of Papal mbrule, 
the Civil Service was full of adherents of. the old order, 
and the lay administration, without which but little could 
be done, had yet to be created. When we consider that the 
Republic was left to grapple with a population holding 
medieval ideas as to the sacredness of human life, by means 
of a mediasval instrument of Government, we may well - 
admire the rapid steps towards a better state of things which > 
Were made in the few months before the Austrian and French 
troops put an end to the new r^me. At Ancona, the worst 
centre of anarchy, where the terrorists were committing 
assassinations at the rate of half-a-dozen every day, order 
was restored by the courage and severity ‘of the Govern- 
ment agent Orsini, afterwards renowned for a darker deed. 
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The worst side of the Republican administration — apart 
from a general want of vigour in the members stultifj'inf 
the good intentions at the head— was the hopeless ^reltef 
in which finance remained. Here Rossi might have done 
something to extricate the State from a condition which 
the clerical Gov^ment had created, and with which the 
Republicans were quite wnaWe to contend, save by the 
reckless issue of paper. Refusing the temptation to adopt 
the most odious of revolutionary expedients, they left the 
property of the fmigres to Gaeta untouched ; they also 
removed some of the more oppressive of the indirect ta-xes 
that fell hea\-ily on the common people. But while they 
knew what taxes to avoid, they did not know' so well what 
to impose, or how to save the State from financial disaster. 

Chi the whole, the Republic grew more popular with the 
various classes of the community as its intentions and 
character became more clear. At worst it stood for Italyi 
and where one man was a zealous Republican, ten were gow 
Italians. Some friars and priests, in spite of the Pope’s 
excomfflunication, rallied to the tolerant and national 
Government ; the middle classes and working men of the 
towns became daily more enthusiastic ; the peasants, except 
where the influence of reactionary priests was strong, 
friendly in some parts, and ceased in others to be acthTly 
hostile : in the Romagna. they werestaunchforlhe Republic. 
The Trasteverines and other inhabitants of Rome were 
growing ever}’ day more strongly opposed to the rostora* 
tion of clerical rule. Even the upper-class leadett of the 
ilcxlerate party, deeply as they had been alienated by the 
Democratic %'iolencc of the last winter, much as they still 
disapproved of the ideas upon which the Mazzinian State 
was founded, could not, with returning spring, s'iew without ■ 
admiration a stand so gallantly made for Italy against « 
European league of her €»pprcssors. 

A'^hile the Republic was daily strengthening its authority 
and improving its moral position, the armies of Austria. 
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Naples, Spain, and France were hastening by sea and land 
to its overthrow. The Austrians, who, after Novara, sent 
large bodies of troops southwards, began slowly to occupy 
the Romagna. But the French were in a position to strike 
a blow at ^e heart. On April 25, some eight to ten thousand 
French troops under General Oudinot (son of Napoleon I.'s 
Marshal) landed at Civitavecchia, forty miles north-west 
of Rome. The orders given to Oudinot by his Govern- 
ment spoke of the Roman Republic as an unpopular usurpa- 
tion, which would soon be removed. He was not to 
recognise the Triumvirate or the Assembly, but he was to 
treat thdr members with courtesy as individuals ; he was to 
effect the occupation of the capital as a friend, although, if 
the inhabitants were so absurd as to object to the entrance 
of a foreign army wthin their walls, he must employ the 
necessary amount of force. His o^vn somewhat illogical 
proclamations, though deceptive in the assertion that the 
French would not coerce the Roman people, did not con- 
ceal the fact that they came to overturn the existing Govern- 
ment and restore the Papal authority in some form or 
other. 

The executive of the French Republic was more re- 
sponrible than the legislature for this novel development 
of the nation’s foreign policy, which diverted the channel 
of its interference in Italy from the Lombard plain to the 
Roman Camp^na — from friendship %vith the Liberal cause 
to alliance with its worst enemies. The French Assembly, 
though it did not effectually oppose the action of the Govern- 
ment, contained strong elements of genuine Republicanism j 
, some of the Ministers, on the otlier hand, were partisans of > 
the clerical and military reaction which had first grown out 
V of the anti-Sodallst panic, and was now fast drifting towards 
, autocracy, under the influence of the President, Louis 
Napoleon. -Men, of all parties svere agreed that an Austrian 
monopoly of the Italian peninsula must not be allowed, and 
after Novara France had flung her shield over Piedmont 
because she could not afford to have Austria master of ah 
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Italy up to the French border. Tltc new President, heir to 
the traditions of Rivoli and Marengo, and never entirely for* 
getful of his own youthful adventures among the Carbonan, 
had some genuine sympathy with Italy — in so far as the 
inhabitants wished to be freed from the Austrian yohe. But 
his r6h as ' savour of society * from Socialism made him in 
France the ally of reaction, dependent on Oerical support 
in the country ; nor was he yet in a position to cross the 
policy of those members of the Government who were more 
Cencal at heart Uian he. 

The Ministers saw in the ^tualion at Rome, and in the 
appeals of the Pope for help, an opportunity of combininf 
a ^eck to Austria with an anti*Lilxral policy which wouM 
ensure for them the Catholic TOte in France — then a mere 
considerable item in elections than it is to-day. If diey 
could regain for France the religious hegemony of the 
Catholic powers, they would at once fulfil the desire of the 
ClericaU and satisfy the pride of the nation. ' It was the 
beginning of the long chapter of fraud and insolence, fot 
which the French Catholics are more responsible than 
Kapoleon, which, beginning In a kind of perverted national 
pride, ended by sacrificing the nation to the Papacy, an* 
had its pay at Sedan.' 

Pio Nono, by taldng refuge with Ferdinand of Naples- 
bad inflicted a severe diplomatic defeat on the French, but 
the lost ground would be handsomely recovered if 
could open for him the gates of Rome while his Neapolitan 
friends were still hedtating on the frontier, afraid to attac 
Garibaldi. MUitaiy and naval preparations had been on 
foot even as early as the time of the Pope's flight to 
and some troops had actually sailed early in 
only to be driven back by storms. After that there 
again been hesitation on the part o! the Government, un 
the final departure of the Frendi eicpedition was 
tated by the news of Novara, which made it certain tba 
the Austrians would soon start on the same race f 
Rome. ' 
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There %vas still enough Republican feeling in the As- 
sembly and in the streets of Fans to compel the more re- 
actionary of the Ministers to use the language of respect for 
those principles of popular gowmment on which it was their 
intention to trample. For this reason they raised the cry 
that * foreigners come from all parts of Italy ’ were oppress- 
ing the people of Rome, and French historians of the Clerical 
party • are not ashamed to repeat this astounding defence 
of the French interference. The ' foreign demagogues ' of 
this theory are Mazzini and Garibaldi. These historians, 
not recogiusing the right of Italy to be a nation, consider 
that soldiers from Paris were less alien to Rome than the 
men of Genoa, Nice, and Milan. But even if we were to 
grant, as self-evident, the proposition that a native of Pied- 
mont has less rights in any Italian city tlian those which 
belong to a French soldier, there remains the fact that 193 
members out of 200 in the freely elected Constituent As- 
sembly, which established the Republic and the Triumvirate, 
were natives of the Roman States. 

But it is not necessary to take very seriously the hypo- 
critical arguments about * Uberating ' Rome from * foreign- 
ers,' and eflecting a ' reconciliation ' between the Pope and 
his subjects, which were employed as a blind to the Italian 
and French Liberals. The * reconciliation ‘ ended, as all 
had foreseen, in the restoration of the Papal autocracy, and 
all the worst evils of clerical rule ; nor could it have ended 
otherwise, for the Pope, though be was prepared to accept 
his restoration at the hands of France, was determined to 
abolish eveiy vestige of constitutional freedom and lay 
government, however much the French might ask for some 
show of reform. Louts Napoleon, whatever he might pre- 
tend to himself or to others, was reviving, in his attitude 
towards the Papal States, the policy of the Holy Alliance, 
except that hb position was more isolated than that of Alex- 

* E.g; La Caret, SteonJt Ripumgu* Franfaise, U. 75, 8e, 303. One 
would eatber, alike from tbs text «ad the footnotes, that in compcslag 
his book he had not connlted Italian anthoriUes. . 
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There was still enough Republican feeling in the As- 
sembly and in the streets of Fans to compel the more re- 
actionary of the Ministers to use the language of respect for 
those principles of popular government on which it was their 
intention to trample. For this reason they raised the cry 
that * foreigners come from all parts of Italy ’ were oppress- 
ing the people of Rome, and Frcncli historians of the Clerical 
party • are not ashamed to repeat this astounding defence 
of the French interference. The ' foreign demagogues ' of 
this theory are Mazzini and Garibaldi. These historians, 
not recognising the right of Italy to be a nation, consider 
that soldiers from Paris were less alien to Rome than the 
men of Genoa, Nice, and Milan. But even if we were to 
grant, as self-evident, the proposition that a native of Pied- 
mont has less rights in any Italian city than those which 
belong to a French soldier, there remains the fact that J93 
members out of 200 in the freely elected Constituent As- 
sembly, which established the Republic and the Triumvirate, 
were natives of the Roman States. 

But it is not necessary to take very seriously the hypo- 
critical arguments about * liberating ' Rome from * foreign- 
ers,' and cnecting a ‘ reconciliation ’ between the Pope and 
his subjects, which were employed as a blind to the Italian 
and French Liberals. The ‘ reconciliation * ended, as all 
bad foreseen, in the restoration oI the Papal autocracy, and 
all the worst evils of clerical rule ; nor could it have ended 
otherivise, for the Pope, though he was prepared to accept 
his restoration at the hands of France, was determined to 
abolish every vestige of constitutional freedom and lay 
government, however much the French might ask for some 
show of reform. Louis Napoleon, whatever he might pre- 
tend to himself or to others, was reviving, in bis attitude 
towards the Papal States, the policy of the Holy Alliance, 
except that his position was more isolated than that of Alex- 

* E.g., Ls Cent, Secoitd 4 Franfaist, U. 75, 80, 303. One / 
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ander and Mettemich, and his attitude less friendly to the 
other maintaincrs of ‘ order.' It was not so much a Holy 
Alhance as a Holy Competition for the advantage of policing 
Central Italy. 

The one thing that can be truly said in excuse for the 
expedition to Rome is that the French Government, when 
they despatched their troops, had persuaded themselves 
that they would be welcomed as liberators. But they had 
arrived at this conclusion by the simple process of believing 
what they wished, and e\-cn if they had expected resistance, 
they would not have acted di0ercntly, except in sendmg a 
larger force. For when they found out how complete was 
their mistake — how ready were the dtirens of the Roman 
Republic to die for their independence — they did not hesitate 
to restore, over unwilling subjects, the most odious Govern- 
ment in Christian Europe, and to shed the blood of the 
inhabitants of a State over which they had no shadow of 
suzerainty, whose borders did not march with their own, 
whoso polic)’ it was to cultivate the friendship of France, 
and whose governors continued, even after the fighting had 
b^un. to pray most earnestly for a renewal of Wndly rela- 
tions. So^ action would be in the highest degree repugnant 
to the conscience of the French Republic of our own day, as 
it was then repugnant to the consacnce of many of the 
best citizens of France, who vainly protested in the Assembly 
and in the streets of Paris against the great clerical and 
military plot to suppress liberty abroad. The murder of 
the Roman Republic foreshadowed, not obscurely, the 
approaching doom of free institutions in France. 

In the last days of April. whQe Oudinot was traversing 
the forty miles between port of disembarkation and the 
suburbs of Rome, the Triumvirs could look round and see 
that they were alone agiunst the world. Already (April Ii) 
the Democratic Government of Tuscany had ' gain^ what 
no Republic missed ' ; the Grand Duke had been recalled 
to his throne by the popular vc^, in time to prevent a 
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forcible restoration by the Amtrians.* Piedmont was 
wisely keeping friends with France, and retiring to leap 
better on some distant day. The long agony of the siege 
of Venice still dragged on, but the end was certain. Every 
other power actively interested in Italy was leagued against 
Mazzini. England, with a passive interest, was delivering 
disregarded lectures to all parties. Palmerston, if not the 
Cabinet as a whole, was an academic friend to Piedmont 
and a foe to Austria, but even Palmerston did nothing 
to support the Roman Republic. Not realising the now 
intractable attitude of the Pope, he advised Jfazzini to 
negotiate for liberal institutions under a restored Papal 
rule. 

But another large body of opinion in England w’as at 
this date altogether anti-Italian ; the ' Quarterly Review,* 
true to its anti-Jacobin traditions, praised the fine old 
times of Gregory XVI., lauded Ferdinand of Naples, and 
compared Mazzini to Robespierre. The ' Times ' was 
no less strongly on the ride of Bomla, the Pope, and the 
Austrians against their respective subjects. It complained 
of the French expedition only in so far as it limite'd the action . 
and invaded the privileges of Austria, and took Oudmot to 
task because he did not at once declare his real purpose, the 
restoration of the Papal despotism. The * Times 's corre- 
spondent remained wthin the French lines, and his thirst 
for blood could not be satisfied by Oudinot's tardy and 
comparatively humane operations.! The sneers of tlie', 
great newspaper at the ' degenerate remnant of the Roman 
people,' who ‘ wU believe they are heroes,* revealed that 
remarkable form of pride in British institutions which used 

‘Tlie intenial reacUon ia Towaorwu dna part)}’ to tlie Conserva- 
tism of the peasants, partly to tlie quarrels of the various Liberal parties 
in tbfl towns, and not a Utile to tbebatndof the Florentines for tbe tnesof 
Leghorn, the overbearing leaden of the levolutioo. 

f He said tbe leaders In Rome, though not Indeed Marrinl, desired 
* to secure a well-Glied purse ' : poor Garibaldi t The Quartrrly stated that 
most of the Roman soldiers were not Italian; there were really about - 
400 Bon-Italians out of some 17,000 or more. ^ ■> ■ 
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to consider it an insult to ourselves tliat any other race 
should aspire to prc^ess and freedom. 

But the better England was well represented on the right 
ade of the walls. Geo^e Thomas, the artist of the leading 
illustrated paper of the day, was sending home his sketches 
of the Garib^dini These pictures and the sympathetic 
comment in the text of the ‘ lUostrated London News ' 
may be said to have laid the first foundations of the Gan- 
baldian cxilt in our country*, a plant of slow but eventually 
of enormous growth. Arthur Clough was also in Rome, 
gathering the impressions which he dressed up in the ‘ Amours 
de Voyage.' His proverbial hesitation did not extend to 
the field of Italian politics, and he watched the martyTdom 
of Liberty with the eye, not of a s<»ptic, but of a poet.* 
The Bostonian Marga^ Fuller, as an old and dear friend 
of ilazzini in England, was even more whole-hearted in her 
devotion, and felt that the new Rome of the people was 
the visionary country of her heart 

Thus, with only the gods on thdr side, the Romans 
armed for the fight Ontside the dty, friends and foes 
expected that they woxfid surrender: 'Italians do not 
fight ’ was the word passed round in the French camp, and 
even those who knew the North Italians had nex*er heard of 
Roman valour in the history of the modem world. But a 
great moral change had taken place. When, on the after- 
noon of .April 27, Garibaldi, the long-expected, entered Rome 
at the he^ of his bronzed L^onaiies from the northern 
provinces of the Republic, there was little doubt of the 
spirit of the citizens through wbom they pushed their way. 
' He has come, he has come I ’ they cried all down the Corso- 
He had come, and the hour of Rome’s resurre ct ion bad 
struck. 

The combined effect of the presence of Mazzini and of 
■ Garibaldi in Rome was to exalt men’s hearts and minds 
into a region where it seemed base to calculate lucely 

* Hb letten (iVsu ibiMduu) sbow this even tacre strooglr than th* 
^■oors > , 
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whether there wtis any hope of victory in the defensive %var 
which they were undcrtrdcing. And in such magnificent 
carelessness lay true wisdom. There are times when it is 
wise to die for honour alone. If Rome had submitted again 
to Papal despotism without a blow she could never have 
become tlie capital of Italy, or only as the despised head 
of a noble family. Historians who blame the defence of 
Rome overlook this point, which surely is one of immense 
importance. The end of the present war might be scarcely 
doubtful, but the end for which they were about to fight 
lay in the distant future. If it is isked why the Romans 
were urged to undertake the struggle, let Ma2zini answer 
for himself : 

■ Wth those who have said or written that the resUtance 
of Rome to her French invaders was an error, it were useless to 
discuss. 

‘ To the many other causes which decided u$ to resist, there 
was In my mind added one intimately bound op with the aim 
of my whole the foundation oi our national unity. Rome 
was the natural centre of that unity, and it was important to 
attract the eyes and the reverence of tny countrymen towards 
her. The Italian people bad almost lost ^eir Religion of Rome : 
they, too, had begun to look opon her as a sepulchre, and soch 
she seemed. 

' As the seat of a form of faith now extinct, and only out- 
wardly sustained by hypocrisy and persecution, her middle- 
class living, in a great measure, upon the pomps of worship and 
the corruption of the higher clergy, and her people, although 
full of noble and manly pride, necessarily ignorant, and be- 
lieved to be devoted to the Pope — Rome was regarded by 
some with aversion, by others wiU» disdainful indifference. A 
few individoal exceptions apart, the Romans had never shared 
that ferment, that desire for liberty which had constantly 
agitated Romagna and the Marches. .It was therefore essential 
to redeem Rome ; to place her once again at the summit, so 
that the Italians might again learn to regard her as the temple 
of their common country. It was necessary that all should leam 
how potent was the immortality stirring beneath those ruins 
of two epochs, two worlds. I did feel that power, did feel the^^. 
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palsations of the immense eternal life of Rome throngli &e 
artificial crust with which prie s ts and conrtieis had covered 
the great sleeper, as with a shnrad. I had ^th in her. I 
remember that when the question as to whether we should 
resist or not hrst arose, ^e chief officers of the National 
Guard, when I assembled and interrogated them, told me sadly 
that the main body ol the gnaid would not in any case co- 
operate in the defence. It seemed to me that I understood the 
Roman people far better than they, and I therefore gave orders 
that an the battalions should defile in front of the Palace of the 
Assembly on the foUowing morning, in order that the question 
might be pot to the troops. The nniversal shont of Guerra 
that ar(»e from the ranks drowned in an instant the timid donbts 
of their leaders. 

‘ The defence of the dty was therefore decided npon : by 
the assembly and people of Rome from a noble impulse and 
from reverence for the honour of Italy : by me as the logical 
consequence of a lang-matured desl^. Strategieally I was 
aware that the straggle ought to have been carried oo ost of 
Rome, by operating npon the Sank ol tb« enemya line. But 
victory, unless we were to receive assistance from the other 
provinces of Italy, was equally impossible within and without 
the waOs ; and since we were destined to fall, it was onr duty> 
in view of the Intnre, to profier onr mortfurf Is saluiant to Italy 
from Rome.' 



PART II 

THE DEFENCE OF ROME 


CHAPTER VII • 


THE THIRTIETH OF APRIL 

‘ And tb« worM passed by ber, and said 
0V« heard It say) abe mas dead ; 

Aad now, behold, she bath spoken. 

She that was dead, sayisc, ** Reene." 

SwiNnvjwx.— TAa /fai ttfort Ann#. 

But Mazzmi alone could not have inspired the heroic 
defence. If Garibaldi had not, at the eleventh honr, been 
brought into Rome by the agency of his admirer Avezzaoa, 
the new Minister of War.f the reliance to Oudinot woulci 
have been very feeble. All Italian accounts of the siege 
make this abnndantly clear, while French and Geric^ 
writers regard his ill-omened arrival at the last moment 
as the reason why the Italians were * terrorised ' into d3ing 
for their country. The truth is, that his presence during 
the two days of preparation, before the battle of April 30, 
exalted the fighting spirit of the troops and of the populace 
by the exerdse of that personal magic felt equally by all 
classes. The workman, the student, the employer and the 
landonmer were all brothers-in^nns in the ranks of ' the 
volunteer regiments. To this people, singularly free from 
■ For ibis Cbaptst Me Map IIL, end of volume, 
t Garibaldi's own belief, right cr wrong, was that Areuaaa was the 
first real triend he bad In high quarters at Rome. 
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whit in out island wc know otdy too well as ‘ snobbery,* 
it was all one whether Garibaldi was tlie son of a nobleman 
or of a poor sailor : he was an Italian->no one asked more. 

In Italy (wrote one who saw the workings of this remarkable 
epoch in her history) the classes of society are far less distinct 
th--m elsewhere, so that, when once they are Iwought into 
contact, or unite for the accomplishment of any object, they 
instantly find themselves leas <hSerent, and less uncongenial 
than might be Anticipated from their disparity of condition. 
Thus it was with the early votuntem of 1848.' 

And thus it was at Rome in 1849. 

Although Garibaldi svas not commandcr-tn-chief, * who* 
ever heard the conversations of the people, or took a more 
or less active part in the (ortUlcation of the tmvn, had 
occarion to notice at every moment that Garibaldi, and no 
other, was recognised as leader.’ 

I^me was then a rival to Paris as centre of the cosmo- 
politan artist world, both because it bad some vogue as a 
school of art, and because before the photographic era there 
was a large demand by the English and other farettieri for 
copies of famous pictorcs, and for sketches of the sights 
which they had come to see, and of which they wanted some 
memento to take home. The artbts, living together on the 
usual terms of free but dose comradeship, worked all the 
morning, but ‘ in the afternoon strolled about in the town 
or went to the cafe of the artbts. where,’ as one of their 
number wrote, ' we heard politics talked, read the resolutions 
taken by the new Government, or amused ourselves with the 
follies of " Don Pirlone,” ' the Democratic cartoon joumaL 
Garibaldi carried the heart of this Bohemian world by storm. 
EngUsh, Dutch, Belgians, even one Frenchman, and the 
Italian artists almost to a man, enlbted during the daj-s that 
followed his arrival, if they bad not done so before, either 
in hb own Legion, or in the Qvic Guard, or in the special 
Students’ Corps, which consbted of three hundred University 
men and artists. Taldng life and death with a light heart, 
they fou^t splendidly for Rome, and after evtiy day of 
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THE LOMBARD BERSAGLIERI 
battle the sarvivors met to congratulate each other at jolly 
suppers in the cafis. 

One of the Italians in after years told the story of his 
conversion to the Rev. 11. R. Haweis. He had come out, 
he said, with his artist friends, to see what was going on, 
one day, ^\hen Garibaldi was recruiting in a public place in 
Rome. 

• I had no idea (he told the English clergyman) of enlisting. 
I was a young artist ; I only went out of curiosity — but oh ! 
I shall never forget that day when I saw him on his beautiful 
white hor.se in the market-place, with his noble aspect, his 
calm, kind face, his high, sipooth forehead, his light hair and 
beard — every one said tlie same. He reminded us of nothing 
so much as of our Saviour's head in the galleries. I could not 
resist him b.left my studio. I went after him ; thousands 
did likewise. He only had to show himself. We all worshipped 
him r we could not help it.' 

It was no passing emolion of youth, for eleven years after* 
Wards the narrator was fighting for Garibaldi in Naples. 

On the morning of April 29, two days after the 
arrival of the Legion, there marched into the city the 
Lombard Bereaglieri, a regiment representing very diiJerent 
military and political traditions from those of Gari- 
baldi’s men, but not less devoted than they to the 
Italian cause, and destined to play a part no less memo- 
rable than theJjs in the defence of Rome. The commander 
of the Lombards, the gallant Ludano Manara,* was a 
young aristocrat of Milan, who had distinguished him- 
self in the Five Days of street warfare that drove the 
Austrians out of his native to^vn, and had been a leader of 
volimteers in the unhappy campaign that followed. . After 
the recapture of Milan by the Austrians, and the armistice 
of August 1848, Manara formed the brigade, usually 
kno\vn by his name, out of the jrici of the Lombard exCes 

• Ludaoo Ronura, ia George Ueiedltk'e ViUoria, ‘wm buJIt on 
Mtnera.' 
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in Piedmont. They took the oath of military allegiance to 
the House of Savoy ; bat. after Novara, Victor Emmanuel 
was in no position to harbour them in his territory, and since 
they would not return to Lombardy to be flogged and shot 
by Radetzk>', ilanara found himseU and his soldiers wander- 
ing about in ‘ the paradise of the Riviera, as if we were 
under the ban of God and men alike.' Under these 
dtcumstances he and rix hundred others eleded to sail for 
Rome, more because they had nowhere else to go than 
because they felt any enthusiasm for the Republia The 
majority, according to one who accompanied them on the 
voyage, were gentlemen of Milan and Pavia. 

In the port of Civitavecchia the French not only refused 
to allow them to land, but made them prisoners, against 
all law and equity. ‘ You are Lombards,’ said Oudinot ; 
' what, then, have you to do with the aflairs of Rome ? ' 
'And you,* replied ^(anara, ‘do you not come from Paris, 
from Lyons, or from Bordeaux? ' Finally they were per- 
mitted to proceed to Porto d’Anrio, sixty iniles further 
south, and disembark there, on giving their word that they 
would remain neutral, and not enter Rome until ilay 4, by 
which date the French confidently expected to be masters 
of the dty. But when, on landing, the Lombards recMved 
orders from Avezzana to come at once to Rome, they obeyed 
fum, and thereby broke the letter of the promise which the 
• French had exacted only by a violation of international 
law; but they kept the spnrit of thrir engagement by 
refraining, much ag^st their will, from taking any part 
in the fighUng of April 30. 

And so it came about that, on April sg. the eve of the 
battle, the Lombards entered the capita], wearing the dark 
uniform of the Piedmontese Bersaglieii. which, with its 
round broad-brimmed hat carrying the plume of black- 
green cock's feathers on the ride, is to this day a sj-mbol 
in the eyes of all Europe of the army of the Italian King. 
The presence of men thus royally attired, and with the 
Cross of Savoy on their bdts, ^e by side with the blouses 
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end Calabrian hats of Garibaldi's Republicans, changed the 
defence of Rome from the act of a party to a national 
undertaking. Monarchists, devoted to the King of Pied* 
mont, from wliom alone they looked for the delis'erance 
of their native Lombardy, the 'Aristocratic Corps,' as it 
was called in Rome, came with no prejudicca in favour 
of the ifairinlan Republic. Nor did they come pre- 
pared to admire the military virtues of Irregular troops. 
Lombard volunteers in origin. Manaia's Bersaglitii had 
acquired the self-restraint, the discipline and tljc profes- 
sional traditions for which the Piedmontese regulars were 
famous ; most of the regiment. Indeed, had been trained 
in former years as conscripts in tlic Austrian army. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that their fint impression of tlie 
Republic and its motley soldiers was unplcasing. and the 
rapidity '^•itU which they came round to a fawuraWe view, 
not of Republicanism, but of the Republicans, is a genuine 
and impartial testimony to the defenders of Rome. 

The forces, which even before the battle extorted the 
slow approval of thdr Lombard allies, amounted to about 
7,000-^,000 men, and were composed of four distinct 
elements. 

First there were the regular Papal troops of the Une, and 
the Carabinieri. Diey had jmned the romlt against thdr 
employer, partly because they shared the sympathies nat- 
ural to all laymen and to all Italians, and partly because, 
as soldiers, they had perpetually suffered neglect, being left 
by the Papal Government in rags and penury, while the 
Swiss regiments, always dearer than the natives to the heart 
of unpopular despots, had enjoj^ higher pay and more 
. handsome unifoms. Of these regulars there were some 
2,500 now under arms in Rome. 

Secondly, there was the Garibaldian or First Italian 
Lepon. now numbering nearly 1,300 men, most of them, as 
we have seen, raised in the Papal provinces, particularly the 
- Romagna, and all of them native Italians, except perhaps 
two score of officers and men. Since their arrival in Rome 
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they had accepted some cxaflcnt recruits, especially artists, 
among whom was Nino Costa. In the same category- 
volunteer regiments raised in the provinces of the Roman 
States who had not yet seen actual fighting — may be placed 
the three hundred Finaraieri — that is. Gagers (custom house 
officers) under Callimaco Zambianchi, a rascally officer 
who obtained for his men ft bad name for wolcnce against 
priests. 

Thirdly, there were about rnjoo men of the volunteer 
regiments raised in the dty and the provinces, who, after 
taking a gallant but unfortunate part in the Lombard 
campaign against Austria, had capitulated at Vicenza and 
returned to Rome. These were the Reduci (600) — of whom 
the maxtveiii sujets had disgraced their unifoim by taking 
part in the murder of Rossi — and the Roman Legion, a fine 
regiment with no such stain upon its honour. 

The fourth element in the defence consisted of inhabi- 
tants of Rome who had had no previous experience of war, 
enrolled in various volunteer bodies— such as the 300 
s^dents, the z.ooo National Guards, together with several 
hundreds of unbrigaded dtizens who flocked to the walls, 
or were kept inside to guard the barricades, with whatever 
weapons they could find. The Trasteverines, their native 
fury nenv turned full against the priests and the French, 
were noticed on the morning of April 30, fierce fi gur es with 
spears and shot-guns in their b^ds and knives in thdr 
teeth, pouring out from their riverside slums up the steep 
ascent that leads to the Janiculum. 

For it Was against the Janiculan and Vatican hills, the 
defences on the right bank of the Tiber, that the attack of the 
French army, coming from Gvitavecchia on the north- 
west by way of Falo, must necessarily be delivered. The 
lesser Rome that stands upon this western bank is sur- 
rounded by a line of walls comparatively modem in date ; 
the existing fortifications of the Vatican and Botgo were 
built in the latter part of Michael Angelo’s lifetime, as the 
result of the scare caused by the sack of Rome by the Con- 
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stable de Bourbon : while the Janiculan walls from the Porta 
Cavalleggieri to the Porta Portese, though begun in the 
sixteenth century, were mainly the work of Urban VIII., 
who erected them towards the close of the Thirty Years' War 
(circa 1642).* These walls had not hitherto been the scene 
of any famous defence, like the walls of the Emperor Aurelian 
upon the other bank, which, having served Belisarius’ 
legions to repel the Goth, were still the only protection for 
the main part of the dty. (See ^fap III., end oj volume.) 

The Papal walls, which were now to have their share in 
history, may be considered in three sections. First, the 
projecting circuit that runs from the Castle of Saint Angelo 
to the Porta Cavalleggieri, enclosing the basse-ville of the 
Borgo, together wth St. Peter's and the high gardens of the 
Vatican. Secondly, the Janiculan Mount, the key to 
Rome, whence the whole dty can be commanded by cannon, 
rising high above the Trastevere quarter, and defended 
by that part of the wall which runs up from the Porta 
Portese on the riverside as far as the Porta San Pancrazio 
on the height Thirdly, there was the straight line of >7all 
between these two positions. Joining the Porta San Pan* 
crazio to the Porta Cavalleggieri ; over this central portion 
. rises, to-day, the colossal statue of Garibaldi on horseback. $ 
The fortifications erected along these lines by Urban VIII. 
and his predece^rs would have been considered formidable 
specimens of the defensive art by Oliver, if he had come with 
his English buff-coats, as Andrew Marvell prophesied, ' to 
Italy an Hannibal ’ ; and. though out of date ever since the 
time of Vauban, they still offered a more serious obstade 
to the siege guns of 1849 than the Aurelian walls on 
the other bank of Tiber. Those walls, built a thoiKand 
years before the era of gunpowder, had galleries to ca^ 
infantry and catapults, raised on perpendicular curtains 
• The Vatican wall of the P<^o( the slateenlh century surrounded or - 
. replaced the walls with which Leo IV. (847-e55) had first defended the 
Borgo against the Saracens. But the grormd lying between the Porta 
Cavalleggieri and the Porta Portese was enclosed for the^ first time by 
Urban VIII. (except for the muefa smaller eoclostjre of Aurelian). 
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they had accepted some excellent recruits, especially artists, 
among whom was Nino Costa. In the same category- 
volunteer regiments raised ia the provinces of the Roman 
States who had not yet seen actual fighting — may be placed 
the three hundred Finanzieri — that is. Gagers (custom house 
officers) under Callimaco Zamlnanchi, a rascally officer 
who obtained for his men a bad name for violence gainst 
priests. 

Thirdly, there were about 1,400 men of the volunt^ 
regiments raised in the dty and the provinces, who, after 
taking a gallant but unfortunate part in the Lombard 
campaign against Austria, had capitulated at Vicenza and 
returned to Rome. These were the Reduci (600)— of whom 
the mauvah sujas had disgraced their uniform by taking 
part in the murder of Rossi— and the Roman Legion, a fine 
regiment with no such stain upon its honour. 

The fourth element in the defence consisted of inhabi- 
tants of Rome who bad had no previous experience of war, 
enrolled in various volunteer bodies — such as the 300 
students, the z.ooo National Guards, together with several 
hundreds of unbrigaded citizens who fiockcd to the walls> 
or were kept Inside to guard the barricades, with whatever 
weapons they could find. The Trasteverines, thdr native 
fury now turned full against the priests and the French, 
were noticed on the morning of April 30, fierce figures with 
spears and shot-guns in thdr hands and knives in their 
teeth, pouring out from thdr riverside slums up the steep 
ascent that leads to the Janiculum. 

For it was against the Janiculan and Vatican hills, the 
defences on the right bank of the Tiber, that the attack of the 
French army, coming from Gvitavecchia on the north- 
west by way of Palo, must necessarily be delivered- ’ The 
lesser Rome that stands upon this western bank b sur- 
rounded by a line of waUs comparalivdy modem in date > 
the exbting fortifications of the Vatican and Borgo were 
- built in the latter part of Blichad Angelo’s lifetime, as the 
result of the scare caused by the sack of Rome by the Con- 
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stable de Boiubon : wliile the Janiculan walls from tlic Porta 
Ca\*aUcggicri to die Porta Portese, though begun in the 
sixteenth centurj’, were mainly the work of Urban VIII., 
who creeled them towarrls the close of the Thirty Years' W’ar 
(drea 1042).* Tliese walls had not hitherto been the scene 
of any famous defence, like the walls of the Emperor Aurelian 
upon the other bank, whidi. liaving served Bclisarius* 
legions to repel die Goth, were still the only protection for 
the main part of the. city. Map III., end o/vchme.)^ 
The Papal walls, whidi were now to ha\T their share in 
history, may be considered in three sections. First, the 
projecting circuit that runs from the Ca.stlc of Saint Angelo 
to the Porta Cavallcggtcri. endowing the basse-ville of the 
Borgo, together with St. Peter's and the high gardens of the 
Vatican. Secondly, the Janiculan Mount, the key to 
Rome, whence the whole city can be commanded by cannon, 
rising high above die Trastevere quarter, and defended 
by that part of the tt'all which runs up from the Porta 
Portese on the riverside as far as the Porta San Pancrasio 
on the height. Thirdly, there Avas the straight line of wall 
between these two positions, joining the Porta San Pan- 
crario to the Porta Oivallcggicri ; over this central portion 
. rises, to-day, the colossal statue of Garibaldi on horseback, t 
The fortifications erected along these lines by Urban VIII. 
and his predecessors would have been considered formidable 
specimens of the defensive art by Oliver, if he had come with 
his English buff-coats, as Andrew Marx-ell prophesied, ‘ to 
Italy an Hannibal ' ; and, though out of date ever since the 
time of Vauban, they still offered a more serious obstacle 
to the siege guns of 1849 than the Aurelian walls on 
the other bank of Tiber. Those walls, built a thousand 
years before the era of gunpowder, had gaUerics to ca^ 
infantry and catapults, raised on perpendicular curtains 
• Th« Vatican wall ot the Popesot the dxteeath centnry surrounded or 
replaced the walls with which Leo IV. <847-835) had defended the 
Borgo against the Saracens. But the ground lying between the Porta 
CavalJeggieri and the Porta Portese was enclosed for the first time by 
Urban VllL (except for the much smaller enclosure of Aurelian). 
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which could not resist, and small square towers where it 
was impossible to mount, the cannon of modem times. 
The Papal walls, on the other hand, which the French 
had now to attack, sloped backwards from the base as 
far as the stone lining of the rampart, and their bastions 
had broad platforms of earth, serving to give solidity to 
the brickwork of the face, and ample standing room for the 
batteries. 

But although the besieged might rejoice in the com- 
paratively solid and serviceable fortifications of Urban 
Vin.’s engineers, the position had one irremediable defect. 
The ground immediately outside was as high as the defences ; 
inde^ the Villa Corsini was even higher than the Porla 
San Pancraaio ; so that a besieger could erect batteries at 
a height equal to or greater than those of the besieged, 
at distances only a few hundred yards from the line of 
defence. 

This defect, which was to prove fatal in June, was 
guarded against os April 30 by the energy of Garibaldi,* 
who, being trusted with the defence of the Janiculum, 
saw that it must be conducted, not behind the w^, but 
on the high ground of the C^ini and PamfiU gardens 
outside the San Pancrazio gate. He had with him his o^vn 
legion, over 1,000 strong, the le^ment of 250-300 students 
and artists of Rome, and 900 other volunteer troops of 
the Roman states, including the Reduci. Behind him 
Colonel Galletti was in reserve inside the city, with about 
1,800 men, partly regulars of the old Papal line and partly 
volunteers. The walls round the Vatican were held by 
Colonel Masi with some 1,700 of the Papal line and 1,000 of 
the National Guard. These dispositions had been made by 
Avezzana, the Minister of War, to whom Garibaldi, the 
hero of the day, attributed its successful issue. Garibaldi 
took up his station on the high terrace of the Villa Corsini, 
whence, looking across the valley of vineyards that lay 
between, he could watch the approach of the enemy and 
. the delivery of their first attack upon the Porta Pertusa, 
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at the projecting angle of the wall that crowns the Vatican 
hill. 

Oudinot, having left a small body to guard his com- 
munications with the sea, was advancing on Rome \vith 
some six or seven thousand infantry, and a full comple- 
ment of field guns. He bad been easily persuaded by his 
Clerical informants in Rome that his somewhat contra- 
dictory and deceptive proclamations, which if they meant 
anything, meant that he would procure a Papal restoration 
with certain safeguards against the worst forms of reaction, 
had given the inhabitants the excuse for which they were 
waiting to open the gates to his troops. He therefore came 
without siege-guns, or even scaling ladders, and advanced 
In column to within grapeshot of the walls. There had, 
not, indeed, been wanting signs, as the French drew near 
to Rome, that resistance was to be expected, for the roads 
and houses were empty of inhabitants, and were decorated 
with notices in large type, giving the text of the fifth 
article of the existing. French Constitution, which ran as 
follows : ■ 

‘ France respects foreign nationalities ; her might shall 
never be employed against the liberty of any people.’ 

Whatever the private soldiers thought, the irony was wasted 
upon the officers, who for the most part were not Republicans 
at heart, and wished nothing better than to sec every article ' 
of the French Constitution sent to the devil.* 

Although these wayside phenomena alarmed the more 
cautious, no order to reconnoitre or to deploy was given by 
those in command, who still expected that a whiff of grape- 
shot would be the utmost required to procure an entry. 
The advance-guard marched straight for the summit of the 
Vatican hill, crowmed by an old round tower of the dark ages, 

' * A rouDg English Naval ComiBander, 'who saw a good deal of (be 
French expeditionary force in (be next two months, says : * I have not 
lound one republican in the French army m navy. All are something else 
•—they know not what— but they do not sdsh the (French) Republic to last.* 
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which served as a sky sign to guide them to the attack.* 
Immediately under this tower stood the Porta Pertxisa, by 
which they were to enter Rome. The scouts, ofHy a I®* 
yards ahead of the column, had just reached a tom in the 
road where the Porta Pertusa becomes suddenly viable at 
little more than a hundred paces distance, when a shower of 
grape from two cannon on the walls gave waiW^B 
Rome would resist. It was now almost the height of a 
sweltering Italian noon, and the troops, who had been 
sufiering during the march under their heavy shakos, and 
gazing with envy at the shade offered by the strangely , 
shaped ' umbrella janes * of Italy, were glad of any change 
in the order of the day. A French battery w’as ofiliinbered 
on the spot, and a fire of musketry and cannon opened 
agjunst the Vatican wall. But the assailants were in the 
open, the Roman cannon on the bastions were well served, 
and no progress could be made. 

The plan had been to enter by the Porta Pertusa. but, 
now that the time had come to blow in the gate, It wM 
^scovexed tJhat. the gabz ^4 not. exist. Ithadbecaw'alled 
op for many y«a« past, but the change did not appear on 
the diarts of the Parisian geographers. After 
perate rush at the impenetrable wall, the French took 
refuge behind neighbouring dykes and mounds, whence 
they continued to fire at the ramparts overhead. 

The attack on the obsolete Porta Pertusa had perform ■ 
therefore to be changed into an attack on the Porta CavaJ- 
leggicri, a change of plan which involved passing down a 
steep bill across i.ooo yards of open vineyard country, . 
under a hot Hank fire from the regulars and National 
Guard thronging the wall, and from the Roma» battenes 
on the bastions near St. Peter's. The Porta Cavallegficn 
proved indeed to be a * gate in being,’ but a 

the bottom of a deep valley, and in a retreating * 
of the wall, so that its assailants were exposed td a double 
• It wM a xellc ot Ue fcatlScatioss of Leo IV. to protect V»tl®*“ 
from the Safaceta. 
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fire at close range from tbc battlements on either side of 
the approadi to the gate. 

Meanwhile, another c(^umn and battery had started 
from near the Porta Pertusa to go round outside the Vatican 
gardens in the other direction, svith a view to obtaining an 
entry by the Porta Angelica, near the Castle of St. Angelo. 
The motive of this false military step was political, for 
Oudinot had been wrongly informed by his agents that the 
Qericals were in that quarter sufficiently strong to open 
the gate. The troops sent on this circuitous march, pro- 
longed by the steep descent and the bad roads, were exposed 
to a fire of terrible severity, from the hanging gardens on 
their right flank, because the only path by which their 
artillery could travel at all ran painfully close to the 
dty walls. Tlie slaughter was such that a surgeon who 
had been through the African campaigns declared that he 
had never seen his countrymen in so hot a comer before. 
Under these conditions the attadc on the defences of the 
Vatican, both to north and south, was doomed to failure. 
It was said that a desperate attempt to climb up by means 
of ' spike-nails ’ showed in what a pass want of preparation 
had left the gallant French army. 

By noon, or soon after it, the enemy had been foiled 
in their attempt to storm the city, but had not yet been 
driven off the ground. Garibaldi, who from the Corsini 
terrace had watched their first repulse at the Pertusa and 
Cavalle^eri gates, determined to assume the offensive 
from his yet unassaDed position on the Janiculum, and to 
convert the check under the walls into a defeat in the open. 
To effect a dibouchement from the Corsini and Pamfili 
gardens into the vineyards on the north, it was necessary 
for his troops to cross the deep, walled lane • which con- 
nected the Porta San Fancrario with the main road to 
Civitavecchia. Up this lane were coming about 1,000 
infantry of the 2o*“® Ligne, sent forward by Oudinot to 

* Now Imovn as the Via Aurelia Antlca. Called Dup Lant la Map HI. 

below. 
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protect the rear and flank of the main attack, and thw^ 
the first clash of arms in this qoarter took place. Garibaldi’s* 
advance-guard, consisting of the two or three hundred 
Roman students and artists brigaded in a regiment of their 
own, were clambering down ont of the Pamfili garden into 
the deep lane, when, under the arches of the Pauline 
Aquedurt, they stumbled upon the advancing French 
column. It was the young men's baptism of fire. Before 
the ardour of their attack the French at first recoiled, but 
discipline and numbers soon prevailed, and the students were 
driven back into the garden. The enemy followed in upon 
their heels, and the Garibaldian Legion was hurried up to 
the rescue. 

A confused fight at dose quarters ensued, ii> which, 
befcjre the onslaught of the veterarss of the zc 3 ”*** Jbe 
main body of Italians was pressed back, leaving behir»d 
them sm^ groups holding on in occnpatioa of various 
points near the Pamfili Among these Nino Costa, a 

ywatti oi twenty-two, as yet unknown to iamfe ** 
artist, but already so wdl known for gallantry i® ^ 
Lombard campaign that Garibaldi had specially iavitw 
lum to join his staff, defended a horse near the villa with 
a handful of legionaries, amid the victorious ad*’ai>“ 
the Frendi. 

At last Garibaldi, seetng part of his Legion thus holding ^ 
in the Pamfili, and part of It driven back under the voy waDs 
of Rome, sent into the dty to call up the reserves rmder • 
Colonel Galletti; that officer left the regulars of Ins di^o° 
behind him within riie gates, to guard against a surp^^ ® 
the wall, and marched out of the Porta San Pan( 3 ^° 
the head of the Roman Legion, consisting of 800 seasoned 
volunteers, burning to retrieve the misfortunes which th^ 
had sufferri last year, through no lack of valonf, i° 
Lombard campaign. ^ ■- 

The crisis of the battle was now at hand, and the 
of the Democratic volunteers were to prove whether tn^ 
could dislodge r^ular troops posted behind vxU^ 
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vineyard walb. Garibaldi, putting himself at the head of 
his own men, reinforced by the Roman Legion under Gal- 
letti, led the decisive charges by which it was hoped to 
recover the position now held by the French on either side 
of the deep lane.* The first operation was to recapture the 
Corsini and Pamfili. 

’ Except at Tivoli and Frascati, there are few places 
within many miles of Rome with more of the charm of Italy 
than the northern edge of the Doria-Pamfili grounds, 
where the heat of early summer is shaded off into a delicious 
atmosphere, redolent of repose and dreams, where birds 
sing under dark avenues of ever-green oaks, and no other 
sound is heard. The wall of the northern boundary, along 
the top of which runs a terrace walk, drops sheer for many 
feet into the dark lane below, and, parallel with it for some 
distance, stretches the old Aojua Paola. Across the lane 
and the arches of the aqueduct the eye ean range over 
the neighbouring vineyards, the dome of St. Peter's, and 
the distant hill villages beyond the Campagna, till it 
rests at last on the shapes of Lucretilis and Soracte. 
Such a scene and such an atmosphere make it easy to 
understand why Italians are in some danger of spending 
their days in the too passive reception of impressions. But 
on this day there came Italians — artists and shopmen, 
workmen and aristocrats — who had been inspired by the 
moral resurrection of their country to ideals nobler than 
pleasure and receptiveness ; who were ready to give up the 
privilege of life, even of life in Italy, so that Italy might be 
free over their graves. 

Swarming over the Cbisini hill, and across the little 
stream and valley that divide it from the Pamfili grounds, 
the Legionaries came crashing through the groves. The 

• Three days after the battle WinUmKoty was credibly inforaed that 
'the Romani' were a little timid at first, bat grew hotter and fiercer as the 
battle continued, and at last were fuQ of courage and confidence, even to 
heroism.' This wonid apply well to the troops on the Janicnlnm, who first 
lost and then recovered the Pamfili. 
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Garibaldian officers, ‘ the tigers of Monte Video,’ with long 
beards, and hair that curled over their shoulders, were 
singled out to the enemy’s marksmen by red blouses, falling 
almost to the knees. This was the day that they had 
waited for so long in exile, this the place towards which they 
had sailed so far across the ocean. Behind them Italy came 
follo%ving on. And above the tide of shouting youths, drunk 
with their first hot draught of war, rose Garibaldi on his 
horse, majestic and calm, as he always looked, hut most 
of all in the fury of battle, the folds of his white American 
poncho floating off his shoulders for a flag of onset. 

And so they stormed through the gardens, fighting with 
bayonets among the flowering rose-bushes in which next 
day the French dead were found, laid in heaps together. 
Costa and his company in the house, relieved in the nick of 
time, made captive some of their assailants, among others 
a gigantic drum-major whose fine proportions plea^ the 
artist’s eye, The enemy were thrust out of the Pamfili 
grounds back to the north of the Peep Lane, across which 
for some time the two sides fired at one another, until the 
Italians finally leapt down over the wall, clambered up the 
other side, and carried the northern arches of the aqurfuct 
Thence the Le^onarics and students broke into the vine- 
yards beyond, and after fierce struggling, body to body, 
with guns, and hands, and teiyonets, pat the Frendi to 
flight. 

During this victorious advance they surrounded several 
hundred men of the 20®* Lignc who had not retreated in time 
from the Villa Valentini and the farmhouses north of the 
lane. Marina's handful ol lancers were brought up to the 
Valentini, and when the Frendi began to cut their way out, a 
charge of horse secured them as prisoners to the Garibaldian 
Le^on, several of the officers giving up their swords to the 
gallant Masina. The Roman Legion made many other 
captures in the houses round about, so that, in all. three or 
four hundred French surrendered to these two regiments. > 
Garibaldi had received a bullet in the side, and the wound. 
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though it did not incapacitate him, caused him much pain 
daring the next two months of constant warfare. 

The afternoon was now well advanced, but the victory 
had been won. When a sortie was made from the Porta 
Cavalleggieri. Oudinot. whose retreat from before that gate 
was threatened by the Garibaldian advance, hastily drew 
off his men from between the two fires and made off by the 
road to Civitavecchia. The victorious Legionaries pressed 
the pursuit from the direction of the Pamfili, against the 
33“' Ligne and French artillery, who covered the retreat. 
By five o’clock, after nearly six hours' fighting, the whole 
French army had been driven off the field, with a loss of 
500 men killed and wounded, and 365 prisoners. 

That night the city was illuminated, the streets were 
filled wth shouting and triumphant crowds, and there was 
scarcely a window in the poorest and narrmvest alley of the 
medisval slums that did not show Its candle. It was no 
vulgar tontjuest which they celebrated. After long cen- 
turies of disgrace, this people had recovered its self-respect, 
and from the highest to the lowest ranks men felt. * We are 
again Romans.’ On April 30, Garibaldi, being put to the 
test, had secured the position which bad already been 
instinctively accorded him in the popular imagination of 
his countrymen. 
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CARIBAIDI IN THE NEAPOUTAN CAlirAICN— PALESTRINA 
AND \'ET.1.ETR1. WAY 1849 

‘Say by what lume bms cW! yon, 

Wbat dty it your home } 

And wbrreiorc rMa y« to lueh goUe 
Oefcn the nola of Rome } ‘ 

UACAVLAr, Ltyt cf AtKUxt Rone. 

The first of a series of quarrels between Klaizim and 
Gaiibnldl, wiiich marred the iratemity of the Roman 
Repablic, arose on the question whether or not the snetory 
of April 30 should be turned to full military advantage. 
Garibaldi, advising well as a soldier, wished to follow It 
up and drive the retreating French into the sea- But 
llazrini, relying on those elements of genuine Republicanism 
in Franco of which he had some personal knowledge, though 
he did not know how fast their strength was ebbing away, 
hoped to propitiate the one country whose friendship 
might yet save the State, and preferred to turn the Roman 
armies from farther pursuit of the French to the more 
ccmgeiual task of expdfrng the Neapolitan and Austrian 
invaders. It is not necessary, in this matter, to find fault 
with either of the Chiefs, for ^though Hazzini's poIi<y was 
tried and iriled, Garibaldi's root-and-branch remedy would 
have made the French all the more determined to send 
another and larger expedition to retrieve their militaty 
honour ; so that, whatever bad been done, the Repute 
must sooner or later have fallen a victim to the combination 
of the Catholic powers. 

• Fof this Chapter, aee Uap IV., eod ot votniae. 
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Slazzini’s magnanimity at least had the effect of putting 
the French more than ever in the ^vrong, and afforded 
a pleasing occasion for a display of the gentleness and 
human sympathy which have so large a place in the Italian 
character. The French wounded were nursed with such 
‘ enlightened and devoted ' tenderness that Oudinot declared 
himself ‘ profoundly grateful * for it ; the prisoners were 
ffited and set free to return unconditionally to their regi- 
ments. The treatment accorded to them was prompted 
by sentiment as well as policy, and, though initiated by 
the rulers, was carried into effect by the people of Rome. 
Captain Key, who had come up on a visit from Civita- 
vecchia to provide for British interests in the capital, wrote 
home that he had seen the French prisoners 
* brought out into the streets and received with every mark of 
good feeling by the people, who cheered them, gave them food, 
and shewed them round St. Peter's and the XDoouments, the 
Preach in return saying,* as no doubt the occasion demanded, 

' that they had been deceived : having entered the Roman 
territory with the idea that they were to join the Romans 
against the Austrians and Neapolitans.’ 

But the rest of the French army and the Home Govem- 
ment would not so easily relent, and Mazzlni was to find 
that it is dangerous to play with coals of fire. 

For the present, however, it was not safe for Oudinot 
to show further hostility. In return for the several 
hundred men restored by the generosity of their friendly 
enemies, the French felt bound to set free a body of Bolognese 
volunteers under Colond Pietramellara, whom they had made 
prisoners in Gvitavecchia at the time of their ^embarka- 
tion. They also released Ugo Bassi, who, unarmed, but in the 
red blouse of the Legion, bad been captured in the Pamfill 
grounds, while pursuing hb spiritual office among the 
wounded, in the ebb and flow of the bayonet diaiges. After 
this exchange of courtesies, Oudinot settled down to wait for 
reinforcements. Until thrir arrival the Triumvirs could 
spare a part at least of the troops in the capital, now rapidly 
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on the increase, to meet another foe who, if not 
the gales, was now literally within sight 

The /Uban Hills, whence, in prehistoric times, the original 
settlers of Rome had come down to the plain and pushed 
on to the river-side, still seem to enjoy a paSrta foUsta 
over the dty, by the place which they hold in any pn»pcct 
from Roman stwts or gardens ; when we catch a glhnps* 
of the country outside, it is less often the low-lying CajnpoS”^ 
than the more distant Alban Mount that heas'es 10 view. 
Among those hills — where of old lay the chief 
of the dtics of the Latin League, Rome's cousins and 
earliest enemies — rises the Pordan height, and there, fc®. ** 
the high plateau on which once shone, a dangerous ’ 

* the w kite streets ot Tusculum, 

The proudest town of all.’ 

Its site is now swept bare, save for a few ruins, and Ronie 
sees instead the harmless village of Frascati 

over the hillside below. ^ 

In Trascali and in AJbano by the ialce, was ejW®?** 
Fert^and King of Naples, with an army of so.ooo ojeft/ 
not to assist, but to forestall the French, who for thdf 
would not consent to any co-operation with the 
regarding them, apart from diplomatic rivalry, 
utmost personal contempt. The Pope, who wa# 
and soul with Ferdinand, distrusted, more thah 
was, the half-hearted wor^ of Oudinot’s proclarnabo^. 
and thought the conquest of Rome by the Neapolifa^.^ 
best security for that unlimited restoration of eJenw 
despotism which in the end be obtained from the 
Early in the jtar there bad been some demonsfr^b^ 
in favour o! Via Nono on ttie southern fronder and * 
Alban Hills, but the feeling at the back of this movrtn® 
did not long survive the arrival of Bowia, who 
initiated a political proscription after his manner, an 
made the inhabitants long to delivery by the Rep“P“®*° 
armies. 
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To keep these invadeis in dieck, Mazzini consented 
that Garibildi should cross the Campagna, at the head of 
a smaU force which, in Its numbers and in the half-civilian 
character and training of the men who composed it, some- 
what resembled the citizen armies whidi the earliest Roman 
Consuls had led over the same ground to battle mth the 
Latin League. Not more than 2,300 troops could safely 
be spared while Oudinot’s attitude was still doubtful, and 
they consisted almost entirely of the volunteer regiments 
— Garibaldi’s own Legion, the Students, the Gagers, the 
Emigrants and Manara’s lombard BersagHeri — together 
with a few dragoons. Since it was impossible for Garibaldi 
to make a frontal attack on the Alban Hills, guarded by an 
anny four times as numerous as his own, he determined 
to threaten the right flank of the Neapolitans and keep it 
sufficiently engag^ to prevent them from advancing on 
Rome. His object, therefore, was to move on Palestrina, a 
suitable base for such a campaign (see Map IV., below). 

As a master of guerilla war. where the chief art is the 
concealment of movements and the deception of the enemy, 
he made it a custom frequently to march at night, and 
to go first in some direction otter than that of the real 
point of attack ; hence, though destined for Palestrina, his 
column crossed the plain in the direction of Tivoli on the 
night of May 4-5, and next day encamped in the grounds 
of Hadrian's villa. Here, in the most beautifully situated 
of aU the ruins of Imperial Rome, lying amid its groves 
of orange and fig, like an'oaris in the desert Campagna, 
but close beneath the ollve<Iad base of the steep Sabine 
Mountains, and only some two miles 

* From the green steeps where Anio leaps 
In floods of snow-white foam,’ 

the Lombard Bersaglieri had ttdr first opportunity of 
observing the conouct in the field of their strange General, 
who soon brought them to love him, against all ttdr prej- 
udices, and almost against ttdr judgment ' 1 am going 

S« 
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with Garibaldi,’ Manara had written on May 4 : ’ he Is a 
devil, a panther.’ His rnen me ' a troop of brigands,' and 
* I am going to support thar mad onrush srith my disci- 
plined, proud, silent, gentlemanly regiment.’ Exactly a 
month kter Manara became Chief of the Staff to this 
‘ devil and panther,' whom he had so q»iickly learnt to 
love. 

Emilio Dandolo has recorded, m a «vld and im- 
partial sketch, the first impression made by the Garibaldians 
on the Lombard Bersaglteri : 

‘ We encamped on the magnificent site ot the villa of Hadrian, 
and the numerous fires which glistened among the ruins, and 
lighted up their subterraneous caverns, produced a strange and 
picturesque effect. The singular aspect of the camp seemed 
In unison with the wildness of the scene. Garibaldi and hU 
staff were dressed in scarlet blouses, with liats of every possible 
form, without dlatinctions of any kind, or any pretension W 
military omaroeot. They rode on American saddles, and 
seemed to pride themselves on their contempt for alt the ob* 
servances most strictly enjoined on regular troops. Followed by 
tbelr orderlies (almost all of whore had come from America) 
they might be seen hurrying to and fro. now dispersing, then 
again collecting, active, rapid, and indefatigable io their move- 
jnenta. When the troop halted to encamp, or to take some 
repose, whfle the soldiers piled their arms, we used to bo sur- 
prised to sec officers, the General himself included, leap down 
from their horses, and attend to the wants of their own steeds. 
^Tien tlicse operations seere concluded, they opened theif 
saddles, which were made so as to be unrolled, and to form a 
email kind of tent, and their personal arrangements were then 
completed. If they failed In procuring provisions from the 
nelglibouring villages, three or four colonels and majors threw 
themselves on the bare backs of their horses, and, armed with 
long lassoes, set off at fuD spe e d through the Campagna in 
search of sheep or oxen ; when they bad collected a sufficient 
quantity they returned, driving their ill-gotten flocks before 
them ; • a certain portion was divided among each company, 

'Garibaldi admits (liat bsbadsolicsitatlea IncommandUig tbecattleof 
the CardluaX's great eatates fav the legiQa o( Zaeaioto. ' 
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and then all, indiscriminnteljr— officers and men — fell to, killing, 
cutting np, and roasting at enormous fires quarters of oxen, 
besides kids and young pigs, to say nothing of booty of a smaller 
sort, such as poultry and geese. 

* Garibaldi in the meanwhile, if the encampment weis far 
from the scene of danger, lay stretched out under his tent. If, 
on the contrary, the enemy were at hand, he remained con- 
stantly on horseback, ^ving orders and visiting the outposts ; 
often, disguised as a peasant, be risked his own safety in daring 
reconnaissances, but most frequently, seated on some com- 
manding elevation, he passed whole hours examining the en- 
virons with the aid of a telescope. When the General’s trumpet 
gave the signal to prepare for departure, the lassoes served to 
catch the horses which had been left to graze at liberty in the 
meadows. The order of march was always arranged on the 
preceding day, and the corps set out without anyone ever 
knowing where they might arrive the day after. Owing to 
this patriarchal simplicity— pushed, perhaps, somewhat too 
far— Garibaldi appeared mote like the chief of a tribe of Indians 
than a General ; but at the approach of danger, and in the 
heat of combat, his presence of mind and courage were admi- 
rable : and then by the astonishing rapidity of to movements 
he made up, in a great measure, for to deficiency la those 
qualities which are generally supposed to be absolutely essential 
in a good General.' 

A little incident of one of the first days of this Campaign, 
narrated by one of the Students* battalion, is characteristic 
of Garibaldi’s relations to his j’oung men. Some of the 
Students had turned into a bouse to get wine. Garibaldi 
rode up to them : ‘ ^Vhat 1 ’ he said, * you are only a few 
hours out of the town, and already you must call for wine ? 

I lived five years on flesh and water ’ — on the plateaus of 
Rio Grande and Uruguay. When they answered with shouts 
of ‘ Ewiva / Garibal^ 1 ' he stopped toem at once. ‘ Silence I 
it is no time for cheers. When we have defeated the enemy, 

. then we will cheer.’ 

Inseparable from the General rode the splendid negro 
■ Aguj’ar, his friend and bodyguard, who had followed the 
Qiief he adored across the Atlantic. The black giant, with 
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chaS? “ pmcho, and monnled on a jel-bkct 

ao£n h T.”' Pictnresquely nith Garibaldi and his 

LldJ™ , ■ "S" '■O'^ ^0 oo= 

seldom seen mthout the other. 

T Ko”' •» 

S mtl™?'" a •io* l>”Sa ^d the ruins of 

sStSk’ta.^T ” ^ «>' Sabine Hills-n 

Smn lh,TlJ"^°’™S "ebt flank of the enemy 

ESr^'F v'a-rnt^mS-trT^r rfl^ 
mXSa^lTe 

tte b’ut^S G^l’al’bans were driven oS 

M h ^ '“d such a taste of them 

S^tS^ufo ^fGc on Frascati On another of thent en- 

flEhtineiab^i rt Oh the wickedness of . 

ngntmg against thar country. 

GcnS”!??' ““' of Neapolitans, under 

S^d^' T* ”“‘*“5 tran Albano by way of Vel- 
liT- who h a°^’"“* ‘° ‘‘"'■e away the ’ ban- 

Smv dlSl “ *'>' tide of the ntj-a! 

by his mlrf advance on Rome, and striking terror 
draspeH frr. **’® superstitious southerners. 

? their homes to fight in a cause which was not 

retreat ^ Garibaldi to 

etreat towards Rome, and by no means towards Naples. 
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At Valmontone he found a Republican population and 
municipality, planting ' trees of liberty ' and fraternising 
tvith the Garibaldian scouts. Having cut down the trees 
and made the requisite number of arrests, according to 
orders, Lanza, about noonday on May 9, advanced on 
Palestrina in two columns, entrusting that on the right to 
Colonel Novi, and himself taking charge of the left. The 
approach of a superior force of such an enemy caused no 
alarm among the staff-officers, who climbed with their Chief 
to the top of the mountain behind Palestrina, and from the 
old fortress of Pranesie (Castel San Pietro), so famous in 
the wars of Sulla, watched the columns winding towards 
them by two parallel roads about a mile apart. 

Approaching by this double route, the Neapolitans 
in the plain below threatened the lowest side of the ancient 
walls of Palestrina at two points at once — at the Valmontone 
Gate to the south-east, and also at the Roman Gate to the 
Muth-west. The Garibafdians, however, did not «“ait to be 
attacked, but. rushing down the steep cobbled streets of 
the hill-town, sallied out to give battle under the walls. 
They had the advantage of thehill ; and the enemy’s cavalry, 
where his diief superiority lay, could not charge with 
effect because the ground was so much enclosed. Manara< 
in command of Garibaldi’s left wing, took up his station 
at the beautiful Valmontone Gale, and sent down about 
150 of his Lombards, supported by some of the Legion, to 
meet Novi's men as they advanced across the ravines and 
up through the vineyards, hedges, and ruins of the broken 
ground below the toivn. Ibe Neapolitans fied, almost at 
once, in disgraceful rout, and the fear of the ' round hats ' 
{cappelli tondi], as they called the Bersaglieri, was deeply 
impressed on them by this engagement. 

On Garibaldi's right wing, where the main attack of 
the Neapolitans was deUvered under General Lanza him- 
self, the fighting was more severe, and some houses not far 
below the Roman Gate were occupied by the enemy, who had 
to be dislodged at the point of the bayonet. The Legionaries, 
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aided by anothei company ol BmagUeri, v.ho had been 
sent op after the success on the other wing %va5 assured, 
dim-e back the infantry, repulsed a charge of horse on the 
road, attacked the houses, burst in the windo^'■s and doors 
while the enemy's fire singed the hair on their heads, ^d 
captured the gamsons. In tjus operation ‘ the fiery Bboo 
of Genoa, in after years one of the most famous of the 
Thousand who dcli\*cred Sidly, again attracted notice 
the same impetuous daring as he had shown on April 3® 1 
and the good Swiss Hoffstctler. who had for several nights 
past been feeling duly sentimental about the nightingales 
and ruins of Italy, and taking notes ol what he saw with a 
view to b«»nung the Xeno^on of the Republican army, 
here put in the fint of many hearty blows on behalf of the 
Italian cause. 

The whole battle was o\*ef in about three hours, and 
the enemy, in full flight, east away their muskets as they 
tan. The right wing of their army, under Colonel Novi, 
abandoned not only Valmontose, but Velletri, and did 
not stop till it bad readied Oenzano, rrhere it was near 
enough to Comia’s headquarters on the Alban lake to 
fed in safety; while the left wing, under General Lanza, 
beat what be considered a dignified retreat to Colonna. 
and thence the next day to Frascati. U’hcn a score of 
prisoners were brought into Garibaldi’s presence, trembling, 
and with clasped hands begging their lives from the ogre 
of whom tbeiz priests had told them such terrible ta!^ 
their knapsacks and dolbes were found to be crammed 
rehes, amulets, and pictures of Saints, although they h^ 
so little of the spirit of crusaders that they cried out to 
their dialect, ' Mannaggui Pio Norto ‘ (' A plague take Fi® 
Nono’). Such was Garibaldi’s first experience of the 
Neapolitan troops. He was so deeply impressed by their 
incapacity that the recoHection of Palestrina must have 
weighed in his mind eleven years later, when he came to 
bis supreme decision to risk Ids country's fortunes, bis own 
and his friends’ lives, on the hazard of landing with a 
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less capable Oudinot if it sboiild prove necessary. Louis 
Napoleon, personally a friend to Italian freedom, on behalf 
of which he had taken part in the Carbonajo movement of 
1831, had not been so active as his Clerical Ministers in 
the first sending of tlie expeditioa ; but iwvdhat the honour 
of the army had been tarnished by April 30, his whole 
future as military dictator was jeopardised until that blot 
should be wiped out. It was necessary not only to con- 
ceal from the Romans and from the French Li^rals the 
vengeance intended, but to conceal from the French nation 
the real nature of the defeat suffered, until it had been 
avenged. For this part of the game. Oudinot was emi- 
nently suited. His despatch, read to the French Assembly 
amid ‘ murmurs from the Left/ described the firing under 
the walls of the Vatican as a * reconnaissance,’ omitted to 
mention the battle outside the gates in which Garibaldi 
had driven the French off the field, and summed up with 
the declaration that ' this affair of April 30 is one of the 
most brilliant in which the French troops have taken part 
since our great wars.' 

But it was even more important to conceal present 
intentions than past defeats. To make deceit effective 
it is best to employ honest instruments ; and such was 
De Lesseps, who took his part in Uie comedy au grand 
shieiix. Coming to Rome full of zeal to bring about an 
accommodation, he was soon under the spell of Mazzini, 
and, we may add, under the spell of the kind-hearted 
populace of Rome, who throughout May treated him and 
all his countrymen ^vith^0 their gates with friendliness, 
and even \vith enthusiasm. He ^vas man enough to feel 
the intellectual and moral superiority of Mazzini, who soon 
lured him to make concessions larger than his powers war- 
ranted — far larger than the managers of the comedy had 
intended. 

The French Envoy found the ideals of RepubHcanistn 
realised in all their impresave rimplicity by the chief of 
the Triumvirs. 
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* Lodged in the Quirinal, Mazzioi hunted for a room " small 
enough to feel at home in." ‘ Here he sat unguarded and serene, 
as accessible to working men and women as to his own officials, 
w^th the same smile and warm hand -shake lor all ; dining for 
t\vo francs at a cheap restaurant ... his only luxury the 
flowers that an unkno^vn band sent every day. his one re- 
laxation to sing to his guitar, when left alone at night. The 
Triumvu’s slender stipend of 32/. a month he spent entirely 
on others.’ 

De Lesseijs was touched by what he saw of Mazzini 
and of Rome, and declared that the Republican leaders 
were misunderstood at Paris. After one quarrel, when the 
fiery Frenchman broke out in disgust at Roman unreason- 
ableness, and abused Maazini in violent terms, the negotia- 
tions were resumed and proceeded rapidly toward an 
accommodation. 

Meanwhile what was the attitude of the people, as 
distinct from the small body of convinced Republicans 
who led them 1 It was summed up as follows by the 
acute and impartial Captain of H.M.S. Bulldog, who wrote, 
on May is. after lus visit to Rome : 

' The general feeling among the Roman people appears to 
be in favour of making terms with the French, as they show no 
objection to the return of the Pope, but great repugnance to 
an ecclesiastical government. The leaders keep up their deter- 
mination to resist . . . assuring the people that the return of 
the Pope can only take place with the old system bf a spiritual 
administration.' 

This would, perhaps, be an accurate analysis of the main 
current of opinion, if it were added that what the leaders 
said was quite true, and that the people believed them. 
All knew that the return of the Pope would only take place 
if clerical rule were restored, because he would consent 
to come back on no other terms. Whatever the French 
might wish, they had in fact no alternative between leaving 
the Republic alone, or restoring the hated rule of priests ; 
and the fixed determination of Pio Nono to recover •' 
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powers of Gregory XVI. w’ould have rendered the mission 
of De Lcsseps futile if it had ever been serious. It was 
absurd for the French to pretend to negotiate on behalf’ 
of a sovereign who refused to treat. 

Captain Key, who passed freely between Rome and 
Civita\'ecchi.i, mote again a few days later of the state 
of things round the French camp : 

‘ I cannot speak too highly of the condnet of the French 
soldiers towards the inhabitants of the country. Every article 
of food is strictly paid for, and their behaviour has engendered 
a very kindly feeling for them in the people with whom they 
have had intercourse * 

The absence of complaints by Italian writers against the 
French soldiery fully conBfms this testimonial. But the 
French could not, by any amount of good behaviour, induce 
the inhabitants to give them any political encouragement 
or military assistance, and they were grievously disappointed 
at the ab^ce of any sign of Papal partisans in the coiuitry 
which they bad come to * deliver * from the Republican 
tyranny ; even the few peasants, who came into their camps 
to sell them food, were glooimly rilent on politics. 

The Republican Govennnent, having successfully put 
down terrorism in the provinces, \vas faced in May by an 
outbreak of the Jacobin elements among its extreme sup- 
porters in the Gty of Rome itself, and this also it speedily 
overcame. On May 20 the mob raided two churches, 
dragged out the confessionals, symbols in the Pope's 
dominions not only of religion but of politics and police, 
and piled them in the Piazza del Popolo for a bonfire. 
Mazzini gravely remonstrated, and the objects were restored 
to their proper places. 

A more serious affair was the attempt of a few wicked 
men to introduce the indiscriminate massacre of priests. 
Callinuco Zambianchi, a native of Forll in the Romagna, 
had been an exile from the Papal States between 1832 and 
1846, and while resident at I^ris had picked up the tradi- ' 
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tions of the original Terror from the small group of men 
who still cherished the memory of Robespierre and Marat, 
and who taught him that no Republic was worth the name 
•without its ‘ September.* Attracted back to Italy by the 
amnesty of the ne%v Rope, he fought in the Lombard 
campaign, and having taken part in the reign of terror at 
Bologna, in August 1848, had been further embittered 
by a fresh imprisonment in the following month. After 
Rossi’s murder he was liberated, and, shortly before the 
establishment of the Roman Republic, he had very wrongly 
been made commander of the regiment of (^gcrs, in 
which capacity he arrested and sent to Rome out of the 
pro\’mces certain persons whom he accused of treason. 
\Vhen he heard, to bis great indignation, that the Trium- 
virate had at once set them free, he vowed that In the 
future he would himself be judge and hangman ; being 
called back to Rome, and posted vdtb his men on lilonte 
Mario during the battle of April 30, he there and then 
caused his men to shoot a Dominican, whom be happened 
to meet on the road. During the same week, in the little 
church and convent of San C^isto, hidden away among the • 
time-honoured slums of Trastevere, he and his men killed 
six persons in holy orders, whom he declared to have been 
preaching sedition and conspiring against the Republic:. 
The Government stopped the massacre and did every- 
thing in its power to prevent another outbreak of terrorism. 
Its efforts of prevention were successful, but unfortunately 
the crimes already committed remained in this case un- 
punished, partly because the preoccupations of the siege of 
Rome in June delayed Zambianchi's trial till the Republic 
had fallen, and partly, perhaps, because the Gagers, who 
were a ruffianly crew, seemed inclined to protect their leader. 
So the chief criminal escaped, and two years later ^vas tiimed 
away from the door of a poor London house at which he had 
the audacity to knock, by the indignant lodger, the ex- 
Triumvir Saffi. It is painM to relate that Garibaldi allowed 
Zambianchi to follow him in the retreat from Rome, and ten 
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j-c.an later to don the red shirt- The Papal Go\Tmment 
in January 1854 Justly executed three ot hU (iccntnplicct ; 
the scoundrels died game, refusing the officrs of religion and 
crj'inj. * 1 ’ Italia 1 Mva U Ucptibblica I ' • 

The irmnunity of Zamhianrtii is a Hot on the Roman 
Goia-nimcnt- Rut the «>ntagion of violence ss-as staj’cd : 
aa^d if v.t consider the unpTov<»l.«*d invasion of the State 
and the shooting down of the dti/cn.s vsho defended It by 
foreign troops in league with the prirtts. the Triumsiratc 
devTS'fs a goo.1 deal of credit, and the Kotnan populace a 
Lttle, for stopping the Tmor in a country where assasdna-^ 
don was indigenous. Arthur Clough wrote on May Jt 
Arthur Stanley : 

‘ TVie^ti, the way, walk about in great comtort— Afta la 
ann with a soWier. peThajt : in cal^s and Ugnoi and all pro- 
fane pUw thc5* are seen circulating as freely At |ea« a* pfW* 
tmsneftt l^pe^- ContesMon is stJtt administered opesdy with 
long atlels 1 a St. Peter'a. and the Apcnile’s toe muhitudineusly 
kiased. The Bamtano aUo drisTS atiout to see the sick in iB' 
hnlta state, and is knelt and capput to sno'mally Wanderlnf 
al<out alone, and with the map. 1 have twice hailed by 
civieas (Xatioad Guard) as a spiont, but alter some prattle 
aSecUonately dismUsed.* 

And again cm June 21 . in the final agony of the siege, 
ten days before the fall of Roime, -when, if ever, anandiy 
might have been expected to lift Sts bead, he writes to 
Frands Turner I’algravc ; 

■ Assure j-ouiself Hut there is nothing to descr\-e the name 
of Terror-'’ . . . Since May 4 the wont tlung I l«ve wit* 
nessed has been a paper In manuscript put up in two places in 
the Corso. pointing out seven or eight men for popular recent* 
ment. This had been done by night ; before the next evening 
a proclamation was posted In all the streets, from {1 am sure) 

• Whelber C»rfb»5<JI could sod ibouM lisve jivm raor* swiJfSBce fc 
Govereraewt to **coi« lh« urest and trW of Z«nbii,!veU w* b»»e n^t 
evidrtw* enoojh to drade. If the Cs*»n hsd been pot nader the direct 
eoraniand cl Csribsldi, s» Amsdd pre | gA»i l tc the Goverement ** esriy »* 

March It, these murden would cntaloly sever have Uken place- 
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Marzini’s pen, severely and scornfully castigating such pro- 
ceedings. A young Frenchman in a caf6, bearing his country 
abused, struck an Italian ; be was of course surrounded, but 
escaped by the interference of the National Guard and of the 
British Consul. The soldiers, so far as I see, are extremely 
well behaved — far more seemly than our regulars ; they are 
about, of course, in the streets and cafSs, but make no disorder.' 

Garibaldi had for 5(»ne time past noticed that the red 
shirt worn by himself and his staff officers had attained 
popularity as the symbol of the whole Legion and of the 
political ideas whi^ it embodied. Fully sharing, in his 
emotional nature, that craving for symbolism which is at 
the root of so much in Italian religion and custom, he 
realised the advantages which mi^t accrue from the red 
shirt as the outward and visible sign of the revolutionary 
brotherhood of Italians, and, be it allowed, as the bond ^ 
the fellowship of Giuseppe Garibaldi. On bis return from 
Palestrina, having wisely determined that no part in the 
democratic cult which he was fotmding should be denied 
to the laity, he ordered the manufacture of a red woollen 
blouse for every private in the regiment. The order was 
taken in hand, but the uniforms were not ready till near the 
end of June, 

In making this change Garibaldi did even better, 
perhaps, than be expected. For it turned out that in the 
camicia rossa the Italian Revolution found for itself a 
cheap pageantry, simple in gaudiness, unmistakable, 
satisfying the desire of youth to flaunt its principles in 
some visible form. For a few soldi the student or the 
workman coidd in a minute transform himself, in appear- 
ance at least, into the soldier of a redoubtable force, the 
semi'offidal missionary of a great cause. 

The moral effect of the red shirt, which acted like a 
charm, giving a sense of brotherhood >vith their chief 
to the little band who so oftoi fought in it against over- 
whelming odds, far out-balanced a slight military dis- 
advantage in the colour whidi did not escape comment 
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Before coining to Europe the Italian Legion had fought in 
this attire through the wars of Montevideo, where small 
bodies of troops moved over the great open prairies, each 
side straining its eyes so as to be the first to see the enemy. 
Garibaldi, it is said, found that in those regions his troops 
were less easily detected in the distance when clothed in 
red than were the enemy in thdr darker uniforms. But in 
Italy, where much dose fighting took place on a back- 
ground of white or grey houses and vineyard walls, the 
red shirt was easily seen and ofiered an admirable mark 
to Neapolitans, Austrians, and French. 

Taking advantage of the improved relations with 
France, and of the rapid increase of the force under arms 
in Rome, the Triumvirs on the evening of May i6 sent out 
from ten to eleven thousand of their best troops to drive 
the Neapolitans out of the territory of the Republic. 
Garibaldi was put as a General of Division in command of 
part of the army, but be was asked to serve rmder the 
Commander-In-Chief Roselli, a worthy but not very able 
soldier, whose respectability was meant as a pledge to 
Italy and Europe of the regular character of the Roman 
troops and of the war in which they were engaged. In 
making this arrangement the Triumvirs fell between two 
stools, for neither were the methods and machinery of n 
t^ular force employed in the campaign, nor was it con- 
ducted with the energy of a guerilla war. The army mowd 
with the uncomfortable and jerky motion of a man with an 
excitable dog in leash ; Garibaldi dashed about in front, 
locating and engaging the enemy, and then was forced to 
wait till Roselli came sulkily lumbering np with the bulk 
of the troops. On an expedition like this, such a general 
was about as fit to be put in command of Garibaldi as 
Parker was to be put in command of Nelson ; indeed, the 
case was much worse, for though himself a modest man, 
Rosdli was sniTOund^ a staff of regulaf officers who 
urged him to assert himsdf, r^arding the guerilla with 
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a professional jealousy vrhidi none of the captains off 
Copenhagen felt against the victor of the Nile. 

Roselli, though commanding a force nearly five times as 
numerous as that led by Garibaldi a fortnight earlier, also 
determined not to attack the Alban Hills in face, but to 
cross the Campagna tmvards Valmontone, and so take the 
Neapolitans in flank. The commissariat of the 'rt^lar' 
army was so ill managed that the troops would have starved 
in crossing the Campagna but for the energy and foresight 
of Garibaldi in his capacity of cow-boy, exercised at the 
expense of the Cardinals' estates ; and even after the 
desert plain had been crossed, the advance of the main 
body was delayed pending the late arrival of the train of 
waggons from Rome. But Garibaldi, as soon as he had 
reached Valmontone, galloped out early on the morning 
of May ig along the Velletri road, under the foot of the 
wooded ridge of Algidus and ArtemUio, to see what the 
enemy were about. He found, as he had expected, that 
they were in full retreat from the Alban Hills, which they 
bad no thought of holding when their rear and Sank were 
threatened by a force as laige as their own. The only 
danger was that they would escape altogether, for they were 
already arriving from Albano at the low hill where the 
ancient Volscian city of Velletri rises above its vineyards, 
when, about six o’clock in the tnoming, Garibal^ and 
his staff reined up their horses on a knoll commanding 
a near view of their proceedings. Garibaldi determined to 
take, on his own responribility, the measures necessary for 
cutting off Ferdinand’s retreat — to hold him engaged 
with the advance guard, and io send to Roselli praying 
that the arrival of the central division might be hastened. 
This involved a gross breadi of disdpline, since be himself 
was in command of the central division, and not of the 
advance guard, to whom he now issued orders for battle. 
But it was not likely that those orders, however iireguJar, 
would be disobeyed, for the officer rightfully in command 
was Marochetti, one of bis old ramrades of America, only 
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too proud to be superseded by the Chief, and the best half 

of the troops consisted of hfe own Italian Legion. 

From the point of view of strategy and tactics he was 
as indisputably right as from the point of view of dis- 
cipline he was wrong. The strat^cal situation showed a 
demoralised enemy in full retreat, affording a splendid oppor- 
tunity to strike into the front flank of his column in such 
a way as to drive him off the high road away from his base. 
The tactical situation involved the ability of 2,ooo seasoned 
troops to hold in play a despised foe who bad fled before 
them ten daj-s before, until the arrival of the main Roman 
army, which would certainly not be up in time to catch 
the retreating enemy unless he was attacked at once by 
those already on the scene. But whether the desire to seize 
the opportunity of the campaign can justify any man, even 
a Garibaldi, in breaking the discipline of the camp is a 
question on which opinions may differ. 

Finding a body of troops close on their flank, the 
Neapolitans were forced to tarn aside and drive it back. 
GiribsW, whose scciitutg amngements kept hini fur better 
acquainted than any contemporary general of regulars 
with the real intentions of the enemy, loiew that this offen* 
rive movement was only designed to cover their retreat 
But nnta Roselli should arrive, the Legionaries, posted 
about a mile outside Velletri, had before them the prospect ■ 
of a stiff fight for an indefinite number of hours, holding 
their own ag^st superior numbers of the enemy’s infantry 
and cavalry in the vineyards and undulating ground on 
either side of the Valmontone road. The chief incident of ‘ 
the battle occurred on the road itself. Masina’s forty 
lancers had gone down it, driving the enemy in front of 
them, until they met the bead of a long column of mounted 
men before whom they fled back at a gallop. The young 
Bolognese cavaliers, though rioted for fearless gallantry, 
were not veterans ; their hwses were young and untrained, 
and Masina himself was not among them this day, but 
was commanding the whole Legion. They came tolling 
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back at a pace which so arottsed the indignation of Garibaldi 
that, regardless of dynamics, he reined up athwart thdr 
path. Behind him sat his friend, ti\c gigantic negro, on 
his jet-black horse. Like equestrian statues of Europe and 
Africa they sat immovaWe. One moment the young 
lancers, vdnly tugging at their frightened steeds, saw 
these two loom in front ; the next, down they all went 
together in a welter of beasts and men, wth Garibaldi at 
the bottom. The enemy's cavalry, who bad some spirit, 
came dashing up, and it might have gone ill for Italy, 
had not a han^ul of L^onarics, fighting at a Utrie 
distance to the right of the road, come running to save 
their leader. The rescue party were mostly boys of fourteen 
and upwards. 

' I believe (wrote Garibaldi) that my safety was chiefly doe 
to those gallant boys, since, with men and horses passing over 
my body, I was so bruised that I cou!d not move.* 

*rhe Neapolitans, who had pushed forward too rashly 
into the heart of the Goribaldian position, were caught 
between two fires, and severely repulsed, leaving thirty 
prisoners on the scene of the recent cascade. Thus the 
incident, that had begun in picturesque disaster, led to a 
general advance of the Garibaldian infantry through the 
vineyards and down the road. 

* The charge oi our men cm tiie right — ^the dominant pontion, 
and therefore the key of the whole— led by Masina and Daverio, 
was made with such headlong impetus that our men almost 
entered VeUetri, Swept away amoi^ the flying enemy.’ 

So little, indeed, had Garibaldi imperilled the safety 
of the advance guard, as he was accused of having done 
on this occasion, that they not merely maintained their 
positions unaided, but assumed the offensive and drove 
the enemy up into the town and the Cappuedni on the 
neighbouring height, before the central division began to 
appear. It was well on in tlm afternoon when the first 
detachment, consisting of Manara's Lombards, came hurry- 
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his <nvn chagrin, to save the Republic from Austrian in- 
vasion in the North. To the end of his life he believed 
that the march which was stopped at Rocca d’Arce by 
Mazzini’s orders, would have anticipated the results of 
that triumphal progress which be made eleven years later 
from the other end of the Neapolitan kingdom. No doubt 
the royal army was demoralised by Palestrina and Velletri ; 
no doubt it was much smaller in 1849 than in i860. But, 
on the other hand, the general conditions of Italian politics 
were far less favourable, the tide was setting in the wrong 
direction, and Italy was tired of revolution — facts which 
Garibaldi, who was never tired, could not properly realise. 
Nor, as is shown by the incident just related, was his own 
reputation the same, rither in its nature or its magnitude, 
as on the day when he landed at Reggio—the world's 
acknowledged bero->with those miraculous Sicilian laurels 
fresh upon bis brow. 

At the eud of May, Garibaldi re-entered Rome in demo- 
eratic -triumph, for the fast thne, until, as an old man, he 
entered the capital of Italy in peace, a third power with 
the King and the Pope.* ‘ Now,’ ivrote Manara, * we shall 
go to Ancona. I firmly hope we shall beat the Austrians 
as we have beaten the French and Neapolitans.* Most 
of the tired troops who re-entered Rome between May 3® 
and June 2, were hojnng that before they started against 
the Austrians they would enjoy a little rest after their long 
month of forced marches and battles. But the rest pre- 
pared for them was the grave, save for those who lived to 
be mocked by the uneasy rest of exile. Ei’en while they 
were re-entering Rome, the French threw oS the mask 
and repudiated De Le^eps in the hour when he seemed 
to have brought things to a settlement. To die for Italy 
there was no need to go to Ancona. 

The turn of events on whidi Garibaldi bad fixed his 

* Ho Nemo said, wlcb refemioe to tbe airivaJ o{ GaribaMt in Rome 
shortly After Victor EnunAnnel had tahcfl up his qaaiters in the QtzldnAl * 
* l.Atel7 we were two here ; now we are Uu^* 
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hopes — a long guerilla war o\’cr the mountains and valleys 
of half Italy — was not to be. Mazzini's dream was to be 
realised instead — the fiery martyrdom of the Republic in 
one supreme scene of defiance and death, in the sacred 
city where the memories and treasures of the western 
world were heaped togethor. The union of Italy was an 
idea which Mazzini had done more than any other man to 
spread, but the last effective contribution ever made by 
him to that cause, so soon to pass into other hands, was 
this great demonstration, which he had organised and 
inspired — the dying message of Italy slain once more, 
published to the world from Rome. In this siege of Rome, 
a drama of despair, a battle that was not for victory. Gari- 
baldi. though his genius was more suited to the open field, 
was to play the part of chief hero among many, and to lend 
it all the nobility of his presence and the grandeur of his 
came. 



CHAPTER IX • 


THE THIRD OF JUME— VlllA CORSINI 

' VtUa Conioa, Casa dd Qnattro Veatl, 

(umida prua dd VasccUo protesa 
nella tempesta. alU nomi per sempre 
soleani come Maratona. Platea, 

Cremera, loo^ d* ozii <U piacoi 
di melodic e di magDlficenie 
fu^lltlve, ortl cnstoditi da ciedie 
statue ed atrisi da fcntane serene, 
trasfiguratl sobito la rossi lafeni 

O'ANittmtlo— La Cantona /i CaribaUi 

(VUla Cotslal, Ho«s« o( the Foot Wleds. 

Smoky prow et the Ship thrust forward 
Into the tempest, oanea for eeer 
Grand— like ItaratboD, Platsa, 

Cretuera^osee ye were hausts of idlenen. 

Pleasore and music and inU oapiifieeace, 

Catdeas fuarded by blind stone ttatoes. 

Watered by toimtains— ail cban^ suddenly 
Into a red intema] (fdduiess.) 

On May 31, the day when Garibaldi re-entered Rome, 
De Lesseps signed trith the Triuinviis terms of agreement, 
according to which the French were to protect Rome and 
its environs against Austria and Naples and all the world, 
but were to take up their own quarters outside the city. 
Since nothing was said about the Pope's restoration on the 
one hand, or about the continued existence of the Repub^ 
on the other, the real questions at issue were postponed 
to the future ; but all the advantages of the present were 
to go to the Romans, and none to the French. In signing 
• For tbis Chapter, nse the Maps III. and V. at end of vdmne- 
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terms so entirely averse from the spirit and intentions oi 
those whom he represented, De Lesseps had sense enough 
to append a clause which provided that the treaty needed 
ratification by the French Republic. But the home Gov- 
ernment, to whom he thus appealed, had already thrown 
off the mask, and had despatched a message putting an 
end to his mission and bidding him return at once to 
France. For Oudinot’s reinforcement had come to hand. 
The French army was again camped within a mfle or two 
of Rome, within striking distance of the Italian outposts. 
Twenty thousand men were on the spot, together with six 
batteries of artillery, some riege guns, and a large number 
of excellent sappers and engineers prepared to cany out 
Vaillant's scientifically laid plans for the reduction of the 
dty ; and 10,000 more, together with the rest of the siege 
train and engineers, would arrive at fixed dates during the 
^month. \Vhen, therefore, the man of peace brought bis 
treaty to the camp, Oudinot 00 sooner read the clause 
assigning to his army quarters outside the walls of Rome 
than he broke out in a violent tirade against Pel.esseps, 
and told him to go about bis business ; next day (June z) 
he gave notice to the Romans that the truce \vas at an end. 

But the letter in which he informed Roselli of the de- • 
nundation of the armistice was of the most ambiguous 
character, for although be declared that hostilities could 
at once be resumed, he added that, in order to give the 
French residents time to leave Rome, he wodd not attack 
' the place ' until Monday, the 4th of June. His real 
intention was to surprise and capture the outposts (the 
Pamfili and Corsini) in the early hours of the 3rd- In 
employing the vague word place, which he privately inter- 
' preted to exdude these outposts, while the world in general 
supposed that he had given a guarantee to, suspend all 
operations against Rome until the Monday, he at once 
lulled the careless Italians into a fatal security, and satisfied 
his own consdence — for he was, «s Captain Key found at 
this time, * a strict Catholic and a very tdigious man.' 
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Oudinot’s aimovmcement of war, so suddenly made on 
the day after the Treaty of Peace and Alliance had been 
signed, woke the Italians with a start from pleasant dreams 
of chasing the white-coats out of the Apennines, to the 
prospect of being cut to jneces in Rome by fellow-Repub- 
licans. On June 2, when the Triumvirate asked Garibaldi 
to give his confidential opinion on the cri^, he suggest^ 
a remedy on a level with the desperate nature of their 
affairs, declaring that he himself ought to be made Dictator. 
He gave the advice in the spirit in which it had been asked 
— in perfect good faith and in the public interest ; when 
it was rejected he let the matter drop, though there were 
many pseudo-politicians in Rome who were only too eager 
to agitate on his behalf, had he consented to lead them, 
and who proceeded some ^vay in that chrection without 
his consent With the Simple wisdom of the sailor and 
warrior, trained in no political school but that of the South 
American Republics, he believed that an honest dictator* 
ship was the best means of canying out the democratic 
will In times of supreme crisis. From the beginning to 
the end of his life, divided authority and government by 
Assemblies seemed to him out of place when the foreigner 
was in occupation of the soil, or a tyrant had sUU to be 
dethroned. These views were a practical qualification of 
his theoretic Republicanism, and prepared him to accept m 
later years the diieftainship of Victor Enunanuel, with that 
loyal self-effacement and devoted service to the King which 
proved one of the main factors in the creation of It^^ 
But his proposal, on Jane 2, 1849, that he himself should 
be made Dictator, though it would have had military 
advant^es, would have involved political dangers, because 
it would have meant the displacement of Mazzini in favottf 
of his rival, and, though it would have aroused much 
enthusiasm, would have caused also much offence and 
division. 

Although Garibaldi was not made Dictator, or even 
commander-in-chief in i^aoe of Roselli, the defence 01 
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the west bank was entrusted to him, and it was on that side 
that the attack was again made on Rome. But before 
Garibaldi took over the command in that quarter, Roselli, 
on Saturday evening (June 2 ), visited the verj' insufficient 
outpost of 400 men which he had placed in the grounds of 
the Villa Pamfili, to tell them that there was no need to 
be vigilant, since the French had promised not to attack 
until Monday morning. In trusting the key of the capital, 
and therefore the very existence of the State, to the faith 
of a foe whose whole conduct since his first landing had 
been shifty and ambiguous, Roselli was guilty of an error of 
the first magnitude. If Oudinol's bad faith is condemned, 
no less severe a judgment must be passed on the folly of 
his antagonist. Even if the French General’s letter had 
been perfectly e.xpltcit in its promise to postpone every kind 
of operation till Monday, this vital position ought to have 
been occupied day and night by several thousand troops. 

GaribaJdi understood better than the Commander-in- 
chief the immense importance of a post which, by reason 
of its hfflght and propinquity, was the key to the Janiculum, 
and therefore the key to Rome. After his victory in the 
Pamfili grounds on April 30, he had proposed to fortify 
them, but had had no authority to carry this plan into 
effect ; and Roselli, who had enjoyed the power, had not 
posseted the wisdom to do anything of the kind during 
the weeks gone by. If Garibaldi had not been too unwell 
on the night of Saturday, June z, to take over at once 
his new command on the west bank, he would \’ery probably 
have done something to strengthen the guard in the Pamfili ; 
but as he was confined indoors, recovering from his old 
wound of April 30, and the bruises and fatigues of the 
Velletri campaign, his command was temporarily vested 
in Galletti. All who turned to sleep that night in Rome 
had been given to understand by Government that Oudinot 
had promised not to attack till the Monday, and no one 
suspected that before morning the key to the city would 
be stolen away. ' ^ 
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The able Engineer-General Vaillant, who, like Oudinot, 
had served with distinction under the great Napoleon, v-as 
sent out by the new Preadent to advise and, if necessary, 
supersede the commander-in-chief. No better selection 
could have been made, and the two old soldiers appear to 
have worked in perfect harmony. Although they bad 
tbrowm a bridge across the lower Tiber, and occupied the 
Basilica of St. Paul-without-the-walls, Oudinot and Vaillant 
had determined not to pass over the river in force, but to 
confine their main operations to the capture of the Janica-‘ 
lum. It would, indeed, have been easy for them, if they 
had crossed to the east bank, to blow a breach in the andent 
Imperial walls as did the Italians in 1870. But th^ Fren<i' 
in 1849, had to reckon with tiie hostility of the Roman 
populace. They knew that if they entered from the 
lying Campagna on the east their difficulties would 
begin when they were inside the town, because the peopl* 
would take to the barricades which they had ijrepare*^' 
and Jbousf-tfwjK'use would rnwtwiw fiir da^s, 

much Italian burghers could do against regular troops bt 
this sort of warfare had been shown the year before, 
the north at Milan, and in Sicily at Jlessina, and, even ' 
victory in such a contest could be considered certain. 1^® 
price might be the conflagration of the Eternal City. The 
scandal of standing triumphant on the blood-stauied luis® 
of Rome was such as the ait-Iovhig French could appredate 
and dread. The knowledge that their right of interference 
was questioned by all parties, liberal and reactionary alike, 
put them on their best bchawour, and, although they 
threw many shells into the streets, they showed h certain 
care not to do unnecessary barm to the monuments. 

Military and political considerations, therefore, com- 
bined to direct their efforts against the Janiculum, 
allhongh it would take a little time to breach tlie Pap" 
Avails upon the west bank, they could be sure th^t, when 
once they had fought thdi way to the terrace of San Pietm 
in Montorio, Rome would lie below them at the inercj 
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of their batteries, and would have no alternative but to 
surrender without further resistance. Vaiilant, therefore, 
determined to capture the curtains and bastions close 
to the Porta San Panctario. Wiser for the experience of 
April 30, he kne^v that he must make a formal approach, 
drawing trenches and placing breaching-batteries according 
to the methods of scientific siege craft of which he was a 
master. But he saw that it was useless to order the first 
sod to be turned so long as the Romans occupied the high 
ground of the Villas Pamfili and Corsini — a point of vantage 
whence the Italian cannon could sweep the district round, 
and a place of arms where their infantry could safely muster 
for sorties into flank and rear of any trenches which the 
besiegers could make. On the other hand, if once the 
French were masters of the Villa Corsini, built on a knoll 
which commanded the Porta San Pancrazio, it would be 
impossible for troops to come out from Rome against the 
works, except under a deadly fire from batteries elevated 
and ensconced at about four hundred paces from the narrow 
debouchment of the gate. 

Since, therefore, it was of the first importance to the 
French plans to capture the Villas Pamfili and Corsini, the 
main struggle o! the siege would, under normal conditions, 
have been a defence by the Romans of the high wall which 
surrounded the woods and gardens of these two villas in 
one vast enclosure. But owing to Oudinot's ambiguous ' 
letter, and Roselli's misplaced security, the besiegers 
acquired this stronghold almost without fighting, and the 
Roman defence was therefore turned into an attack, carried 
out, as we shall see, under conditions of great disadvantage. 

The capture of the vital positions was effected in the 
small hours of Sunday morning, June 3. One column, 
under General MoUiJre, came Gently through the dark- 
ness on to the road known as the Vicolo della Nocetta, 
which skirts the south of the Pamfili enclosure, and began 
preparations for blowing a breach in the boundary wall. 
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At 3 A M. WftioTtly l«IoTr, tilt TOM'* f»{ the SApppri' ptekAWU 
hcanl by some Iuli.in sentries. «ho tli^cJMrgrd their muskfO* , 
Without further delay the powder wa' put into the h^« 
ami cxplodetl, the Frrncli infantry poured over the fuifli 
and .\s the morning twilight catnc on, spread in wa« afl^ 
wave o( men through the silent pine-woods that occulted the 
•outhem part of the PamfiJi groundj Meanwhile another 
colnmn, under a General namwl Les’adhnt, had already 
m\de iti W7»y In from the vrtsl side, where they actuaJIy 
found a gale of the Park left open. Indeed, the 4^ 
Italians bitwiacktd in thc«e vast grounds — whidi rctiuirfd 
a garrison of several thousands — were sleeping with perfect 
confidence in Ondinofs promise not to attack till Monday, 
whereof Roselli himself had «o rashly reminded them not 
twelve hours before. Here ami there. Indeed, senthw** 
were on the alert, and resistance was made at varieu' points 
patticuhrly in the little chapel of the PamfJ!. In the 
itself, and in the surrounding gardens and groves of ever* 
gn?cn oak. where the tide of battle had been turned by 
Cariljaldi on April 30. the 400 Italians were sorroundesi an® 
ovtrpowTrcd by superior mimlwrs. Half of them were 
captured in the buddings. Uut many leapt from the 
svindows, and In all 200 escaped to the Convent of San Paf* 
aazio and the Villa Corsini. which stood within the P.amfih 
enclosure, but five or si.x hundred yartls nearer to Rome. 

The flying men were closely followed by one of Levail- 
lant's battalioas, but when the gallant Bolognese Colonel 
Pietramellara organiscsl a strong resistance in the Corsim. 
and when Galletti's troops began to pour up the road fnmi 
the Porta San Pancrazlo, the Italians, being in somewba 
greater force, were able to hold on. tVhen the dawn seas 
growing grey, the Frendi battalion which had pushed on 
unsupported to the Corsini fell b.sde on the ParofiU. whtf* 
it joined the test of LevaiUant's men and MoUifirc's brigaiw. 
which had rosv airivod at the front. ' Returning to the 
charge, the French regiments carried the Convent 
- Paociazio, and then, with the aid of artillery, stormed tn 
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Corbin! after drtjirratc arnl ilrovc the ItaJiaM 

tiow-n Uie hill to Uic Vascrllo, The Villa Oirsinf, the key 
to Ronte, was in tltc hands of Utc enemy. 

Minutes were prrelous; hut neatly two hours were 
wasted owing to the {irrangemcnts which KosclH and the 
civil authorities had made for the <joartering of the soldiers. 
If the Garibaldlans and the luitnhanls hvl Iven encamped 
on the Janiculum Ihej’ could have nis-hed out by the 
Porta San Pancraaio with Gall-'tti's n»en. and very possibly 
have retaken not only the Corsini Iml the Pamfili, before 
the main force of the Trench had l>cen brought into the 
grounds. But the principal defenders of Rome were lodgcrl 
on the wrong side of the river, aiwi at a great distance from 
the scene of action Furthermore, the ofyiceni had been 
quartered in private houses apart from their regiments. 
Garibaldi's l.i;gion was in the Convent of San Silvo&tro; 
several of their officers were some distance away ; but 
Garibaldi and Mxslna were sta>ing not far off, in the narrow 
streets opening on the PiazM di Spagna. Tlicre, in a 
humble lodging, No. 59. Via della C^rie. the sick and 
wounded General was passing the night, attended by his 
friend Ripari. the surgeon of the itd-!hirts. who, for these 
doings, aftersvards tasted half>a*dozcn years of Papal dun* 
geons, and sursdvfd to be doctor to iJie Thousand in Sicily. 
Suddenly, at three in the morning, Daverio, the diief of 
Garibaldi’s staff, hurst in, erjing out that Rome was at* 
tacked. As Garibaldi leapt from his bed the boom of distant 
cannon was heard, Ripari was sent to rouse Mosina in the 
neighbouring Via Condottf, and In a iesv minutes the band 
of friends — the side man who was to live, and the hale who 
were at the point of death — were hurrying to join their 
troops, while, in the stillness of the long, empty Roman 
streets the shadows faded out, and da^s^l whitened in their 
faces — tlie last time for Masina and Daverio.* 

■ Caribatdi'f hones were stabled at tbe Palarao of Pnace Torlo&Ia, la 
the Ddgbbouiioc VU Borcoenana, Signore ItarchetU (now of Halifax. 
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At 3 A.M. or shortly before, the noise of the sappers' picks was 
heard by some Italian sentries, who discharged their muskets. 
Without further delay the powder was put into the hole 
and exploded, the French infantry poured over the ruin, 
and as the rooming twilight came on, spread in wave after 
wave of men through the ^ent pine-woods that occupied the 
«outhem part of the Pamfili grounds. Meanwhile another 
column, under a General named Levaillant, bad already 
made its way in from the west ade. where they actually 
found a gate of the Park left open. Indeed, the 4 °® 
Italians bivouacked in these vast grounds — which required 
a garrison of several thousands — were sleeping wth perfect 
confidence in Oudinol's p^ornise not to attack till Monday, 
whereof Roselli himself had so rashly reminded them 
twelve hours before. Here and there, indeed, sentinels 
were on the alert, and resistance was made at various points, 
particularly in the little chapel of the Pamfili. In the villa 
itself, and in the surrounding gardens and groves of ever- 
green oak, where the tide of battle had been turned hy 
Garibaldi on April 30. the 400 Italians were surrounded aad 
overpowered by superior numbers. Half of them were 
captured in the buildings. But many leapt from 
windows, and in all 200 escaped to the Convent of San Pan* 
crazio and the V’illa Corsini. which stood within the Pamfih 
enclosure, but five or six hundred yards nearer to Rome- 
The flying men were dosely followed by one of Levau* 
lant’s battalions, but when the gallant Bolognese Colond 
Pietramellara organised a strong resistance in the Corsiw. 
and when Galletti’s troops began to pour up the road from 
the Porta San Pancrario, the Italians, being in somewna 
greater force, were able to bold on. When the dawn was 
grorving grey, the French battalion which had pushed <»> 
unsupported to the Corsini fdl back on the Pamfili, 
it joined the rest of LevaiDant's men and Molli^e's 
wMch had now arrived at the front. ’ Returning to 
charge, the French regiments carried the Convent 
■ Pancrario. and then, with the aid of artiHery, stormed 
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Corsini after desperate lighting, and drove the Italians 
down the hill to the Vascdlo. The Villa Corsini, the key 
to Rome, was in the hands of the enemy- 

Minutes were precious ; but nearly two hours were 
wasted owing to the arrangements which Roselli and the 
civil authorities had made for the quartering of the soldiers. 
If the Garibaldians and the Loml^ds had been encamped 
on the Janiculum they could have rushed out by the 
Porta San Pancrazio with Galletti's men, and very possibly 
have retaken not only the Corsini but the Pamfili, before 
the main force of the French had been brought into the 
grounds. But the principal defenders of Rome were lodged 
on the mong side of the river, and at a great distance from 
the scene of action. Furthermore, the officers had been 
quartered in private houses apart from their regiments. 
Garibaldi's Legion was in the Convent of San sHvestro; 
several of their officers were some distance away : but 
Garibaldi and Marina were staying not far ofi, in the narrow 
streets opening on the Piazza di Spagna. There, in a 
humble lodging. No. 59, Via della Carozze, the sick and 
wounded General was passing the night, attended by his 
friend Ripari, the surgeon of the red-shirts, who, for these 
doings, afterwards tasted half-a-dozen years of Papal dun- 
geons, and survived to be doctor to the Thousand in Sicily. 
Suddenly, at three in the morning, Daverio, the chief of 
Garibaldi’s staff, burst in, crying out that Rome was at- 
tacked. As Garibaldi leapt from his bed the boom of distant 
cannon was heard. Ripari was sent to rouse Masina in the 
neighbouring Via Condotti, and in a few minutes the band 
of friends — the sick man who was to live, and the hale who 
were at the point of death — were hurrying to join their 
troops, while, in the stillness of the long, empty Roman 
streets the shadows faded out, and dawn whitened in their 
faces — the last time for Masina and Daverio.* 

* Ganbaldi’s horses were stabled at Ute Palazzo of Prince Totloaia, in 
the nei^bouring Borgognona. Signore Uaicbetti (now of HaUfaa, 
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Those two, being thirty-three and thirty-four years 
old. had seen many more days than the other conspicuous 
victims doomed for that day's sacrifice. To pass thirty 
was to boast a ripe age among the leaders of the defence 
of Rome. Manara himself, the veteran leader of the 
Lombard Bersaglicri, bore the weight of four-and-twenty 
years ; the famous captain of one of his companies, Enrico 
Dandolo, was twenty-one ; the b«t influence in the noble 
comradeship of his regiment was that of Morosini, a youth 
of seventeen. So, too, in Garibaldi’s Legion : Gaetano 
Bonnet of Comacchio was twenty-three, and the well- 
beloved Mameli of Genoa, poet of Italy's war-hymns, twenty- 
one. All these, foreordained to the slaughter, were now 
budding on tlieir swords in the daw-n, and with them tbeff 
more fortunate brothers and companions-in-arms, destined 
to live and to see Italy’s day and to be her leaders in 
arms and art — Blxio, and Medici, and Nino Costa- Such, 
under Garibaldi, were the spirits who presided over that 
day of fire. Men of good famUy for the most part, all oi 
high ability and moral power, bound together by ties of 
the closest personal affection, they were known already aa 
leaden in that land where the man ripens fast out of th* 
boy, in that year when every quality of youth was at a 
premium and crabbed caution at a discount.* 

^ajUad) iella ne tlil« fact ; he was a small boj llvia; ia the 
Toiloola at lha time, and lemembcn watching CaiVbaldj's horses 
groomed la the yard ^low, and bdog givan rides on them by th* Caaeral s 
black man, Agnyar, who was by all ocrounls a dear fellow. , 

• The Republican Idealism of these young patndans and sons o 
rich bourgeois, the heroic mould of their character, and the Horoeric-- 
that is, the personal — aaturc of this ccoobat of June 3. in which so rnmy 
of them lost their lives (a battle which tank deep in the Italian iniagiaatim 
were partly due, I think, to the nature of the education which they ha 
received. This point has been eaceOently stated in the account S"’® ° 
the education of one of the fioest of them— Nino Costa — a Roman * 
Romans, though It was much the same in the case of the Korthenw^ 
by whoM side he fought 5 — ' In thnse days, espedally la Rome, edneaU 
was entirely in the hands o! the dergy, and at the age of si* Costa ^ 
entrusted to his earliest prece ptor , « pnest. Don Pasqnale by name. . • 
was an idealist and a Republican, aflame snUi enthusiasm for the great OL-eos 
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Garibaldi first nsscniblwl W'» troops on the preat Piazza 
in front of St. Peter's and the Vatican ; riding thence 
to the Porta Ca%*aUeggicri, he rapidly considered whether 
it would be possible to make a sortie from that gate, and so 
take the I'rcnch in flank. But he realised that the PamfJi 
grounds were now occuptetl in force by the enemy's army, 
and presented a fortress wall to any attack from the north. 
Indeed, if he had wasted bis strength in trying to enter the 
Pamfili across the Deep Lane, the Frcndi would have been 
able to push on through the weakly guanled Porta San 
Pancrazio, or at least to capture the Vasccllo, He there- 
fore started at once for the Janiculum by the way of San 
Pietro in Jilontorio. 

And now the bells were clashing from every campanile 
in Rome, and the drummers, beating tlie broken motif of 
the alarm, called men to doors and windows down each 
narrow street. Tlic city was alive \rith orderlies and ofTt- 
cers, dashing about on horse, on foot, and in carriages, to 
find their regiments, with companies of soldiers or hastily 

Mil beroe* ol tBU<)ulty, sad be auKun-d In hU poNl innate, 
Medidfe (enJenoee. TV edueelfoa ct tbe period vei Krictiy 
end riutareb'* Ltut. Uvy's History, and tbe Dible tioiiee, rsrmed tbe 
batli of Coita’s eatly ttudiee ; and otlen. while rradin; 6t tbe heroic 
deedt ol tbe nighty dead, cia>t«r and pupil would be moved to lean. 

. . . The men e( that age were steeped (n classic lore ; tbe hittories of 
Uvy. ol Tacitus, c( nutareh were to them tbe leallUes of Lie— the heroes 
ol anti'iuity seemed to brood over tbnn. moulding these modems alter 
their own Image.* So, too, at his school at Uontefiascone, Costa was taught, 
by analogy, ‘ the same spirit cl Republican enthusiasm which had char* 
aeterised the early lidtion imparted by Don Pasquale. In the clerical 
schools and seminaries ol those years was educated the generation which, 
in i9sB, was to strike the Initial death-blow to tbe Papal temporal power, 
and proclaim the triumph of free thought. In Costa’s own words, the 
education given by the priests was ol a dead age ; the pupils lived la 
the past, but death, the dead, are always dignified. A noble idealism, an 
ardent love of country, that patriotism which the ancients considered the 
greatest o! all virtues, and above all an tnvlnable belief in the destinies 
and greatness of Rome, and a longing to see her return to her pristine 
glory. Were sown in the hearts and brains of the youth, which was to yield 
so rich a harvest of heroism In 1848 and 1849. On minds tbns prepared 
in boyhood. Martini’s no less IdeahstSc teaching of democracy and Italian 
unity was grafted in early youth. 
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amed dviUans pustiing mtoss the bridges through the 
cheering crowds, all, singly jor in groups, making from 
all directions towards the foot of the Jaruculum, from the 
summit of which sounded over the town the dull booming 
of the unseen strife, a magnet to the brave. There is ^ 
steep, shady lane, called the Via di Porta San pancraoo, 
that leads the foot-passenger strai^t up to the gate from 
the low Trastevere, mounting the hill by a precipitous path 
and steps, overshadowed on either side by old palaces and 
gardens hanging over mouldering walls. This was the 
quickest, and, for the last few hundred yards under the 
Villa. Savorelli, the only way up to the gate. During the 
whole of June it \va5 a main artery feeding the battle on 
the Janiculum, and on this first eventful Sunday was filled 
from dawn to dusk with soldiers and civilians hastening 
to the fight, and wounded men dragging themselves 

At about half-past five Garibaldi and his Legion arrived 
at the Porta San Pancrazio. As be rode through the 
gateway he saw, opposite him, the Villa Corslni on its 
hill top, some 400 paces distant, on the site where the 
memori^ arch stands to-day. That house, he knew, 
be retaken, or tlie fall of the city was only a matter of time. 
No price would be too dear lor it — and the price was likely 
to be dear enough. A fortress, cunningly devised to resist 
attack from the side of Rome, could scarcely have had rnor* 
points of advantage, m structure, outworks, and situation, 
than this ornate country-house of the Corsini. Above the 
neighbouring vineyards and villas, it rose high on the 
skyline, exposing its massive stone-work .square to ^ 
the winds of heaven, whence It was often call^ the ‘ 
dci Quattro Venti,’ the ' House of the Four Winds.’ It 
four stories high, with an ornamental parapet on the iop> 
the two lower stories had ro> windows on the side towa^ 
Rome, but were masked by a bhmk wall, and by an outsid^ 
staircase leading to a balcony on the second floor, whjc 
must be ascended by any troops seeking to storm the house- 
• Ileoeefarfb for tlw tiege, >e« M«p V., end cl volume. 
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fhe flaiiis of the villa, too, were wdl protected ; for not only 
\vas the neighbouring ground thickly covered \vith statues, 
trees, and bushes, but from the foot of the stairs ran in 
both directions a wall two feet high, on which stood a row 
of large pots containing orange trees, a complete cover 
for troops holding the line of the Wil. This low wall of the 
orange pots ended in both directions in the high boundary 
wall of the Pamfili-Corsini grounds, which, overlooking 
the Deep Lane and the Vicolo della Nocetta, amply pro- 
tected the rear of the villa on both its flanks. 

In front of this aesthetic fortress the ground sloped 
down like a glacis towards Rome, and down the middle of 
the incline, from the foot of the stairs to the garden gate, 
ran a drive bordered on each side by a stiff box-hedge, six 
feet high. At the bottom of this box avenue, where, outside 
the gateway, all the roads met in front of the Vascello, the 
walls of the Pamfili-Corsini enclosure came to an end 
in an acute angle. Thus the ground in front of the Villa 
CoTsini was a walled triangle, and exactly in its apex stood 
the one garden gate by which the storming parties from 
Rome had to pour in, if they were to get at the villa at 
all. The Italians had therefore to move to the attack 
like sand running through the narrows of an hour-glass. 
It was a death angle, on which could be concentrated the 
fire of all the defenders stationed in the house and along 
the wall of the orange pots. On the other hand, whenever 
the Italians took the villa, they had no such advantages 
for holding it, for the French, if momentarily driven out, 
had a wider firing line on the PamfiH side, where the breadth 
of the grounds increased instead of diminishing, as it did 
towards Rome. In those gardens and pine-woods behind, 
in a dip of the ground affording absolute security against 
the fire from the walls of Rome, their reserves were massed 
in thousands, ready to feed the defenders of the Corsini, 
or recapture it at need. 

The road, up which the Italians must advance from 
the Porta San Pancrazio before' they reached the death 

6a 
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angle, was completely exposed to the enemy’s fire. It 
was bordered on the left by cornfields and vineyards, 
not then enclosed by any wait ; on the right of h rose the 
Vascello, so called from its fancied resemblance to the 
shape of a ship. Tliis too, was an ornamental wUa of the 
Roman aristDcr.icy, a rival to the Corsini in magnificence, 
though, owing to its situation at the foot of the hill, ft was 
not so prominent in the landscape. Tlic only adv.mtage 
which the Italians enjoyed in this unequal conflict was 
that the Vascello and its walled garden, and the two little , 
hou-ses on either side of the V'icolo della Xocefta, served 
to some extent as places of arms Irom which to attack the 
Corsini. But the a^lvantage could not be turned to iiny 
very considerable use, because the garden of the Vasce^o 
was raked by the fire from the windows of the high Valentlw 
Villa, already occupied by the French. Die Italians bad. 
in fact, to feed the battle from the Porta San Panersao 
^ way of the exposed road, and most of the charges 
made agidnst the Corsini started from the city walls. 

When Garibaldi arrived the French were secure in 
possession of the Corsini hlU, and the Italians, under Gal* 
letti, insecure in possession of the Vascello at its foot. Oa 
the bastion of the Casa MctIuzk). to the left of the Porto 
San Pancrazio, a Roman battery was planted. Behind this 
bastion, sloping down as far as the Villa Spada, there was 
then, as there still is to-day (1906), a N’ast open space of 
vnused ground, just 'rithin the walls of Rome, where the - 
Italian regiments, as they came panting up from the town 
below, were mustered under cover, and whence they were 
sent out, in all too small detadunents, to pass under the 
fatal archways of the Porta San Pancrario, and rush vp ' 
the road at the Corrini. The scene here, behind the forti- 
fications. was spirited and even gay, lit up by the bright 
sun of a morning which soon turned into a sweltering, 
cloudless noon. Inquisitive and sympathetic onlookers were 
grouped round the inside of the gate-house, cheering the 
various champions as thqr rode up from Rome and dis* 
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appeared through the portal, and greeting the wouuded 
ai tlicy were lirought hack by their comradci in littew and 
htin(lbarTO\vs. or shing in scarves. In the bastion to the 
right o! the gate the band was plajung the ‘ Marseillaise* 
uith all its lungs, so that the French might hear /I through 
the cannon ixvar, and be willicred with the irony. At the 
edge oi tlie bastion 0! the Casa Mcrlurro, whence the Roman 
battery was firing, was a Dtitdi artist, taking advantage 
of the incoTTlgible good-nature of the Italian soldier to 
peer between the sandbags, at some risk from the whbtling 
bullets, at the historic scene outside. 

Opposite to him. on the hlH top. he saw the balcony 
of the Conini crowded with Frencli soldiers, llicir gim* 
larrcls flasliing in the son wlicnes'cr they raised them to 
fire, and the battery which they had planted among the 
trees beside the villa. Close iKncath him, in Ujc open 
road, sat Garibaldi on his white horse, amid bis rapidly 
dwindling staff, sending up one division after another of 
his Legion to dash at the garden gate of the Corsini, pour 
through its narrow entrance into tlic death angle, rush 
up the slope by the line of box-hedges, under a fire from 
every window of the fanatic and from the low wall of the 
Orange-tree pots, till the survivors reached the foot of the 
steps. Then, if enough were left, they would stonn up 
the double staircase, gain the balcony, bayonet the French 
in the drawing-room, and stand for a fe\v minutes masters 
of the villa. Often the charge failed half-way up, from 
sheer want of numbers. But several times the Corsini 
Was carried, and held for awhile, against the concentrated 
fire of a whole army in the woods of the Pamfili beyond. 
On one of these occasions the Garibaldians piled up their 
dead comrades in the open k^ias on the west side of the 
villa, and repulsed the Frendi attacks from behind that 
barricade, the artist Costa b^g in the thick of the affair. 

The French were in huge force, and Garibaldi as yet had 
scarcely 3,000 men with whom to line the wall of the city 
and to make the attacks. There were his own Legionaries,' 
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with a few other small bodies of volunteers, the Eoiigrants. 
the Students the Gagers, the remainder of Pietrainellara’s 
men, and. after seven o'clock. Media’s regiment, together 
with a few troops of the line. But es'cn such force as he 
had it was thought that be employed in too small detach- 
ments ; whether through his fault or not, th^re were 
never enough men at hand to support the gallant hand? 
who from time to time made themselves mastery of tt' 
villa. At 7.30 he announced in a bulletin that th^ Corsiii 
was in his hands ; but it was soon lost once more. 

In these early hours, when the Legion sustained the 
brunt of the fray, its best men and officers were gvtcft 
off with frightful rapndity. Daverio was killed, the chief 
of Garibaldi's staff, the friend who had roused him that 
Tneming, of whom he afterwards said, as the highest possible 
praise, that ' ph>'sically and morally he was the image 
of AnzanL' Masina, too, before long received bis first 
wound; although bystanders noticed that blood was 
ffo^vu1g freely from his left aim, be refused to retire within 
tire trstie fie ike MJ-AaspeijJ or tise CkarcA of Sea pietiv 
in ^lontorio, until Ganbaldt had bidden him a secoiid time : 
' But I am determined that you shall go, I order thee to go ' 
{Te h amtando) ; whereat Masina saluted and disappeared 
under the San Pancrazio Gate. An hour later he was 
loudly cheered as be returned on horseback with his arm 
bound up, indefatigable in the pursuit of death. 

In one of these ill-supported attacks on the Cortiu'* 
Nino Bisio, destined to play so great a part in the future 
history of his country and his diief. reedved an all but 
mortal wound. At the bead of the L^onaries. he had 
galloped his horse up the outer staircase of the Corsim. 
charged through the drawing-room on the upper fiooi, 
and emerged on the furtfatf balcony o\’erIooldiig th% Pamfili 
g ro u nds, where horse and man at once fell under a shower 
of bullets. As he was borne back in a litter. Garibaldi 
asked him anxiously : ' Where are you hit. Captain ? 

' A bullet in my left side ; but I tiunk it will be ajl right/ 
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he replied. Passing within the gate, the long procession 
o! wounded met Manara’s Lombard Bersaglieri, arriving at 
the top of the Janiculum to the sound of their bugles, eager to 
restore the lost battle ; young Btxio, though pale as death, 
‘ made friendly and glad reply to their cheers and greetings.’ 

The BersagJiexi, who had sprung to arms at the first alarm 
in Rome, had been standing drawn up in the Forum for two 
hours, chafing at the sound of distant battle, but held back 
by a most unfortunate order from Roselli, as commander- 
in-chief, which countermanded Garibaldi’s divisional orders 
to Manara to come at once to his assistance. If the Ber- 
saglieri and the Legionaries had come fresh on the scene 
together between five and six o’clock, they might have 
done great things, instead of suflering them. As it was, 
when the ' round hats ' arrived, about eight o’clock, the 
Corsini had just been lost once more, and the French were 
pressing down along the box-hedge to attack the Vascello, 
whose gardens and windows were raked by a fire, not only 
from the Corsini hill, but from the commanding upper 
stories of the Valentini. For some time past the French 
sharp-shooters, advancing through the cornfields against 
the walls of Rome, bad opened fire at dose quarters on the 
bastion of the Casa Mertuzzo, whence the Roman battery 
replied with volleys of grape that bent and swayed the 
corn-ears like the ^vind. Thus pressed by the concen- 
trated fire of the French portions and the advance of large 
bodies of regular troops, the Legionaries, who had lost 
immensely, both in officers and men, were only held to 
their posts by the inspiration of Garibaldi's presence. The 
Bersaglieri officers, who came out of the Porta San Pancrazio 
to announce to him the arrival of their regiment, found 
him in the thick of the fire, his white mantle riddled with 
bullets, but himself miraculously xmtouebed, spreading calm 
and courage wherever he appeared. 

Venlum erat ad triarios. It was now the turn of the 
Bersaglieri. The regiment was 900 strong, and formed 
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the best disciplined, and, except, perhaps, the Legion, the 
bravest body of men at Garibaldi's disposal. When in* 
formed of their arrival, he at once sent for one of tb^ 
companies to occupy the Casa Giacometti, a small but high 
and strongly built house, from whose windows th? troops 
could 6re not only down the Vi«do della Nocetta, but 
over the wall into the Corsini gardens and the ^vindo\^’3 of 
the villa. Having thus checked the French advance and 
prepared a protection lor the flank of the storming party, 
he ordered up more Bersaglieri from the Porta San Pan* 
craaio, and told Manara to capture the Corsini. It is 
probable that the way for this assault ought to have been 
prepared by another hour or more of cannonading from 
the bastion, and of muskctiy fire from the houses at the' 
bottom of the garden. But Garibaldi gave no directions 
to this effect, and Manara, in bis eagerness to display the 
valour of his men, some of whom had been subject to a 
momentary panic under the eyes of the General, at once 
dashed two strong companies against the villa. 

With loud cries of ' Avanti I Avanti I ' three or four . 
hundred of the finest men of north Italy, led by JIanara 
bimseli. Enrico Oandolo, and Swiss Hoffstetter, poured, 
under a storm of bullets, through the narrow gateway, 
where scarcely five could pass al^east, and spreading out 
to right and left of the box-hedges, rushed up the slope, 
their Bersaglieri plumes streaming behind. But the French, 
who were now massed in the villa and along the orange- 
tree wall, not being subjected to any considerable covering , 
fire, mowed down the Italians so thickly that, at thirty 
paces from their goal, the assailants halted ; instead of 
retreating, they deliberately knelt down on the open slope 
and opened fire at the hidden Frenchmen, while the officers . 
stood up behind the kneeling men and partook of the 
massacre. Among others, Enrico Oandolo was here shot 
dead. For ten minutes, as it seemed to Hoffstetter, Manara 
watched the sl.aughtcr ol his men belore he sounded the 
. retreat, and until the bugle was beard not one had flinched. 
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Then began the return down the slope, back into the death 
angle and through the gateway. 

* And now (says Hoffstetter) as these defenceless men ponred 
out of the garden the deadly harvest began in earnest. At 
fint I imagined that the numbers ol men falling on their faces 
had merely stumbled in their haste over the roots of the vines. 
But their motionless bodies soon showed me the truth. Those 
hurrying past ^vould try, under the old impulse, to drag away 
a fallen comrade, to pick up the bodies ; but the hand stretched 
out to render this last service would fly back to clutch at its 
owner’s death-wonnd. Others, who had already reached the 
shelter of the house or of the garden-gate, would dash forward 
again to help some yet living comrade lying near at hand ; a 
shudder, a spasmodic movement of the limbs, and they lie 
beside their friend. Here, indeed, they got their first hard 
knock — our jolly, brave, faithful and tireless Bersaglieri I ' 

The catastrophe was fatal to any feeble chance of 
victory which the Italians may have had that day, for the 
first strength of this fine regiment had been used up under 
conditions which had rendered success impossible. Now, 
indeed, Garibaldi caused the gunners on the walls of Rome 
to turn their full energies against the Corsini facade, from 
which large ruins ere long began to fall, while the Ber- 
saglieri whom he posted in the Casa Giacometti and the 
small bouse at the death-angle kept the Corsini windows 
under a constant fire. The result was, as we shall see, that 
before the end of the day the villa was once more taken, 
though it could not be hdd. Meanwhile, the arrival of the 
Bersaglieri had at least permanently checked the enemy’s 
advance, and made it possible strongly to occupy the 
Vascello and the other houses at the foot of the Corsini 
hilL 

At this stage Garibaldi was guilty of a piece of madness, 
of which the glory redounds to another, and the blame 
lies with him. Riding back through the Porta San Pan* 
crazio, he found some of the reserve of the Bersaglieri 
left behind the walls under command of Emilio Bandolo, 
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who, having parted there from his brother but an hour 
since, had just heard the rumour of his death. The story 
of what followed can best be told in Emilio’s words : 

• It was the first time that the tremendous idea of such a 
death presented itself clearly and certainly to my borror-stnick 
mind. A sort of careless fatalism had made us feel as if it 
were impossible for one of two beings so closely ’attached to 
be left without the other ; “ either both or neither,” had been 
the constant expression of our vague and certainly unwarrant- 
able hopes. But at the moment, the dreadful scene before 
my eyes ' (the long stream of wounded Beisaglieii being carried 
back from the assault) ' and the knowledge of so many fives 
lost, seemed to disclose to me, for the first time, the real nature 
of cold-blooded war in all its homble reahty, and I shudderrf 
at the idea of ontUvlng all that constituted my happiness in 
the world. I thought to myself that my brother might be 
breathing his last within ten paces from me, and I could not 
eves embrace him before be died I My duty forbade me to 
leave my soldiers, already agitated so manv mournful 
sights. I paced up and down in front of my small band, sAo 
wondered at my unwonted emotion, and convulsively gnawing 
the barrel of a pistol in my struggles. I strove to keep down 
the boiling tears, which, had they bera obsen,-ed, might have 
increased the constematioa of my devoted followers. At this 
moment of unspeakable sufiering. Garibaldi came in our direc- 
tion, and I hevd hira say : I shall require twenty resolute 

men and an officer for a difficult undertaking.” I rushed 
forward, desirous at least to liberate myself from a state o. 
inaction, and to suSocale in the excitement of danger the 
anguish which threatened to turn my brain. *' Go,” 
Garibaldi to me, ” with twenty of yonr bravest men, and take 
Villa Corsini at the point of the bayonet” Involuntarily i 
remained transfixed with astenushment — with twenty 
to hurry forward to attack a position which two of our com- 
panies and the whole of GWibaidi’s Legion, after unheard-o* 
exertions, had failed to carry. ... „ a 

' " Spare your ammunitton— to the bayonet at once," 
Garibaldi. “Do not fear. General," 1 replied; ''they hai^ 
perhaps Wiled my brother, and I shall do my best.” Th'* 
said, I hurried forwards. . . , The long deserted avenue which 
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led straight up to the villa lay right before me ; whoever 
passed along would certainly famish a mark for the enemy, 
who lay concealed in the garden, and was stationed behind the 
windows. We traversed it at full speed, but not without 
leaving several of our small number behind. The little band 
was thinned ; when we arrived at last under the vestibule I 
turned round to see how many of us were left. Twelve soldiers 
remained to me, intrepid, silent; ready lor any effort ; I looked 
around me, we were there alone. Our Own shot, from our own 
guns, sounded in our ears ; a shower of bullets fell fearfully 
round us from the hall-closed windows. \Miat would twelve 
men do against a place occupied by several hundreds of the 
enemy ? I had nothing left but to stoop to that which 
more numerous forces had already done — give the signal to 
fire, and then retreat When we had got half-way do%vn the 

road, S and 1 were both struck in the thigh by the same 

ball. We returned to the Va-scello, six in number, in a deplor- 
able condition, and \rith the conviction that the really ex- 
traordinary courage which had just been so conspicuously and 
recklessly displayed would have no efiect, beyond that oi 
showing the French that Italians were still capable of fighting 
with temerity, whatever the fortune of war might be.* 

Put out of action by the severe wound in his thigh, 
the hero of ttus extraordinary charge, who was nineteen 
years of age, dragged himself about for a great part of the 
afternoon looking for his elder brother among the dead 
and wounded. Many knew of Enrico’s death, but none 
dared tell Emilio, till at last he entered the Casa Giacometti, 
now the most important of the Italian outposts except 
the Vascello. It still stands, an unnoticed memorial of 
that calamitous day, in an isolated position by the roadside, 
with a pleasant court behind opening on to the vineyards, 
where, under an arbour, carters take a glass of wine before 
they enter the walls of Rmne ; several ancient stones and 
inscriptions are built into the fine old archway at the en- 
trance. At the moment when Emilio Dandolo reached 
this house, Manara and Hofistetter were within its walls, 
and beside them lay the body rf Enrico. The Swiss officer 
Nvithdrew, deeply moved. The Colonel, left alone, took 
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who. ha\-ing parted there from hi$ brother but an hour 
since, had just heard the rumour of his death. The story 
of what followed can best be told In Emilio's words ; 

• It was the first time th.at the tremendous ide.a of such a 
deatii presented itself dearly and certainly to my borror-stnick 
mind A sort of careless iatahtm had made us feel os if it 
were impossible for one of t»-o beings so closely attached to 
be left without the other ; " cither boUi or neither." had been 
the constant expression of our vague and certaialy UQwamnt' 
able hopes. But at the moment, the dreadful scene before 
my ej*ca ' (the long stream of wounded Bersagllcrl being carried 
back from the assault) ' and the knowledge of so many lives 
lost, seemed to disdose to me. for the first time, the real nature 
of cold'blooded war in all its horrible reality, and 1 shudderrd 
at the idea of outliving all that constituted my happiness io 
the world. I thought to myself that my brother might be 
breathing hU last within ten paces from me. and I could not 
even embrace him before he died I hly duty forbade me to 
leave my soldiers, already agitated by so many toonmful 
tlgbta. I paced up and down in front of my small band, who 
srondcred at my unwonted emolion. and convulsii'dy gnawing 
the barrel of a pistol in my etniggles, I strove to keep down 
the boiling tears, which, bad they been oliscrved. might hart 
increased the consternation of my devoted followers. At this 
moment of unspeakable suffering. Garibaldi came in our direc- 
tion, and 1 heard him say : '* I shall require twenty resolute 
men and an officer for a difficult undertaking." 1 rushed 
forward, desirous at least to liberate m>-self from a state o. 
inaction, and to suffocate fa the excitement of danger the 
anguish which threatened to tom my brain. " Go," 
Garibaldi to me, " with twenty of your bravest men, and take 
Villa Corsini at the point of the bayonet.” Involuntarily * 
remained transfixed with astonishment — with twenty men 
to burry forward to attack a po'ilion which two of our com- 
panies and the whole of Garibaldi’s Legion, after unheard-of 
exertions, had failed to carry. ... 

' " Spare your ammunition— to the bayonet at once,” 
Garibaldi. "Do not fear, Generat." I replied; •' they bsv* 
perhaps Wiled my brother, and I shall do my best." This 
said, 1 hurried forwards. . . . The long deserted" avenue which 
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led straight up to the villa lay right before me; whoever 
passed along would certainly Inmish a mark for the enemy, 
who lay concealed in the garden, and was stationed behind the 
windows. We traversed it at full speed, but not without 
leaving several of our small number behind. The little band 
was thinned ; when we arrived at last under the vestibule I 
turned round to see how many of us were left. Twelve soldiers 
remained to me, intrepid, silent, ready for any effort ; 1 looked 
around me. we were there alone. Oier own shot, from our own 
guns, sounded in our ears ; a shower of bullets fell fearfully 
round us from the half-closed windows, ^\'hat would twelve 
men do against a place occupied by several hundreds of the 
enemy ? I had nothing left but to stoop to that which 
more numerous forces had already done — give the signal to 
fire, and then retreat When we had got half-way down the 
road, S " and I were both struck in the thigh by the same 
balL We returned to the Vascello, six in number, in a deplor- 
able condition, and with the conviction that the really ex- 
traordinary courage which had jnst been so conspicuously and 
recklessly displayed would have no effect, beyond that of 
showing the French that Italians were still capable of fighting 
with temerity, whatever the fortune of war might be.* 

Put out of action by the severe wound in his thigh, 
the hero of this extraordinary charge, who was nineteen 
years of age, dragged himself about for a great part of the 
afternoon looking for his elder brother among the dead 
and wounded, hlany knew of Enrico’s death, but none 
dared tell EmUio, till at last he entered the Casa Giacometti, 
now the most important of the Italian outposts except 
the Vascello. It still stands, an unnoticed memorial of 
that calamitoia day, in an isolated position by the roadside, 
with a pleasant court behind opening on to the vineyards, 
where, under an arbour, carters take a glass of wine before 
they enter the walls of Rome ; several ancient stones and 
inscriptions are built into the fine old archway at the en- 
trance. At the moment when Emilio Dandolo reached 
this house, Manara and Hoffstetter were wthin its walls, 
and beside them lay the body of Enrico. The Swiss officer 
withdrew, deeply moved. The Colonel, left alone, ‘ ‘ 
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behind regiment, could be seen coming forward through 
the pine trees, which were throwing long shadows in the 
evening light. As the Italians lay there in rows, awaiting 
their fate, some of the students joked together, compamg 
themselves to bales of goods laid out to be sold by auction. 
The defence was well maintained for a short whOct and 
the French lost severely in their advance ; but they pressed 
on with ever fresh men, recaptured the Convent, and finally 
reached the cro\vn of the hill. The Italians fell back, 
still firing, from the Villa Corsini, which had proved, not 
impregnable, but untenable. 

The last to ride under the sheltering door of the Vascello 
was Garibaldi, whose face and bearing betraj'ed no emo- 
tion at the final destruction of his hopes. Behind him 
Manara dosed the door. 

In the confusion Masina had been left behind. I* 1® 
not certain at what spot on the steps or in the garden of the 
4.t what moment ot the advance ot retreat— he 
fell; eye-witnesses gave divergent accounts. But bl* b®dy 
was left lying in the middle of the slope, sixty paces from 
the steps up which he had so gallantly charged. Daring 
the rest of June the Italian bullets from the Vascello 
and the French cannon-balls from the Corsini sang day 
after day over bis wlulening bones, which only after Rome 
had fallen was it possible to seek and bury. The leader 
of the jeuntise doree of Bolc^:na. he had died in the onifonn 
of the Democratic volunteers. To future generations of 
his countrymen he lives in memorj' as a splendid cavalier 
riding up a buliet-swept flight of marble steps ; 
Garibaldi, to the Bonnets of Comacchio, and many others, 
he was a friend not less dear than gallant. 

Dusk had already &llen, when Garibaldi directed a 
last vain attack against the now shapeless ruin on tlic hm 
top, leading on the Uniotu i^iment (the ninth of fbe old 
Papal line), who had jnst arrived on the scene, sud the 
unwearied survivors of bis own Legion and of tb* 
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saglieri. In this period of the battle fell JIameli, the 
Genoese boy-poet, whose war-hymn was on the lips of these 
warriors ; • he was the scni of the woman whom Mazzini 
had loved in boyhood. In after years Garibaldi wrote to 
JIameli’s mother to tell her what he remembered ; 

It was towards evening, when Mameli, whom I had kept at 
my side the greater part of the day as my adjutant, besought 
me earnestly to let him go forward into the heat of the battle, 
as his position near me seemed to him inglorious. In a few 
minutes he was carried back past me, gravely wounded, but 
radiant, his face shining because he had shed his blood for his 
country. We did not exchange a word, hut our eyes met with 
the love which had long tmund as together. I remained 
behind. He went on, aa though in triumph.' 

Wounded in the knee. Mameli lay for more than a month in 
hospital, where gangrene set in. Near him lay his dear 
friend and fellow-townsman of Genoa, Nino Bixio, shot 
through the body. Bixio lived to command the attack on 
Rome from the side of San Pancrazio in 1870, at the vic- 
torious entry of the Italians on the Twentieth of September. 
It was Mameli who died. 

At nightfall the few BersagUeri who had held the Val- 

• F'ratiUi 4 ' Ilalia, wntto* in November 1847, when th# author was 
Just turned twenty, caught the spirit o( the hour, and therefore became, 
and remained, the Marseillaise of the Italian Risorgimento, although, 
from a literary point of view, it is sot so good a poem as some which Mameli 
himself wrote, and some which were written by others for Italy. One 
verse Is spiecially interesting, as it proclaims the Iifazdnlan notion of 
Italian unity, not then generally accepted : 

• Not »amo da seobli 
Calpesti e dedsf 
Ferebi non stam popolo, 

PerebS slam dlvisi. 

Racctdgaci on* tu^ca 
Bandieza, noa speme ; 

Di foaderd insleme 
Cii 1’ ora snold. 

Stringiamei n coorte, 

Siam pinati alia mortc, 

Tta&a cUamd.' 
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entini Villa since It had last been takm. fmflinfj themsehts 
unsiipportetl, at length retired. Tlte French, thcrefure, 
ct\di?d the day In ywesslon o( the Valentinl ard ot the 
Corsini itv.lf, while Garihaldi*t( men maintamctl Ihnn* 
selves in the Caw Giacometti and Vascrllo. As darkncis 
dosed m. the white mantle could still be seen mmnnj 
like a great moth on the roadway, amid the last flashes 
ol the tlj'ing battle. 

So end>d the Tliinl ol June, which sealed the fate cf 
Rome. On the wme day. four miles to the north, ft less 
important operation bad taken place on the upper reaches 
cf the Tiber, across whlcli the Frencli had secure*! a passage 
by capturing the Ponte Mohe, In f.acc o! the RcJwci and 
the Roman I-ecion. Dut far the greater part of Oodinot's 
army of so.ooo men— seven out cf nine regiments— i«d 
been coneentrated In or ne.ar the Famfdi grounds, ready 
to feed the battle at the Corsini. It b doubtful whether 
more than 6,000 Italians in all srere under Garibaldi’s 
orders, and these had not been together in ferer, but had 
been coming up. one regiment after another, all through 
the day; the Italian Legion was more than hall spent 
Iwfore the BcrMglieri arrived, and the Bemglicri before the 
Regiment l/nienc came on the seme. If we remember 
ho*v enonnous was the force of French regulars inside live 
fortress of the Pamfin-Corsini grounds, protected by a 
high wall on both flanks, the complaint made by some critics 
that Garibaldi did not attack the flank of the French position 
will appear of doubtful validity. Indeed, Dandolo has 
accu-sed him of exactly the opposite fault, declaring that he 
wasted his slender forces by mov’ements of his left fUnk, 

‘ skirmishing uselessly among the a'incj’ards '—an accusa- 
tion equally wide of the mark if it refers to the operations 
which resulted in the secure occupation of the Casa Gia«>* 
metti, essential not only for the inaintenance of the Voscello, 
but for the proper prepacatioa and support of any attack 
on the CorsinL The unprepared frontd attack en 
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by tlie Bcrsaglicri, wbJdi Dandolo believed would have 
been certainly successful, was in fact actually tried with a 
third part of the regiment in one charge, and would prob« 
ably in so confined a space have had no better result with 
the whole. Those who complained that Garibaldi should 
have * entrenched ’ himself in the positions the moment 
after their capture, foi^t that on the Corsint hill the Italians 
that day had neither respite, time, nor materials for digging. 
The entrenchment ought to have been done by RoseUi 
during the peaceful month of May. 

But Garibaldi's mistakes on this day are bad enough, 
when all unjust censure has been put aside. Once, at 
least, we know that he threw a body of twenty men, un- 
supported, at the villa, and he is accused in general terms 
of having committed the same kind of folly several times. 
It is, however, dear that the principal attacks were made 
by large masses of men. and the proper critidsm on the 
first attack by the Bersaglieri is not so much that the 
storming party was too small, but that the way had not 
been prepared by a suf&dcntly prolonged cannonade and 
musketry fire, such as afterwards drove the French from 
the villa. So, too, llasina’s Lancers— whose lives Garibaldi 
is sometimes said to have thrown away in a wild-goose 
chase — took the villa by an attack admirably timed at the 
moment when the French defence was weak, and held it 
until the immediate arrival of the infantry. Unfortunately, 
at that late hour of the day the discipline, though not the 
courage, of the spent r^^ments was giving way, and the 
hill could not be held by a courageous mob against the 
ordered attack of superior forces. No doubt there was a 
want of system and combination both in Garibaldi's methods 
of attack and in the support of the positions when cap- 
tured. But it may be doubted whether the force which he 
had under him could, under any generalship in the world, 
have been sufficient, not only to capture {as it did sev’eral 
times in the day), but to hold the narrow Corsini line 
against the concentrated fire and attack of the French ' 
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army, drawn out in battle array in the broader Pamfili 

grounds. 

Both sides fought with henuc courage, and each recog- - 
nised the qualities of the enemy. But they did nOt love 
each other the better for that, and tlie trickery by which 
the positions had first been won sank deep into the Italian 
mind. ' I find the wounded men in the hospital,’ ^'Tote 
Margaret Fuller, ‘ in a transport of indignation- "The 
French soldiers fought so furiously, that they think them 
false as their General, and cannot endure the remembrance 
of their visits, during the armistice, and talk of brother- 
hood.' The anger of the Italians was more fierce than 
on April 30 l some Frendi prisoners were massacred on 
the scene of battle unmediately after their surrender, and 
others were insulted on their way into Rome. 

The Italians estimated their killed and wounded some- 
times at 1,000, sometimes at 900, sometimes at 500 men and 
50 officers. AU fell in a space about 600 paces long by 
300 cftjtside the Porta San Panctaiio. Th* ?Kwdi. 
officially announced their loss at 250 men and 14 officers, 
which is the Imvest estimate. 

Of the killed and wounded, some 30 officers and aoo 
men belonged to Garibaldi’s own Italian Legion. HoS- 
stetter, who was attached to the Bersaglieri of Manani, 
and became an historian of their prowess on this day, 
admitted that the Garibaldian Legion had won the honours 
No one disputed the ri^t of the Bersaglieri to the second 
place : Manara indeed claimed for them the first place, and 
declared that they abo had lost 200 men that day. 

\Vhen once we have appreciated the true nature and 
extent of Garibaldi’s faHure in generalship on the Thhd of 
June, which has often been exaggerated and as often 
unduly minimised, there is no propriety in offering excuses, 
sndi as that he was ill, or that hb talent was for the open 
field. In the eyes of Rome, and of the survivors amo^ 
the regiments which he had led to the slaughter, be 
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needed no excuse. Manara, usually very crisp in his 
criticisms of men and events, describes the battle in a 
private letter without breathing a word against Garibaldi, 
and instead of calling him ' a devil and a panther,’ as he 
had done a month before when he did not know him, only 
says ‘ the poor General lost his best officers.’ * Everyone 
knew that Garibaldi had made mistakes ; no one loved 
him the less, and no one was less eager to fight and die 
under his orders. His popularity during the month of 
siege that follorvcd was greater than ever, and the reason 
is not far to seek. He had given his countrymen what the 
national instinct craved for at that moment more than for 
victory — honour. It was not tactics but heroism for which 
Italy was athirst in that year of despair crowned and 
glorified by faith. If. a decade bter, he had lost battles in 
Sicily, if he had failed to maintain his hold on the terraces 
of Calatafimi. if he had been driven back out of the streets 
of Palermo, it would have been irretrievable disaster and 
uncompensated loss. But, in 18^9, the present was but the 
seedling of the future. 'The heroism which he had inspired 
in the defenders of the Republic, culminating on this day 
of sacrifice, made Rome splendid as the capital of the 
Italy to be, and rendered the Temporal rule of the Pope 
henceforth impossible as an integral part of Italian life — 
possible only as a state of interregnum maintained by 
foreign bayonets. 

For in times when new nations and new principles of 
government are being formed, men are moved by appeals 
to the imagination — a fact too often forgotten in our modem 
analysis of the history of such periods. Imagination is 
the force that propels, though statecraft may guide. In 
such times statesmen, if they are as shrewd as Cavour, 

* Oa Jao« 4. Manara himself, out o( ftiecdslup to Garibaldi, accepted 
the position of chief of lus «ta0 b pbee of Oaverio, killed. This was to 
identify himself with the Guerilla, and to undertake the command of the 
irregular troops whom, in April, be had so much disliked before he knew 
them. Ills feeling towards Ganbaldi in person bad ondeegone a great 
change and they were now fast friends. 
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build their subtlest structures on the firm base 

of an awakened national idea!i«;m, feetUng itself on great 
memories and aspirations. But in order that nim maj’ 
aspire, it is necessary that they should have something to 
remember And so the sacrifice made on the third of 
June, and in the month that follmvcd, of so many of the 
best lives that Italy could give, had great jiolitical, because 
it had great spiritual, significance Tlic noblest Italians 
had rccogniseil the eternal law of sacnficc, which Mazzini 
had first taught them to apply to their own politics. 
' Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die — it 
abideth alone ; but if it die. it bnngcth forth much fruit. 

Rome had to l>c won not merely from the grasp of 
Oudinot, but from the force of ihc great traditions of 
Catholicism which had maile it worth the while of an 
opportunist like Louis Napoleon to send these good French 
peasants and workmen, dressed up in rtd trousers and blue 
coats, to shoot and ba>‘onet their Italian broUicrSt They 
had been shipped across the seas for an idea. It 'vas the 
Catholic idea, the Catholic world, that had laid its protect- 
ing liand on the Pope's throne. Against the religious tcai 
which the Italians had defied, the>- must oppose a moral 
force, or be beaten in the end. In claiming Rome for 
themselves they had outraged the Irish, Uie Spaniards, 
the Austrians, half France, and many of their own country- 
men. Vast spiritual agcndcs sverc at work all over the 
world to keep Italy out of Rome. Peter and Paul. Augu^ 
tine and Loyola, were rising from their graves to withstand 
Mazzini — the pale, frail Genoese, whose face was scarred 
with the sorrow’s of his country ; and this shadowy host 
could call up armed men from the utmost ends of Europe 
to defend the Pope. It would never be overcome except 
by a more liring tradition, another cycle of talcs of chi'’alry. 
a new roll of martyrs ; therefore the roll that had been 
opened in the Papal prisons was filled up on the Janicul’ini. 
and the best went gladly to the sacrifice. Some patni^B. 
indeed, regretted that the defence of Rome was ever made. 
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since it was so spendthrift of Italy’s treasure ; yet the 
treasure \vzs profitably spent. Because men remembered 
and told with pride and anguish the story of the uncal- 
culating devotion of those young lives in this hopeless 
struggle, there grew up, as the years went by, an unconquer- 
able purpose in the whole nation to have their capital : 
there rose that wild cry of the heart — 0 Roma, 0 Morie ! — 
so magical even in years of discord and derision, that soon 
or late the Catholic world was hound to yield to it, as to 
a Nvill stronger and more lasting even than its own. 

There \vas needed, too, a warrior hero of a new type, 
rival to the figures of Charlemagne and the crnsaders, 
who should win the heart by firing the imagination of 
Europe. And he, too, had begun clearly to emerge, and 
was likely ere long to overshadow, more than ^v’as^ just, 
the fame of the Genoese who had b^un it all. Garibaldi 
had now won Italy’s devotion, and was helping to unite her 
divided children by their common pride in himself. Ere 
long he was to dazzle the imagination of Europe — even 
of his enemies ; and to make his greatest conquest in the 
heart of the least Impressionable but not the least poetical 
of races, the northern lords of the ocean. 

But the chief glory of the Third of June does not belong 
to Garibaldi, but to the slain — the seed that had fallen 
into the ground and died, and was to bring forth fruit in 
its season. 



CHAPTER X • 


THE SIEGE OF ROME. JUKE 4-29 

‘ Standifig by sicl-b«ds in the hotpitaU, 

Where thy young mtnm etncLen down are lyis^ 

Watching (or thy alow abadow on the walla. 

And where lor one more look oi thee (be dying 
Linger (mm booi to boot ‘ 

Senuut to GafibaUt (Uu {lAmLroH Ktvc’a AtfiforntMU 
•nj cCAev poems ) 

The heroism shown by the Italians on the third of June 
was no spasmodic outburst of rage on the part of a tao® 
incapable of sustained valour. For nearly a month to come 
the regiments which had been decimated in the attacks on 
the Villa remained at the front, under fire every* day and 
dating many nights, exhausted in nert'e and mnsde by the 
unrelieved strain of si^e and bombardment, repeatedly 
engaged in the fiercest hand-to-hand fighting, losing, one by 
one, the remainder of their otficers, but still maintaining 
positions which, according to the ordinary’ maxims of 
military art, had been rendered imtenable by the erection 
of French batteries in front of the Corsini. These r^* 
ments, made up of the best of the volunteers and a few of 
the old Papal line, not more than six or seven thousand men 
all told, hdd the Vascello and the bastions of the Janiculan 
wall. The lower parts of the city, the Vatican and the east 
bank, threatened and occarionally bombarded, but not 
seriously attacked, were guarded by rather more numerous 
but less seasoned troops. Altogether there were rather 
more than 17,000 men under arms in Rome. The French 

* Foe this Chapter, see Map* lU. and V. below. 
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anny, rapidly increased to 25,000, and, towards the end of 
the month, to 30,000 men, was supported by a train of 
siege guns, and a fine corps of engineers directed by Vaillant 
himself. The Italian artillery extorted the praise, of their 
enemies by their astonishing courage and the acciuracy of 
their fire ; but on the scientific side the defenders of Rome 
had ' nothing but a few civil engineers and a battalion of 
wretchedly ignorant and poor-spirited sappers.' 

It is not possible to praise the population of Rome as 
highly as the corps d'Slite on the Janiculum, who, under 
Garibaldi. Medici, and Manara, won renown for the city 
which they had taken under their protection. Many, 
indeed, of the inhabitants of Rome fought and fell in these 
ranks, but the bulk of the popifiace. an unarmed and 
unregimented mob, was waiting till the enemy had forced 
an entrance, when it would be their part to defend the 
street barricades which they had erected mth so much 
enthusiasm. That intention was eventually frustrated by 
the capture of the Janiculan heights, which rendered such 
resistance impossible ; but the populace could have done 
something considerable for the cause, if, while the siege was 
still in progress, it had shown greater eagerness to labour 
in the trenches. Unfortunately, the soldiers were left to 
exhaust themselves, whenever they were not fighting, in 
operations with pick and shovel for which their numbers 
were altogether insufficient. Sometimes, indeed, the 
Garibaldini went down into Rome and drove up comics of 
citizens to the task. On the other hand. Ciceruacchio 
inspired a large body of workmen to go to the assistance of 
the Vascello, where many of them were shot down as they 
plied the spade in the most exposed part of the whole 
Roman line. 

At least there was no want of political zeal, no relenting 
towards the Pope. As day afta day shells flew over the 
Janiculum and burst in the Trasteverine quarter below, 
killing the unfortunate Inhabitants in their own homes, 
the popular hatred grew fierce against the lulsr, once so 
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much loved, who now seemed to dispute the title of Bomba 
with his friend the King of Naples. The citizens, as they 
grew accustomed to the bomb^ment, greeted each pro- 
jectile with the cry : ' Ecco un Pio Nono ! ' — ' There goes 
another Pio Nono 1 * Women and diUdrcn of the Tras- 
tevere were seen to pick up live shells and throw them 
into the Tiber. 

■ It is the Trasteverines in particular {wrote Ventura oo 
June 12), that part of the Roman populace, recently so Catholic 
who now curse and blaspheme the Rope and Qergy, in whose 
names they sec this carnage and these horrors committed. . . • 
What imprudence tot the Pope to have appealed to the Powers 
in order to get himself re^tablisbed on the throne which h* 
had himself abandoned I It was as much as to say ‘ I am 
wniUng to wage against my people that war which last year I 
declared that I would not make against the Croats— ^gaiost 
the Austrian oppressors of Italy." ’ • 

The writer goes on to declare that religion is in consequence 
decreasing. \Vhatevef may have b«n the effects upon 
the religion of the Romans, there is no doubt what was the 
permanent result of the siege as regards their piolitical 
Simpathies. 

The civil authorities, and especially Mazzini, vrere even 
more determined than the military chiefs on the Janiculum 
to resist to the last, so as to be able to say : ‘ We did not 
surrender ' ; but although this policy was quite independent 
of any chance of success and was aimed at the far future, 
they none the less cultivated the requisite spark of present 
hope in themselves, and still more in the populace, by 
believing, and by spreading tiie belief, that the newly 
elected Assembly in France would reverse the Presidents 
foreign policy. But on June 19 it was known in Rome that 
the Assembly had shown itself hostile, and that the at- 
tempted rising in the streets of Paris had been suppressed. 

• rio Nona, in his ‘ AUoentloo * of April 1848 (sea p. 75 above) 
fused to go to war with Austria lieeatisc tie felt himself to b* tbs ‘ Vjcsr 
at Him who is the author of Peace and lover of Charity.* 
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Uvrn then Maj/lnl strove to crr-iU’ dJiisivc expcciatioro 
of further ohanrjrs in rranf**, Uiough he* himself hat} h'ttJe 
hope of ttnytliinj’ but that the Uoman nej>\jblic would make 
a good end. 

Tljr conduct of the Italian woundetl In Koine revealed 
some admirable traits in the national character. Wlicn 
cnrri'Hl thnniRh tlie slrwts from the scene of conflict 
they «<ltlonr tailwl to greet Ute pas'eiN-by with cries of 
' Tutf ritAltat I'lVa /a ivV,^Hy/ifrt t ' Hie hospitals to 
which many of them wert* tak^n luid no proper maUrifl, 
an«l were staffed by devoted hat vnirawiti volunteer 
nurses. Halbway through the sirge the famous doctor 
patriot. liejtani. did something to amend those condi- 
tions, but misery, disease, and death were .all lr*f> rife, 
cud were endurtd srith a courage end gontlrnrss svhich 
never failed. 

Since April 30 (wrote ^targaret FtiUcr in the raiclcJle of 
Jane) I go dally to the hospitals, *n»!, though 1 liave euflerwi 
—for 1 had no ldc« before how terrible gun-shot wounds end 
svound-fever arfr— jet I liave taken pleasure, and grrat pleaatirc, 
fn Iwing with tt>e men. There Is scarcely one vvlio Is not niovM 
by a noble spirit. Many. rspeci»Uy among the Ixmlanls, 
arc the Cower of the Italun j'OuUr. WTjcn they begin to get 
better I carry them- books and flowers; they read and we 
talk- Tltc Pal.icc of the Pope, cm the Qulrinal. is now used 
for cons'alc'scents. In those beautiful gardens 1 walk with 
them — one tritit Jus sfing. another with his crutch. The 
gardener pl.sj-s off nil his water-works for Uie defenders of tlie 
cotmt^*, and gathers flowers for me, their friend. A tLay or 
two since, wo s-sl In the Popo’a little pa'’iii®*’. "here he used 
to give private audience. Tlje sun was going gloriously down 
over Monte Mario, where g!«tme«l the white tents of the French 
light horse among the trees. The cannonade was heard at 
intervals. Two bright-eyed boys sat at our feet, and gathered 
up eagerly every word Mid by the heroes of the day. It was 
a bcautifwl hour, stolen from the midst of ruin and sorrow : 
and tales were fold as full of grace and pathos as in the gardens 
of Boccaccio, only in a very different spirit— with noble hope 
for man, with reverence for woman.’ 
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Indeed, there was ' ntsn and sorrow ' ol cverj* kind— death, 
wounds, penury, cxilc—ovcrshailowing n-rry home whc« 
high-minded men and tvomen lovc'd Italy ; and a year later 
Margaret Fuller herself was drowned at sea. 

In another hospital an cqij.ally notable woman, the 
revolulionarj- Princess Bclgiojos4>. the friend of Victor 
Hugo and Heine, who. as an exile from Austrian Lombardy, 
had long kept one of the most distinguished of Parisian 
s.\lons, wa-s working hard for her poor wounded countr>Tnen, 
with untmng physical energy and great powers of organisa- 
tion. Wlicn she wa-s not wanted elsewhere, slic sat long 
nights by the bed of the dying poet Mamcli, seeking dis- 
traction from the tragedy around in reading Qiarles Dickens, 
by the light of a little oU-lamp.* 


Although the bulk of the French army was encamped 
a^inst the Janiculum, Oudmot kept a strong force bejund 
the nver at St Paul’s Without-ilie-Walls, and another above 
the town at the captured Ponte MoUc. employing them b 
demonstrations which occupied the attention of a large 
part of Uie troops defending Rome. Dicse French detach- 
ments on the cast bank made it difficult, though by no 
means impossible, to victual the city, and to keep up com- 
municilions with the Republic of wliich Rome was stDI the 
capital Tlic French light cavalr>-, in their little k^ps, 
w^hich gave them a more rakish and modem appearance 
than that of the infanlrj% still burdened with the tall shakos 
recalling the Napoleonic wars, could be seen sweeping - 
over the Campagna to the north and cast, cutting o2 
convoys from Ricti, blowing up the bridges over tljc Anio, 
on one occasion pudiing out as far as the cascades of 
Tivoli to destroy a powder-mill which was working there 


• Of tti» ttmarkiWe womaa's life and cbancter, the riddle bM 
D«t stated by Ur. Henry James fn two pages of b!j life of Sl^ry, L i6». 
»B3- Laora Havenl fn Vmena, Mr. Meredith fells me, ‘has only » P«' 
tion of the charaettr of the Priaews Belftojoso ; she was not framed on H 
mUr^y, not having In her the demmta of the trorldly woman, to U 
developed subsequently.* 
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for the Triumvirate. The provisioning of Rome was a 
work in which the native artist Costa was largely employed 
on accoimt of his knowledge of the grdund outside the dty. 
In later years he used to describe the adventures which 
befell him as he slipped out and In between the French 
and Spaniards, for Spain also had, at the invitation of the 
Pope, landed a force of 6.000 crusaders, who were now 
occupying the banks of the lower Tiber, between Rome and 
Fiumicino, though taking no active part in the siege. 

' The spice of danger (writes his biographer) certainiy did 
not make these expeditions less attractive to the spirited young 
man, and he was able to appreciate the picturesque side of 
these excursions into the desolate and solitary Campagna, 
whose vast spaces and sweeping lines of distant purple, and 
amethyst-coloured hills, were to become such a fawunte note 
in bis future artistic work. He aln-ays remembered with a 
sense of pleasure one particular occasion when, in the company 
of the merean/edi campagna (merchant fanner), Luigi SUvestrelli, 
mounted on horseback, and anned with the goad, the char- 
acteristic pnngoh of the Roman berdsman, he drove into the 
dty three hundred bead of wild cattle.' 

But Costa also took his full share in the grim work of 
the Vascello. That villa, together with the Casa Giaco- 
metti and the little house that stood between them at the 
foot of the Corsim garden, formed an advanced line which 
Garibaldi had, on the evening of June 3, entrusted to the 
charge of the Milanese Gia<»mo ifedici, his young lieutenant 
of Monte Video and the Alps, who had received from the. 
dying Anzanl the warning, ever afterwards so faithfully 
observed, never to abandon the destined liberator. Medid 
had arrived in Rome from the North with a * Medid 
Legion ’ some three hundred strong, recruited from the 
men who had followed him among the Alps the year 
before, and from other students and young men of wealthy 
Lombard families. As bis own early youth had been spent, 
not in the Italian Universities, but in the (Tarlist campaigns, 
he was a brusque soldier, a itn*;h and ready disdplinarian, 
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and above all a liard fighter. With his o;vn legion, aided 
from time to time by detachments from Jlanara’s BersagUeri, 
the Stadents, the Gagers and the Unione regiment, Media 
held the Vascello and the two other houses, having estab- 
lished communication between them by means of trenches, 
as also with the San Pancrazio gate whence he drew his 
supplies. Day and night the French waged war on these 
Italian outposts, and the storm of lead and iron swept 
<»isele 5 sly over Masina's body stretched on the nentral 
ground between. From the Valentini and Corsini the enemy 
fired down into the garden and vvindows of the VasceDo, 
while thdr trenches, filled with sharpshooters, were pushed 
ever nearer and nearer. Attacks were made by night at the 
point of the bayonet, and a battery, ensconced in front of 
the ruined fa9ade of the Corsini, pounded the Vascello w^ 
to pieces at^a range of about aoo yards. It was impossible 
for Medici to place cannon in the line which beheld, although 
the battery in the Casa Merluzzo Bastion was able in the 
early days of the siege to ^rect its fire against his as s a il ants. 
Under these conditions the Giacometti held out 
three weeks, and the Vascello (or rather what remained of 
its lowest story) was sUU uotaken on Jime 30, when its 
heroic defenders retreated oat of the ruins because the walls 
of Rome bad been captured bdiind their backs. ' 

The unexpected reastanoe of these outposts delayed 
the fall of Rome by many days, because it prevented 
Vaillant from pushing his trenches forward against the 
face of the Porta San Pancrazio, and so capturing the Casa 
Merluzzo and Northern Bastions on either side of 
a direct attack. But the occupation of the Corsini enaUed 
him to reduce the Janiculum gradually from its south flank 
by opening trenches against the Ontral Bastion and that 01 
the Casa Barberini. 

■ Since, therefore, the first line of French approaches'^ 
drawn from the Convent of San Pancrazio to Monte 
its extreme right was exposed to a distant and somewha 
inefiective flank fire from a Roman battery down below on 
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the fnrther bank of Tiber, erected on the little eminence of 
Monte Testaccio. Tliat strange mound, nothing more nor 
less than the rubbish heap where, in the days of the Cajsars, 
the broken crockery of the world’s capital used to be 
thrown away, stood in 1849 surrounded by a few shabby 
houses, in the middle of one of those romantic deserts then 
occupying so much of the vast circuit enclosed by the walls 
of Rome, irbich, twenty-seven jisans otter Shelley’s death, 
was still — 

‘ at once the paradise. 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness.' 

A battery was erected on Monte Verde to silence the 
Italian guns on Jfonfe Testacdo, and, as the French 
shells flew over the mound, many of them passed on and 
burst unnoticed near a solitary and sacred spot. Under 
the cypresses that Trelawny had planted in the shado\r 
of the ^vall and of the pyramid, in the remote burying- 
place of the heretics, that quiet brotherhood slept on and 
did not hear the distant roar of the battle for Freedom • 
nor could even the near bursting of the tj’rants* bombs 
awaken him, who, of all men that ever lived, would have 
been most eager to hasten with long strides up the Ja- 
niculum, to stand encfianted amid the shots beside its 
Republican defenders, and to speak %\-ith Garibaldi and Ugo 
Bassi as with friends long dreamed of and sought in vain. 

The high Villa Savcwelli, towering above the Porta San 
Pancrazio, had been selected by Garibaldi as his head- 
quarters because, though exposed to the enemy's fire, it 
commanded a wider prospect of the Italian and French 
positions than any otter house \vithin the Roman walls. 

‘ We officers,’ wrote Hofistetter, one of the intimate drcle 
of friends tried in battle who now made up the General’s 
staff — 

• we ofllcers lay in the great salon of the VDla SavorellL The 
General and Manara (the chief of bis staff since June 4) had 
each a small side room. Night gave os little rest, because of 
the constant coining and going of messengers.’ - 
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At daybreak the officers, having helped themselves to ' good 
black coffee and plenty of cigars/ which were ready for 
them at three every tnomlng — 

' gathered round the General, who was always the first on the 
Pavilion; there he was immediately greeted by the FreBch_ 
sharpshooters, who gave him their particular attention aQ day 
long. But Garibaldi, after throwing a glance at the enemy, 
used to light his dgar. which was never extinguished till evening, 
heard the reports, gave orders, and only left the Pavilion late 
at night to seek a few hours' rest.' • 

WTicn the French bombardment began, the Savorelli 
gradually crumbled beneath the cannon-balls ; it had been 
riddled through and through before the staff, on June 2l. 
thought of moving elsewhere. After the breaching batteries 
had opened fire (June 13), Garibaldi did not spend th® 
whole of each day upon the Pavilion, but constantly 'rent 
the rounds, visiting the places where the fire 'vas hottest, 
and restoring the enthusiasm of the defenders, now by s 
word of personal sympathy, no%v by standing like a statue 
above his prostrate companions while a shell was hurstiog 
in their midst. He seemed to disregard death as a weak 
thing that he knew by old experience had no power to toufi 
the man of destiny before his hour ; while Ugo Bassi, equally 
reckless, but in a different spirit, sought death as the 
friendly deliverer from slavery reimposed and from the nun • 
of hopes too dear to be outlived. Bassi gave Garibaldi 
‘ much anxiety,' Hofistelter tells us : 

* ‘ I cannot teH yon how that man troubles me,” said the 
General to me one day, “ lor he wants to die 1 '* One recog- 
nised the enthu^ast in Basri at the first glance ; his mild e^ 
and high iorehead, the waving locks of his hair and beard, ^ 
unusual dress (the red blouse and broad-brimmed black hat), 
his inspired language and contempt for death struck ^ ^ 
with astonishment No one's band did me so much goo d to 

• The pisilion was the watch tower on the roof of the Villa 
It finally fell in min, ooly five ndDiUea after Gatibaldi had sl*FP*d 
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shake as his. He cherished a passionate devotion to the 
General. ** Nothing would give me greater joy," Bassi said 
to me more than once, " than to die for Garibaldi." ' 

That sentiment was now deeply implanted among all 
these men, some of whom, like Manara. had come to Rome 
with very different feelinga Their hearts beat high, bnt 
not with hope.* 

During the first seventeen days and nights of the si^e 
(June 4-21), while the zig-zag of the French trenches was 
creeping nearer hour by hour, and the batteries erected 
under their protection were gradually crumbling the breaches 
in the Central and Casa Barberini Bastions, the defenders 
made many sorties, none very effective and some not even 
creditable to their arms. The want of regular training 
among the volunteers was felt most in the conduct of night 
surprises, which the Romans always failed to effect and the 
French sometimes carried out to perfection. In one of 
these sorties even the men of the Italian Legion were seized 
with panic, and were told by Garibaldi next morning that 
they were not worthy to hi his companions in arms, a 
reproof which, if needed, was effectual. On other occarions 
the greatest gallantry was shoNvn by the sortie parties, as 
when a detachment of the Vrnong regiment continued to 
maintmn the fight wth stones after their ammunition was 
exhausted. The Poles, loo. conspicuous for their long 
moustaches and .their national cap, with its four-cornered 
crown of red cloth, were foremost in seeking death ; home- 

* A youns officer of one of the line regiments, named Count UUsss 
BaUaid. who took s gallant part in the defence, in after years described 
to his brother (Count Ugo, who told Die the story) one of the deepest im- 
pressions of 2iis li/e. He had heea aleepfo; os the ramparts, where Us 
men lay bivouacked, when at dawn bo opened bis eyes, dnamily half 
aware that a horse was stepping leodeily across Us body. In that dell- 
dons state of retnminc consciousness, when the more prosaic aspects 
of daily life are still untemembered, and the objects that first meet fbe 
eyes are seen as * in a world far from ours,' be bad a vision of the rider** 
face looking down at him out of masse* of curling golden hair. It was 
Imprinted on Ms brain as one of tbe noblest things in art or nature which 
he bad ever seen. 
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less sons of the skin mother, they generously offeted their 
blood on behalf of any nation that was at war with tyranny* 
whether on the Hungarian jdain or before the walls of Rome. 
But nothing was done by the sortie parties that genously 
impeded the evolution of the slow but well-laid plans of 
Vailknt’s siege. 

On the night of June 20-21, when after a furious bom- 
bardment the breaches in the bastions were almost re^y 
for the stormers to mount, and an assault on thoso points 
%vas expected, an attack was made instead on the Ca^ 
Giacometti, outside the Avails. Closely netted by the enemy s 
trenches and riddled by his fire, the little outpost was still 
unconquerable. The sentry, the only man awake in the 
house, heard the storming party rustle and stumble among 
the vines a few yards off ; he noiselessly roused his comrades, 
thirty-five men of the Vnione regiment, who delivered a 
sudden volley at close quarters, and after a fierce struggk* 
in which the bayonet was used oa both sides, drove off the 
assailants. At daAvn Medici was able to report ffom_ 
Vascello that the very outposts of his advanced posiflon 
were still intact. 

Garibaldi next day (June 21) celebrated the little victory 
in a letter to his Anita; she had last been with him at 
Rieti, from the end of February until April 13, when she 
had returned to her children under bis mother’s loo^ 
Nice. 

* lly dear Anita (he wrote from the SavoreQiT, I know ttet 

thou hast been and maybe still art ilL I wish to see thy band- 
wnting and my mother's, and then I shall feel easy. . 

• Cardinal Oudinot’s GaUic-friars content themselves 

canno n ading us, and we are too much accustomed ^ , 

care. Here the women and children run after the balls an 
shells and struggle for their possession. . 

‘ We are fighting on the Jamculum and this people if wowy 
of its past greatness. Here they live, die. suffer amptitotiOT 
to the cry, "Viva la Repnbblica I ** One boor of odT Iff® “ 
Rome is worth a century of conuiton existence. 

' Last night thirty of our men. surprised in a house outsia 
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the wall (Casa. Giacometti) tqr J50 of the GalHc-friars. tiscd the 
bayonet, killed a captain and thm Soldiers, made four prisoners, 
and a number of wounded. We had one sergeant killed and a 
soldier wounded. Our men befongud to the Unime Regiment 

• Get well, kiss Mama and the babies for me. Menotti has 
favoured me ivith a letter, for which 1 am grateful to him. 
Love me much, thy Garibaldi.’ 

The letter u-as sent, bnt nex'Sr reached Anita, who rras 
already leaving Nice for Rome. When the neivs of the 
Third of June and the approaeWng fate of Rome had 
awakened in her the apprehension that some desperate 
crisis in her husband's fate was hastening on, she had 
formed within the tribunal of her conscience a great decision, 
to be carried out wth that quiet, inflexible will of hers, 
regardless even of Garibaldi's most earnest remonstrance. 
This mother, again pregnant, set out for the seat of war, 
determined to share the extreme perils of adherence to a 
falling Republic with the man whom she regarded as unlike 
. the husbands of other women, and of more value than any 
child could be. She left posterity no record of her motives, 
and no apology for her choice, but her silent, set, immutable 
purpose to remain at his side until the end-— whatever that 
end might be — pleads for her with more eloquence than 
words. 

On June 21, while Garibaldi was writing his last letter 
to Anita, the Savorelli was falling to pieces about his ears. 
But the fire was hottest against the Central and Barberini 
Bastions, where a furious cannonade and musketry fire, 
maintained from the French trenches now within a few 
yards of the wall, only ceased at nightfall when the crum- 
bling breaches presented an easy slope for the assjulants to 
mount The Italians made preparation against an assault 
that night ; piles of bulrushes were laid on the top of 
the ruined walls, rejuly to be ignited at the first alarm, . 
so as to form a rampart of flame. Hoffstetter, who him- 
self came from headquarters to fJacc the 'garrison in the 
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bastions and m the liouS« that sUkkI on the wall, 
the strictest orders to the sentries, and returned with the 
bcHr'I that at any rate the positions could not be captured 
by surprise, before the. rcscr\‘c hail time to come up from 
tlic neighbourhood of the Savorclli. But the Ur-tOfU 
regiment, to whom the breaches liad been entnisted, was 
utterly tirctl out by the fatigues of the last fortnight, during 
which they had so often bchavcrl with peculiar gallantry. 
On the Central Bastion they awoke to find a French column 
already among llicm, inside the line of bulrushes, and 
a single discharge • they fled in panic. On the top of tlic 
other breach some rrsi'Lance was m.sdc from the Casa 
BaiV'ierini, and two French officers were mortally wounded 
under its walls. But in a few minutes the doors ttW brolcen 
in and the hou.se captartrl. The enemy seerc ma-stcr* of 
both bastions. 

Tlic panic and confusion In the Italian lines svas such 
that Uiosc >rho witnessed it feaml that If the French pressed 
on at once In lorce they might cany the Savorclli and S.m 
Pietro b Jlontorio before <Layliglit. and so finish the 
Garibaldi, with greater wisdom than many of hU critics 
saw the danger and refused to lead the discouraged troop* 
to recapture the lost positions — an enterprise wlilch would 
ccrtiunly have failed, and would probably have led to the 
loss of the inner line as wcU-t Instead of attempting be 
impossible, he devoted so much cnergj’ to fortifjnng and 
manning a^sccond line of defence along the old Imperial 
of Aurelian, that when day dawned the nmv position was 
strongly occupied, and the fear of a capture of the Janicijlun' 
by a eotip de main was at an end. 

Wth equal caution the French generals, refusing to be 


• The Kalians thooeht that the Trench m«l have entered bT 
themselves let in through the Italian mines. Flul Valllant dup^oea 
thlihTPOthesia. .ray’s 

t Garibaldi sent some ot bt* Legion to teconnedire the far^J 
portions by in sltacV, to male sore whether or not the newly 
bastions yreen bring strongly held. The operation cost the Lepon twen 
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tempted by the flight of the Vntonc regiment to go a step 
beyond the captured bastions, had used the remainder of 
the night in throwing up trendies on their inner side, and 
in mounting batteries on the top of the ruined breaches, 
so that they should be ready as soon as possible to bombard 
Garibaldi’s new position. 

As day dawned Rome leamt with consternation that 
the enemy had established themselves on the walls, * a very 
fatal go,’ as Arthur Clough called it in his letter home. 
Mazzini and Roselli, who knew little about the condition 
of affairs on the Jaiuculum, urged Garibaldi to recover 
the bastions at all costs. Mazzini, to whom it was an 
article of faith that the People could recapture the walls 
of their dty, assembled the mob for this purpose, much 
to the annoyance of Garibaldi, who would not let them 
come up to cause confusion in his now circumscribed 
lines. 

Roselli. In his capadty as commander*in>chief, and 
Avezzana, the able minister of ivar, arrived early in the 
morning on the Janiculum, to compel the recaldtrant 
divisional commander to attack. But Avezzana, when he 
had examined aflairs on the spot, was soon persuaded that 
such a course was impossible- Indeed, the officere of the 
fighting regiments, and above all Manara, had earnestly 
entreated Garibaldi not to send their men to another 
massacre more hopeless than that of June 3, since the elan 
which had inspired them on that day had now (given way 
to a fatigue of body and an angry despair of soul ; and the 
bravest, wth the passive courage characteristic of the last 
days of a siege, asked to be allowed to die in the positions 
which they still held. 

Garibaldi’s refusal to attack, though supported by 
military opinion on the Jamcolum, involved another 
unseemly quarrel with Mazzini and Roselli, of which the 
populace was not slow to get wind without understanding 
the real nature of the dispute. The state of imrest and 
friction in Rome on that unhappy day (June 22) was 

7/7 
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bastions and In the houses that stood on the wall, gave 
the strictest orders to the sentries, and returned with the 
beli^ that at any rate the portions could not be captured 
by surprise, before the reserve had time to come up from 
the neighbourhood of the SavorelJi. But the Untont 
regiment, to whom the breaches had been entrusted, was 
utterly tired out by the fatigues of the last fortnight, during 
which they had so often behaved with peculiar gallantry. 
On the Central Bastion they awohe to find a French column 
already among them, inside the line of bulrushes, and after 
a smgle discharge • they fled in i»nic. On the top of the 
other breach some resistance was made from the Casa 
Barberini, and t\vo French officers were mortally wounded 
urvder its walls. But in a few nuouies the doors were broten 
in and the house captured. The enemy were masters of 
both bastions. 

The paiuc and confusion in the Italian lines was such 
that those who witnessed it feared that if the French pressed 
on at once in force they might carry the Savorelli and San 
Pietro in Montorio before daylight, and so finish the siege- 
Garibaldi, with greater wisdom than many of his critics, 
saw the danger and refused to lead the discouraged troof* 
to recapture the lost positions — an enterprise which would 
certainly have failed, and would probably have led to the 
loss of the inner fine as welLf Instead o! attempting the 
impossible, he devoted so mudi energy to fortif3dng and 
manning a second line of defence along tte old Imperial wall 
of Aurelian, that when day dawned the new position was 
strongly occupied, and the fear of a capture of the Janicultun 
by a coup de main was at an end. 

With equal caution the French generals, refusing to ^ 


• The Italians thought that the French must have entered by 
themselves Jet la through the Italian mines. But V’aillaot disposes 
this hypothesis. _ 

t Carlhaldl sent some ol Us ewm Legion to reconnoitre the en r 
positions by an attack, to make sure whether or not the new^ ”i^__ntT 
bastions were being strongly h eld . The operation cost the lepon 
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tempted by the flight of the Unione regiment to go a step 
beyond the captured bastions, had used the remainder of 
the night in throwng up trenches on their inner side, and 
in mounting batteries on the top of the ruined breaches, 
so that they should be ready as soon as possible to bombard 
Garibaldi’s new position. 

As day dawned Rome learnt with consternation that 
the enemy had established themselves on the walls, ' a very 
fatal go,’ as Arthur Clough called it in his letter home. 
Mazzini and Roselli, who knew little about the condition 
of affairs on the Janiculum, urged Garibaldi to recover 
the bastions at all costs. Mazzini, to whom it was an 
article of faith that the People could recapture the walls 
of their dty, assembled the mob for this purpose, much 
to the annoyance of Garibaldi, who would not let them 
come up to cause confusion in bis now drcumsciibed 
lines. 

Roselli, in his capacity as commander-in-chief, and 
Avezzana, the able minister of war, arrived early in the 
morning on the Janiculum, to compel the recalcitrant 
divisional commander to attack. But Avezzana, when he 
had examined affairs on the spot, was soon persuaded that 
such a course was impossible. Indeed, the officers of the 
fighting regiments, and above all JIanara, had earnestly 
entreated Garibaldi not to send their men to another 
massacre more hopeless than that of June 3, since the Han 
which had inspired them on that day had now given way 
to a fatigue of body and an angry despair of soul ; and the 
bravest, mth the passive courage characteristic of the last 
days of a siege, asked to be allowed to die in the positions 
which they still held. 

Garibaldi’s refusal to attack, thou^ supported by 
military opinion on the Janiculum, involved another 
unseemly quarrel with Mazzini and Roselli, of which the 
populace was not slow to get wind without understanding 
the real nature of the dispute. The state of unrest and 
friction in Rome on that unhappy day (June 22) was 

I® 
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bastions and in the lious« that sIckkI on tlic wall, gave 
the strictest orders to the sentries, and returned with the 
belief that at any rate the positions could not be captured 
by surprise, before the reserve had time to come up 
the ncfghbourhood of the Sas-orelli, But the UnicM 
regiment, to wliom the breaches had been entrusted, was 
utterly tired out by the fatigues of the last fortnight, during 
which they had so often behaved with peculiar gallantry. 
On the Central Bastion they awoke to find a French column 
already among them, inside the line of bulrushes, and after 
a sir^ic discharge • they fled in panic. On tlie top of the 
other breach some resistance was made from the Casa 
Barberini, and two French officers were mort.-illy wounded 
under its walls. But in a few minutes the doors seen: broken 
in and the house captured. The enemy were masters of 
both bastions. 

The panic and confusion in the Italian lines ■mi 
that those who witnessed It feared Uiat if the French pressed 
on at once in force they might carry the Savorelli and San 
Pietro in Montorio before daylight, and so finish the 
Garibaldi, with greater wisdom than many of his crilitfi 
saw the darger and refused to lead the discouraged trooi» 
to recapture the lost positions — an enterprise which would 
certainly have failed, and would probably ha\’e led to the 
loss of the inner line as well-f Instead of attempting the 
impossible, he devoted so much energj’ to fortifjnOg 
manning a second line of defence along the old Imperial waD 
of Aurclian, that when day dawned the new positi^ was 
strongly occupied, and the fear of a capture of the Janiculum 
by a c<jt«p de tnain was at an end. 

Wth equal caution the French generals, refusing to t* 


• The ItiBaw thOTfbt tha» the FieBch roust have 
themsejves let la throngh the Italian rolaes. But ValUant aiipo*** 
this hypothesis. j.- 

t Garihal.^ sent some erf hi* own Legion to receerooitre the eoc^ 
poslHon* hr an attaek. to make mi® whether or not the newly 
tmtioni were being strongly fceld. "Ibe operatiao cost the Lepoo t 
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and many to come to the hdp of the besieg:ers. The 
defenders of Londonderry, Gibraltar, Lucknow, and Lady- 
smith were inspired by the practical hope of succour. It was 
otherwise with the defenders of Rome. If the Englishman 
does not know when he is beaten, the Italian sometimes 
knows it and does not care. 

Though the troops were willing to continue the de- 
fence, the responsibility for giving the order to fight on 
rests with Mazzini. who was determined that the last mes- 
sage ' to Italy from Rome ’ should be something worthier 
than the panic flight from the breaches. Garibaldi, no 
less opposed to asking terras of the foreigner, thought that 
the time had come to evacuate the capital and carry on 
tlie war in the mountains, but, as his advice was over- 
ruled, he continued to command the defence on the west 
bank. 

The scene of the last struggle was worthy of the actors 
and of the cause. On the high ground where the ruined 
SavorelU stood, Servius Tullius had built the Arx Janicu- 
lensis, which bad served, as the Garibaldians recalled 
with delight, for the outl3dng fort of Republican Rome 
when Lars Potsena had tried to bring home the Papa-Re 
of that period. From this height do^7n to the Trastevere 
ran the wall built by the Emperor Aurelian to keep ofi the 
trans-Alpine barbarians when Rome’s grasp of the world 
was g^o^ving weak ; * behind what here remained of it lay 
Garibaldi’s infantry. Their cannon were planted in the 
rear, to fire over their heads from the platform of San Pietro 
in Montorio, and the ndghboxiring Pino hfil — so called 
because of the large pine-tree in the shadow of which the 
Roman gunners fought. Between the batteries on the 
height and the infantry below along the wall, was the Villa 
Spada, now Garibaldi’s headquarters, a modest bouse 

* Oa Uie east bank Aurelian’s walls were still, In 1849. tbe only de< 
fences of Rome. On tbe west bank tber were no longer meant for vse, 
but stood unrepaired as an inner line bebliid the wall of Urban VIII., on 
which the rrench bad now established tbemselves. 
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aggravated by the action of Sterbini, who, hamg justly 
forfeited his own prest^ by the abuse of his opportunities 
in the past winter, now {dotted to creep back to power 
by exploiting the name of Garibaldi. Raising the cry 
that the General should be made dictator, Sterbini rode 
through the streets of Rome to raise a tumult, when 
the enemy was already on the walls, although Garibaldi 
had that very morning positively forbidden him to act, 
and had discouraged the whole movement. Fortunately 
it ended in fiasco when a patriotic sculptor named 
Bezzi seized the bridle of Sterbini's horse in the Piazza 
Colonna, and threatened the life of the cowardly leader 
of revolt. 

The second part of the siege of Rome— the nine days' 
defence of the Aurelian wall (June 22-30) — siapriscd the 
French and even the Italians themselves, who could scarcely 
believe their senses when they found each morning that the 
enemy had not yet stormed their untenable positions. 
During the first part of the si^, though they had often 
behaved with great courage, they had been subject to fits 
of panic, and it might have been expected, now that a suc- 
cessful issue to the defence %vas impossible, that like other 
armies they wcmid abandon a contest, the prolongation of 
which some of their bravest officers regarded as a crimiiw 
waste of life. And sudi, from a military point of view, it 
undoubtedly was. But the Italian character has in it 
something beyond the reasonable, and, when all was lost, 
the idea of perishing with the murdered Republic seemed 
to fortify the moralt and brace the nerves of the tired men, 
whose conduct became now more uniformly heroic than >t 
had been during the lortiu^t past, when it was still pi^ 
sible to indulge a shadowy hope. An English army might 
have held the bastions from which the I t al i a ns fled c® - 
the night of June 21-22, but an English army might weu 
have capitulated if those bastions had been lost, seeing t^ 
there was no force in the wide world to come to their rehe . 
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for seventy-two hours at a time, and, Avith utter dis- 
regard of death, laboured in the open to pile up again 
the frail defences as they crumbled beneath the fire. The 
wounded, as soon as they were well enough to drag them- 
selves back to the front, returned %vith all haste to their 
posts. 

On one of these days of fire {June 25) Laviron, the 
French Republican and artist, one of Garibaldi’s staff, 
loved by all his companions-in-arms, for the first time 
donned the red blouse, because, as he told his friends, he 
observed that whoever wore it enjoyed an uncommon share 
of popular favour. He had scarcely shown himself at the 
front in this costume when he was shot through the body, 
fell back into the arms of Ugo Bassi, kissed him, and died. 
I>eath at the hands of his countrymen after the ffesb had 
no horrors for one who was spiritually the citizen of 
that ideal Republic which bad been dreamed of by the 
men of *48. 

On the follo\ving day. Anita Garibaldi suddenly appeared 
in the doorway of the shot-riddled Spada, and her hus- 
band, %vith a cry of surprise and joy, sprang into her arms. 
She had found her ^vay from Nice into the beleaguered 
city before he even knew of her intention to start upon a 
journey which he would not have approved. 

Outside the wails of Rome the storm beat with still 
greater fury on the Vascello. From the Corsini hill, a 
battery of half a dozen guns fired on it day and night, 
throwing into it ‘ not less than four hundred ' cannon-balls, 

' besides shells and grenades.’ 

It was owing to the protracted resistance of the Vascello 
that Rome had not fallen many days before. The un- 
expectedly successful defence of this ' oddly shaped but 
very strong villa,' had, as Mdtke wrote at the time, forced 
the French to make a lateral instead of a direct attack 
on the bastions next to the Porta San Pancrazio.* At 


• Dcr wifire Aagrlff findet o6oe Zweifel von VilJa Coirlnl aos auf dio 
BasUooe aunSchst Torta Saa rancrado statt.' ' Dass abei Jcncc vortbcU- 
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standing b}’ itself in its small garden, as it still stands to- 
day.* The Casa Slerluzzo Bastion on the Avail of Urban 
VIII. was occupied as an advanced pc»t, and a battery Avas 
mounted betAveen it and the Porta Panoaeio. 

This new position was bombarded from front and flank. 
The French guns erected on the captured breaches fired 
aaoss the wide open space and v^ey that divides the 
Villas Barberini and Spada, while the batteries near the 
Corsini and Convent of San Panctazio enfiladed the I t al i an 
line from the west. The enemy also drove his trenches and 
erected a breaching battery close up against the south 
angle of the Meiluzao Bastion ; this operation became 
possible alter the night of June 23-24. when the brave 
garrison of the Casa Giacometti were at length mtbdraAvn 
to the VasccUo. 

For eight days the cannoiAade and musketry fire raged 
continuously. The accura^ of the Italian gunners sur- 
prised the French and retarded their attack ; indeed, on the 
first day of the artillery duel (June 22) the defenders bad 
the upper hand, and under cover of the fire a small body of 
Medici's Legion, who happened to be within the gateof Rome, 
burst into the Villa Barberini, and Avere only driven out ■ 
after a scA'cre tiAssle, carrying back filteen men Avonnded 
Avith the bayonet But soon the double fire of the Frendi. 
from AAithin and Avithout the AA-alls, began to prevafl. 
shells tore holes in the Spada. and exploded among the staff 
officers in its rooms. The roof of the church of San Pi£^ 
in Moatorio collapsed. Nearly all the gunners on the Piuo 
and by the San Pancrario gate were killed or vroandedt 
their places were taken by infantry, and by artists aw 
othff voloateers from the city beloAv. The men 
Garibaldian Legion and of Manaia’s Bersaglien, vrim 
indefatigable zeal oansented to remain at sentry Art® 

• Tte A?SDa Sp»aa Is csEed the VUU Kotsha In the 
the eotraaee. It is but little changed la appetrance since i®49.^yj 
the same cannot be stid ol the new Savotdli that has risen on the to»* 
the btiihVog dcstcojed dmtsg the afeffe. 
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kngth, tta gyeater part ol the vast bnading M mlh a 
amid a cloud ol darkness, like a bmsting volcaca 
A score of Its defenders were buried under the ruins, but 
merest, sheltered by portions of the ground floor stai left 
rtM, came out covered noth the subsiding dust, and were 
?r ■ n among the fallen masonry to resist attack 

niwi’ Hbffatettw. ' that I had a dagner- 

“S'*' 

■ 'iT" “‘'™ ''’«F side. For three mid- 

mght hnurt the battle raged over the rubbish heap ol what 
had once been a magnificent villa. At dawn Medici was 

VaLllo’^i^'°";r ""'s'*' ■* >>“* ■">* 

the fallen ruins were 

S "a"* *he 

coniinT. * ''! Standing, and, now that Rome is free, will 
SstlT I? “ '°"S “ Italians have pride in their 
S?; *'‘»‘-'‘i"ted wall that borders the pubhc 

Slet ft*. '*“'F ■anrel wreaths are hung, and on the 
Srt stranger may read, in words' 

falherUnd aTJ?® “»t ' he who is fighting IT- 

falherland and freedom does not count the enemy.' 


lanfiT”'^ 'i t^IIS' tha defenders of the 

nZa a'"?””'' “'"f 'lay, the last terrible om- 

e^-a™ “d the other parts ol the city did not altogether 
^pe. Not only were the inhabitants of the TnstertW ' 
^wds from their rnined houses, but the boai- 
Gapitol. and elsewhere in the 


hatti- wFs II J ai. . ^ “ Frendi field artUler^' on the east 

main a diversion from the 

the T -1 ' a serious assault was intended on 


t, y . ™ • "nenever a senons assault was intended on 
on ^''“5‘ons were made from San Paolo 

on the north ; Kome 
was bombarded from both these quarters, and shells were 


P Woltke had been ia Bonn. 1845, 1846, slodyrng Iw defen®*- , 
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dropped into the Piazza dl Spagna and all tliat neighbour- 
hood, doing considerable damage. As early as June 25, 
Oudinot had received a protest against the destruction of 
pri%'ate property and works of art, and the death of peace- 
able citizens, signed by the consuls of the ‘United States, 
Prussia, Denmark, S\ntzerland, and Sardinia, at the instiga- 
, tion of Freeborn, the British Consular agent, whose name 
appcare<l at their head, and who was indeed too \varm in 
his friendship for Italy to make allowance for the military 
needs of her enemies. 

WTiile the city below w-as suffering mote or less severely, 
the defences on the Janiculum were crumbling fast beneath 
a storm of missiles. It was clc-ir that, in spite of the heroism 
of the defenders, the Frendi would, in a few da>-s at most, 

, be able to storm the line of the Aurelian wall. In face of 
this situation the quarrel between Garibaldi and Mazzini 
broke out afresh. The soldier, after requesting in vain to be 
allowed to try to raise the siege by attacking the enemy’s 
communications, finally uigcd that the Government and 
army should migrate from the capital, and continue the 
national w*ar to the last in the mountains of Central Italy or 
of the Neapolitan kingdom. He had seen the Republic of 
Rio Grande, in time of danger, migrate in this patriarchal 
fashion, and he did not understand why the Roman Republic 
should not do the same. No doubt, if he had been allowed 
to have his way on June 27, instead of five days later after 
the final storming of the Janiculum. be might have carried 
into the wilderness a still formidable army, including 
perhaps Manara and his T om hards instead of the tliree or 
foiw thousand broken-hearted men who left Rome with 
him on July 2 to 'share his historic ‘ retreat.’ Jfazzini's 
advisers, on the other hand, had perhaps a higher ration- 
ality on their side when they determined that the irrational 
defence of the %7alls of Rome should be continued to the 
very last. Garibaldi, finding his advice again rejected, on 
the evening of June 27 threw up his command, and, in an 
explosion of anger akin to the primitive, childish wrath of 
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Achilles, carried oS his zoynaMons of the Legion from the 
Janicalnm to the lower tovm. The officers of the remaining 
raiments were honor-stmck at finding themselves deserted, 
and their anxiety was increased by the evident incompetence 
of Roselh, who, when he came in person to take over Gari- 
baldi’s command on the west would not even viat , 

the lines, but remained poring over maps in the Spada. 
Manara hastened down to find Garibaldi, expostulated with 
him on his misconduct and exposed to him the fatal am- 
sequences that mnst ensue. Ganbaldi listened to bis new 
friend, repented, and retomed to his post amid the cheers 
of the populace, and to the intense joy of the defenders 
of the Janiculum. But for Manara’s timely interference 
— the last but not the least service which he rendered to 
Italy— the siege of Rome would have ended in discord 
and disgrace, and Ganbaldi would have carried through 
life the stigma of an angenerons action, to which anger 
alone had prompted him, but which many of his ecuntrymen 
would readily has-e regarded as betrayal 

^^’hen, at daybreak of June sS, the Garibaldian 
arics returned to the Janiculum mth their chief to share 
the last slaughter, the welcome they received was all the 
more enthusiastic because Uieir rank and file on this occasion 
appeared for the first time in the famous red shirt, which 
had hitherto distinguished the General’s staff. Indeed, 
many people, ignorant of the crisis that had been averted, 
Supposed that the Legion had gone down to the town only 
to diange the old for the new uiufonn. 

Those who donned the red shirts in the last days of the 
siege of Rome, and fmthfuOy wore it during the next month, 
deliberately chose a dress which, from one end of 
Peninsula to the other, exposed the wearer to be hunted 
like a wolf and shot at sight. In less than twenty’ y*^- 
times had so far changed, and so famous had that garb of 
heroes become, that poftrtjons sometimes chose it as the 
cloak of self-seeking and patriotism that could 
stand the stress of battle. Bet if, in the old age of 
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founder, the brothcrliood of the red shirt partook of tlic 
decline of his powers, before he died its warfare was ac- 
complished, and Italy was free.* 

• On<! red-tUrt csprdlllon look flaw* Carib*]di'* deaJh. IHi 
son, RIcdoltl. le<l liundml voliuil«cr« In th» Crrek w« ol 1897. 

The Ittliiiu, »ho«c BftieroiUJy In r^C *0 flslf *h«lf lives lor the fre^-dora 
ol otbrn was worthy of DirJr dead mavtrr, twhaved with very creurlcnous 
courage. In tlie war o( Ganhaldl'a «ik grandinns (d«ed n volun- 

teer rrgiment to fight for I'rance. not, tmwesrr. (trnred In red shirts. 
When fuiy came Into the war In Slay i^tj (he lour ftjll siirvivtng^ gruid* 
sons serNtd in the Italian rtguUr array with dsilinrtion. 



CHAPTER Xt* 


THE LAST ASSAULT, JUNE 30— PALL Of ROME— 
DEPARTURE OF GARIBALDI 

' Attar hath Btormrd Janlculcm, 

And the stout guards are stain.' 

Macaolav, Lays cf Anevni ' 

Tite end was now at hand. The French artillery 
victors in the duel which both sides had waged so gaii^ntly 
for more than a week past. The Roman batteries were 
‘almost choked up by the tempest of hostile projectiles, 
the breastworks along the line of the Aurelian wall were 
mere disorderly heaps of earth, and on the city wall proper 
tbjL hosacb, iji, the. Bastijae. dn'jcu. tsaW the 

Tuins of the Casa Merluzro to the road outside, where the 
assailants were entrenched not many yards away. 

The night of June 29-30, the Feast of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, was selected by Oudinot for the final aSsaiiK- 
During the earlier part of the night the /esfa vras celebrated 
in the town in right Roman fasluon, with lighting of candles 
in the windows, and sending up of rockets in the streets 
functions which that mercurial people would not forego 
even under the shadow of impending doom. The 
virate gave official countenance to these mild ct>c«is^s> ^rid 
the dome of St. Peter's blazed with every extravaga"*^ . 
colour. The French officers, as they stood in front of their 
dark columns, waiting for the signal to mount the preach, 
saw below them the holy city glowing ‘ like a great fiUnA®®* 
‘ half-extinct, but still surrounded by an atmosphere of 
fire.’ Suddenly the heavens were opened in wTath, ond a 
deluge o! rain fell on the disobedient children of the Pop®. 

* Tor this Chapter, see Hops UI. aad V. below. 
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extinguishing their last poor little fires of joy. ^\^len the 
torrential storm had passed away, one light alone, from 
the top of the great dome of SL Peter’s still shone through 
the thick darkness, beckoning the crusaders to the assault 

But the Italians watching on the Janiculum were in no 
humour for the child’s play that amused their compatriots 
below. Scarcely more than four thousand now remained 
of the men under Garibaldi’s command. Their reserve was 
posted on the central height of the Pino and San Pietro 
, in Montorio ; from that point to the Porta Portese the 
Trasteverc quarter was lined with troops ; the Villa Spada, 
which, though half in ruins, was still the headquarters, 
was strongly occupied by Manara and a part of his Ber- 
saglieri ; the battery near the Porta San Pancrazio was 
entrusted to the Garibaldian Legion and to the remnant of 
Masina's cavalry, dismounted and aimed mth their lances for 
hand-to-hand fighting. Finally, a detachment of the Ber- 
saglieri were marched off. imder a blinding storm of rain 
and shells, into the Casa Merluzzo Bastion, to defend the 
house and the open breach below it ‘ The poor riflemen, 
buried to thdr Imces in mud, struck down by the frequent 
and fatal descent of the bombs, took the perilous places 
assigned to them in silent discouragement.’ . Their leader 
^ was the boy-officer Horosini, perhaps the best loved of all 
the Lombard youths who served in that regiment : 

' Not yet eighteen years of age (wrote the sad survivor of 
that band of friends) ids attractive, his angelic goodness had 
rendered him the model and the wonder of the whole battalion. 
Though he was the youngest of us all, we almost looked on him 
as our mentor, and were used to call him our guardian angel, 
so great was the unsullied purity of his cemduct, and the un- 
swerving rectitude of his principles, which he sought to instil 
and maintain uncontaminated in those who were his friends.' 

To both sides the long dday in the attack caused by 
the storm seemed an unbearable suspense. At length, 
more than two hours after znidnigbt, the French columns 
were let loose. The rain had stopped, but the night was 
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dark as the grave. \Vith the inipetuous but ordered valour 
that had marked their conduct throughout the siege, the 
French rushed up the breach under a heavy fire from the 
Bersaglieri, stormed the Casa Merlnzro, and after a severe 
struggle overpowered the defenders of the bastion. Moro* 
sini, gravely wounded, was carried off in the darkness by 
four of his men, who hastened with him towards the Spada. 

Meanwhile a second column of French, starting from 
the Central Bastion captured ten days before, passed along 
the inside of the walls of Rome, leaving the Casa Merluzzo 
on their left, till they came to the line of the Aurelian 
wall, which they stormed at the point of the bayonet.* 
Once \vithin the Unes of defence, this second French column 
obeyed admirably, in spite of the darkness and confusion, 
the elaborate orders which it had received. One part 
wheeled to the right, turning the flank of the trenches 
along the AuceUan wall, and rushed towards the Spada; 
while another part went forward to the left to capture 
the battery beside the Porta San Pancrario, the guns of 
which commanded the Casa Merluzzo, just captured by the 
first French column. 

Ihe orders of the second column, which had thus pene- 
trated the Roman line, were to give no quarter, and the 
orders were rigidly obeyed- The four Bersaglieri who 
were carrjing Morosini to the Spada fell in with these 
new enemies, who disr^arded tbdr attempts to surrender. 

Finding themselves again surronnded and their lives 
threatened, rendered ferocioos by the combat, they laid down 
the litter, and attempted to cat their way through the ranis 
of their opponents ; then, strange to say, the poor lad was 
seen to rise, and stand erect on lua bloody couch, grasping the 
Sword which had lain at his side. He continued to defend his 
already ebbing life, ontil, strnck a second time in the body, 
he fell once more. Mov^ by the sight of so tnucli courage, 
and Such misfortune, the French conveyed him to thei r hospital 
in the trenches.' 


S«e Uap V. below. 
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Tlierc he lingered for a day, and died, moving his captors 
in the hospital to tears, and impressing them, as he always 
impressed those who saw him, with that rare quality of 
saintliness which in every age is the natural iidicritance 
of some among the countrymen of St. Francis. Oudinot 
himself was moved to write a letter recounting these things 
to Morosini’s mother, to whom and to his sisters the boy 
had been wholly devoted. WTicn urged not to let him go 
to the war, she had answered ; ’ I give my country the 
best I haw. my only and dearly-loved son.’ She had not 
bargained for his return. ' In such mothers Italy revived.' 

The detachment, which had given Morosini his final 
wound, charged along the inside of the trenches, driving 
before them all the Italians they found there, until pursuers 
and pursued dashed up against the garden gate of the 
Spada, which Manara and hts Bersaglieri turned out to 
defend. Not being able in the darkness to tell friend from 
foe, they reserved their volley until Hoflstelter could dis- 
tinguish at a few yards the epaulettes which marked the 
French uniform ; then the Bersaglieri fired with terrible 
effect, and the French attack recoiled. 

Garibaldi himself was no longer in the Spada. Starting 
up at the first alarm, he had sprung out, sabre in hand, 
crying: ‘Orsti/ Questa i V ullima prova’ Zoia^ This 
is the last fight ’). There was need of him outside, for 
the first onslaught of the French columns had put to flight 
many of the Italians, who were rushing about through the 
darkness in wild panic, while others were still desperately 
holding their own in small groups near the Merluzzo bastion 
and in front of the SavorelU. At this crisis, when a dis- 
graceful catastrophe was only too probable. Garibaldi and 
a few gallant men behind him flung themselves headlong 
on the victorious French, and checked their career. In- 
spired by the presence of their chief, the runaways turned 
back, and * the last fight ’ was worthy of the siege of Rome. 

‘ I saw Garibaldi,' wrote Emilio Dandolo, ' spring forward. 
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with his drawn sword, shouting a popular hymn.’ In 
the thick of the he sar^ and struck about him with 
his heavy cavalry sabre, whidi next day was seen to be 
covered with blood. Behind him the red-shirts pressed 
into battle. Along the road in front of the Savorelli, and 
in the battery near the Porta San Pancrazio, Italians and 
French fought hand-to-hand, with primsval rage. In 
the last hour of darkness before dawn the whole space be- 
tween the Pino and the dty gate w’as a swaying mass of men 
killing each other with butt and bayonet, lance and knife, 
to the cries of ' Viva. V Balta / ’ * Vive la France ! ' The 
cavaliers of Bologna, who had been Masina’s comrades, 
and were for a short while his survivors, fought on foot 
among the guns of the battery untQ nearly all had perished. 
Next day the French Generals saw. with admiration and 
pity, the ground covered with the red pennons of the laoces 
still grasped in the hands of the slain. 

On sudr a scene came up the golden dawn, and there in 
the fresh morning were Soracte, and LucretiUs, and the 
Alban Mount, again as of old. 

With the first light the Italians re-occupied the line of 
the Aurelian wall and the road in front of the Savorelli; 
but the French, with their admirable promptitude as 
engineers, were already fortifying themselves round the 
Casa Merluzzo. At these close quarters a furious cannonade 
and musketry fire, varied by spasmodic charges of infantry, 
continued throughout the early morning. The French 
batteries on the Barberini and Central Bastions and the 
Corsini hill renewed thdr bombardment of the Spada and 
Savorelli. while the fire of the infantry from the newly 
captured bastion raked the Italian lines. The defenders' 
cannon, all except a few guns in the Pino, were now silent. 
Most of them were lying overturned, among the corpses, 
with their wheels broken, and the battery near the Porta 
San Pancrazio rvas in the hands of the Frendi. Seeing 
that the dty gate might be taken at any moment. Garibaldi 
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nt last reciIJixl M«tld nntl Ws gallant comrades from the 
nuas of the Vasccllo, uhtcli the nnny of Trance had failed 
to lake by ax-viiiU. M«dtd nm! his men retired into Komc 
nnmolcstwl, and in jKrfect order. So little was their spirit 
broken that they took the cldcf part in a successful defence 
of (he Sa\“orclli and of the northern bastion behind it, 
which the enemy had breaches! liut now assaultwJ in vain. 

Tlic prindjial efforts of the French on the morning of 
June 30 were, however, directed to make the Spada un- 
tenable; and within Its walls the tragedy of Manara and 
his I.ombard regiment was fulfilled. The last scene in 
the Ullle villa must alwap l»c described in the word-s of 
Emilio Dantlolo, who, though not yet recovered from his 
ses'cre wound of June 3, was taking his part in the defence : 

* Villa Spada was surrounded ; wo shut ourKlves into llie 
liouse, barrieading the doors, and defending ourselves from 
the windows. Tlie cannon'balls fell tliJckly, spreading devasta- 
tion and death, the balls of the Vincennes chasseurs hlsseel 
vdth unerring aim thraugh the sliattcred windows. It Is 
maddening to hght within the limits of a house, when a cannon- 
ball may rebound from ewry wall, and where, if not thus 
struck, 5*011 m.S)' be crushed under the shattered masonry ; . 
where the air, impregnated with smoke and gunpowder, brings 
the groans of the wounded more distinctly on the ear, and 
where the feet slip along the bloody pavement, while the whole 
falwic reels and totters under the redoubling shocks of the 
cannonade. Tlic defence had already lasted two hours. Manara 
passed continually from one room to another, reeking to 
reanimate the combatants by his presence and words. 1 fol- 
lowed him, distracted by anxiety, having had no news from 
Morosini ; a ball, rebounding from the wall, wounded my 
right arm. “ Perdio t '* exclaimed Manara, who \va 3 standing 
at mj' side. '* Arc you alwa}*? the one to be struck ? Am I to 
take nothing away from Rome ? ” 

’ * A few minutes aftenrards he was standing at an open 
u-indow, looking through hb telescope at some of the enemy 
who were in the act of planting a cannon, when a shot from a 
carabine passed through hb body. • " I am a dead man,” he 
said, falling ; ” I commend my childroR to you.” The surgeon 
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' After havin" partaken of the Sacrament, he did not speak 
for a considerable time. His first words were to commend his 
sons again to my care. " Bring them np/* he said, “ in the 
love of religion, and of their country." He begged me to cany 
liis remains into I.ombardy, together with those of my brother. 
Perceiving that I wept, he said, “Docs it indeed pain you so 
much that 1 die ? " And, seeing that my suffocating sobs 
pre\'ented my replying, he added, in an undertone, but with 
the holiest expression of rcsignatioti : ** Itgricvesmealso.’' . . . 

* A short time before he died he took off a ring, which he 
valued greatly, placed it himself on my finger, and then drawing 
me close to him, said, "I wilt embrace your brother for yon. 
Safiiffr& itto fraUUo per It, n‘ i veto ? " ' • 

So Emilio Dandolo was left desolate in the tvorld, like 
many another noble Italian that j*ear. He had lost in one 
month the tlirce men whom he loved— his brother Enrico, 
Morosini, and Hanara. And he had lost his country. 
With a broken heart he wrote for posterity the story of his 
regiment, and dedicated it to the memory of his three 
friends. Then be endured, distracting himself as best be 
ndght, for ten years, till his country again began to stir 
for her next great effort, this time with the gall^t French 
army on her side. In February 1859, when, in the captive 
cities of Italy, men with secret elation sniffed the breath 
of coming war, welcome as the scents of spring after a 
northern winter, Emilio Dandolo died. Pro sotitd humani- 
iale Slid, death came when at length he was unwelcome. 
The great demonstration at Dandolo's funeral in Milan,' in 
the face of the Austrians, who dared not interfere, was no 
unworthy national tribute to the last of the band of friends 
who had led the Lombard Beisaglieri to Rome. 

* It is to be observed tbst these oi&cen of the Lombard Bersaglierl 

were not prevented by tbclr religfoa (thoagh it was orthodox and not 
Marzinian) from fighting against the Pope as Temporal ruler. In Gari- 
baldi’s Legion many of the men. like their chief, were free-thinkers, 
though they loved their chapl^ Ugo Bassi. Manara and Garibaldi 
represented the two ^dcs of the Kisoigunento, not only in politics but in 
lehgion. It was the union of these dements that made the cause national, 
and ultimately irresistible. 
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But amons the rank and file of that regiment tt’Cfe 
some whom. 1 Uilnk, we ^ould pity yet more tlian Dan- 
dolo, if only we knir.? their story. After they had buri«l 
their chief, over whose jijraw the tntmpcts wailed, and 
Ugo Dassi, himwlf alxmt to jwrisli, spoke the funeral 
oration, the regiment was in a few tfaj-a' time disbanded. 
But the Lombards h.-ul no home to which to return; the 
Austrian ruled ag^n in their native prosdnee, and as jrt 
Victor Emmanuel tlare*l not harbour many of them In 
Pwlmont. So * these anh.appy’ exiles, driixn out of Rome, 
condemned to beg ihtlr bread in the streets of Civitavecchia, 
were driven by despiif eillier to enrol themwhfS in on 
African (FrcncfiJ regiment, or to gti-c themselves up to 
tlic Austrians,* who were certain to flog, Imprison, or slioot 
them as rebels and deserters. 

Sudi then (vajs Dan<k>lo) was the fate of the Lombard 
rifle brigade— A corps wtikh was a model of djsciplino and ni 
eoorageooa endurance In misfortune . . Thus was it left, 

after to many perils and lumlshlps, in sueb infamous neglect 
that the eurvivors were often heant to envy tliow who, by an 
boflourahle death on the tottle-fiehL Iwd ewaped the sliH more 
cruel alienutis*© ol linnx ucatlered as mi«crabIo vranderm 
over the face of the earth.* 

To starve in the slums of foreign dtics, or serve far off 
under a hated flag. whQe the country for which a man s 
best friends have died has fallen back into servitude, per- 
haps for ever, may appear a romantic fate in Uie retrospect, 
after Italy has b«n mIecnKxL but fo the actual sufferers 
it vvas bitter as tlie lot of Andromache. 

* Evile, what of the night ? 

The tides and the hnurs run out. 

The season of death and of doubt. 

The night watches bitter and sore.' 

About mid-day on June 30. while Manara avas djHr^ in 
the hospital. Garibaldi was galloping across the Tiber to 
the Capitol, whither the Assembly of the Roman Republic 
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had summoned liim to attend its fateful sessioiu He rode 
in haste, for tliough the fighting had died away, he would 
not consent to be absent from his post longer than one 
hour. He had missed death in the battle, and his heart 
was bitter within him. To add to his misery, nt^vs had 
just been brought that his faithful negro friend, Aguyar, 
who had so often guarded his life in the perils of war, had 
b«n killed by a shell whilst walking across a street in the 
•Trastevere. Garibaldi, who was Jar above base racial 
pride, and regarded all men as brothers to be valued each 
according to his deserts, had given his love freely to the 
noble Othello, who in body and soul alike far surpassed 
the common type of white man.* Sore at heart, and pre- 
occupied by bitter thoughts, he galloped up to the Capitol, 
dismounted, and entered the Assembly as he was, bis red 
shirt covered %vith dust and blood, his face still moist with 
the sweat of battle, hb sword so bent that it stuck half- 
way Out of the scabbard. The members, deeply moved, 
rose to their feet and cheered, as be walked slowly to the 
tribune and mounted the steps. 

They had sent to ask Ws advice on the three plans, 
between which, as Mazrini had told them in hb speech 
^at morning, they were now reduced to choose. They 
could surrender ; they could die fighting in the streets ; 
or, lastly, they could make their exodus into the mountains, 
taking with them the Government and array. This third 
plan was that which Garibaldi bad for some da}^ past 
been urging on the Triumvirate, and he now pressed the 
Assembly to adopt it, in a brief and vigorous speecli. 

He trushed aside the idea of continuing the defence of 
'Rome. It could no loiter, he showed them, be carried on 
even by street fighting, for the Trastevere must be aban- 
doned, and the enemy’s cannon from the height of San 
Pietro in Montorio could reduce the capital of the world 
to ashes. As to surrender, he does not seem to have dis-' 

■ ■ • Aguyar, like the tradltiooal Othello of the stage, was called a Moor, 
but was a Kegro. „ 
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cussed it There remained the third plan — to cany the 
Government and army into the wilderness. This he ap- 
proved. ‘ Dovunque saremo, cold sari Roma ' (‘ Wljercver 
wc go, there will be Rome ^ he said. This was the part be 
had chosen for himself and for everyone ^^ho would come 
with him. But he wished to have only volunteers, and to 
take no one on false pretences. lie declarcxi that he could 
promise nothing, and very honestly drew for the senators 
a picture of the life of danger and hardship to which he 
invited them. 

Altogether it was a wise and lioble speech, lor it put 
an end to all thought of bringing funher ruin on the build- 
ings of Rome, and at the same time oCcrcd a path of glory 
and sacrifice to those who. like himself, were determined 
never to treat with the foreigner on Italian soil. Having 
spoken, he left the hah and galloped back to the Janiculum. 

In the discussion that foUow-cd, Mazzini supported (he 
proposal of Garibaldi. But to go out and periih was the 
part only of the few, and the Assembly did right when it 
refrained from adopting the exodus as on ofiidal programme. 
It passed the following resolution : 

‘ la the name of God and the People 

‘ The Constituent Assembly of Rome ceases from a defrooe 
that baa become impossible, and remains at its post.’ 

Mazziiu protested against the decision, refused to par- 
ticipate in the surrender, and resigned, together with bis 
two fellow .triumvirs." 

One of the last acts of the Republican Assembly was 
to confer on Roselli and Garibaldi, jointly and separately, 
plenary powers in the territories of the Roman Republic. 
GatibMdi alwnjs consdered this decree to be in force 

•Ism nothing inconsisisnt to MsistoTs refusal to go out wili G^- 

baldi, after tlie Assembir bad refused to adopt the plan of a general exodns 

of the Government. If Slaxzml tad gone sritt Ganbaldi rnexeiy as a 
private individual, there would bave been tttle advantage as a matter of 
prinopK and the strained tdaUoDS vrftt Ganbaldi would bave been a 

constant source of initaiioatobott iiKia,and to the aiaj also. 
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during the next twenty years of papal usurpation. In 
i860, 1862, and 1867, in the expeditions that ended at Naples, 
at Aspromonte, and at Mentana, he still regarded himself 
as a Roman general-in*duef, by a vote never superseded 
until the people chose Victor Emmanuel as their king. 
He was, therefore, always ready to act on occasion, as one 
having authority in any part of die Roman Republic still 
unredeemed by Italy.* As the years went by, and old age 
drew on, the office which he still held was ever present to 
his mind, at once as a legal formula binding him over to 
break the peace, and as a mystical summons to deliver 
Rome. 

The French troops to make their entry on July 3. 
Garibaldi had little left to do on the zst and 2nd, except 
to hurry on his own departure. Every man was suppos^ 
to have free choice to go mlh the General or to stay, but 
the officers of most of the old papa! regiments used pressure 
to keep back those under their command, and many soldiers, 
Including some of Garibaldi’s own Legion, were, against 
the wishes of their chief, forcibly detained in the castle of 
St. Angelo. There were searchings of heart in Rome; 
mothers, drives, and sweethearts strove to keep their men 
from going on an expedition which would reach no point 
of safety by advancing, and bad no base on which to retreat. 
The motives were very various which induced some 4,000 
Italians to start on the wildest and most romantic of all 
Garibaldi's marches. Many went to avoid the papal dun* 
geons, some few hoped for opportunity to plunder, and some 
merely sought escort and company upon their way back 
towards their homes in the provinces. Others ^vent out of 
anger at their country's wrongs, sharing the determination 
of their chief never to lay down arms to foreigners on ' 
Italian ground ; others nourished a delusive hope that 

* procJamatloD of Msy >860, signed ‘ C. Garibaldi, Geseral of tba 

Kinaans, appointed br a Governtueat by xaivmA soSrape'— (vir. 

fa 1849). 
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something might jet be done ; and more still were ttady 
to follow Garibaldi blindly to U«c world’s end, asking not 
for victory, but to be allowed to be with him In life and 
death. 

It was for love of Garibaldi that Swiss Iloffsteltcr jxt 
awhile denied himstdf the happiness of returning to his 
free and peaceful Alps, and risked his life again for a country 
not liis own, in a venture whidi lie considered hopeless. 
On the night of July i. the e\-e of the departure, he dined 
with the General and his wife. Anita had by nosv made 
it dear that, in spite of her husband's earnest praj’crs and 
remonstrances, she was coming with him on the march. 

• She was a wwnan of about twenty-eight 
observed^, witli a very dark completion, intnestlng feature*, 
and a slight delicate figure. Duf at ttie first glance one recog- 
nlscd the Aniaton. At the evening meal to which the Central 
had Invited me, I could see with what tenderness and attention 
he treated his wife.’ 

Iscxt day Garibaldi met by appointment llie soldiw* 
who had s-oluntccrcd to come with him. The scene fixed 
for the meeting was the IHam of St. Peter's, the greatest . 
of the open spaces in the dty, lying in the shadow of the 
most famous church and palace in the world. It was filled 
by thousands upon thousands of the inhabitants of Rome, 
come to say good-bye to their heroes. The whole space 
endosed by Bernini’s semicircular colonnade of gigantic 
jrillars seemed paved with human fn«v> s , *1116 crowd stood 
packed up to the very doom of the Vatican. In the middle 
were the troops, scarcely able to keep their footing, and 
quite unable to keep their order, in that tossing ocean of 
men and women gesticulating in wild e-Tdlement to tx- 
press every form of ooiJlicting emotion. Garibaldi had 
not yet come, and all attention was centred on the volun* 
teers who had undertaken to diare his march. Mothers 
tvere trying to pull their sons away i youths of seventeen 
and eighteen were breaking by force from their families 
and trying to hide themselves in the ranks. Suddenly a 
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roar of cheering was heard frOTn the Borgo. AH eyes were 
turned towards the mouth of the narrow street where the 
waving of hats and handkerchief showed that it was he. 

‘ In the midst of the swaying crowd which discharged itself 
from the Via del Borgo on to the Piazza, we saw appear {$<iys 
Koelman) the black feathers of Garibaldi ; he was surrounded, 
not by his staff officers (for they were seen scattered here and 
there making efforts to reunite), but by citizens and women 
who stormed him from all sides. He only managed slowly and 
with difficulty to reach the Egyptian obelisk, that stands in 
the middle of the Piazza. Here he stopped and turned his 
horse, and when his staff had joined him, be gave a sign with 
his hand to stop the cheers. After they bad been repeated 
with double force, there was a dead calm on the square.' 

In that stillness after the tempest, the sonorous, thrilling 
voice was heard almost to the outskirts of the vast crowd : 

' Fortune, who betrays us to-day, will smile on us to- 
morrow. I am going out from Rome. Let those who wish 
to continue the war against the stranger, come mth me, I 
offer neither pay, nor quarters, nor provisions ; I offer hunger, 
thirst, forced marches, battles and death. Let him who loves 
his country In his heart and not with his lips only, follow me.' 

* Fame, seie, marcif forzale, haiiaglie e morte' such was 
the offer, and no more. Having so spoken and appointed 
the Lateran for the rendezvous of departure that evening, 
he rode away again, as he had come, slowly through the 
frantic and sobbing crowd. Above the upturned faces of 
those broken-hearted men and women rose the calm and set 
features of Garibaldi, resembling a perfect t5T>e of ancient 
Greek beauty, and lit up with that serene and simple regard 
of fortitude and faith which gave him power to lead the 
feeble multitudes of mortal men. as though he were the sole 
descendant of some fabled, god-like race of old. 

About six in the afternoon another assembly, smaller, 
sterner, and more business-like, was. being held within the 
Lateran Gate. Garibaldi and bis troops had found their 
way thither across the Ponte Sant’ Angelo, and past the 
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adored nuns o{ the Forum and Coliseum, which few of 

where they now held the muster-roll, hard by the gate in 
the anaent of the empoors. in full sight of the Cam-' 
beyond, vras the part of Rome 
speaaUy dedicated by its associations to the antiquity, 
^wer. and terror of the medical Popes, whose manes 
more driving out to chastisement and death 
^ children of a rebellious generation. There rose the 
Ijiteran Palace, the residence of the Popes from the time 
"’■eta'i™ to Avignon, during the 
th™T!r“ snateet power, the spot from which - 

they had given law to the kings ot Enrope, and cast ont 
their shoe over remotest Gemany and England. And 
there rose that strange monument, the Triclinium ol Leo 

Sfehtff ao tonus ot pops and empereis 

ol <0 jeoeive from the divine powen the 

v^Told 1 •” "to "orld-the thonsand 

ltfd„ll*^ „'"'*«val Christendom which even in 
to ™ '‘"“S for these rebels, Tlere. 

to, was the basihca church ol San Giovanni in Latenno, 

toTof”^!, t " a"“* ™ter el cnpul.' on the 

1 tow ot cotesal statues, 

Clranrio v'u''” “[“’“"e oI the sky^igns ol Rome, 

Lishops and doctors ol the ancient (lurch leaning 
m ““ heretio^ligures not ol love, but of 
sS « Sto "■'“•'"‘"S anus to tell man that he 

Mchanfed grounds of their enemies, the 
httle amy fonned itself and waited during the last hours 
of daylight for tte word to march. Ciceruacchio was 
there, kind and jolly as ever, in plain clothes, riding beside 
rus younger Mn, a boy of thirteen.* And there was friar 
Ugo Bassi, with his red shirt and crucifix ; the manuscript 
In *hl *wenty. wbo had mordered Roesl. was also 

In the eapedjtioo, dressed ia a sed ddrC 
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of a TeUgious poem that he vras writing was hung in a leather 
box round his waist, his long hair fell to his shoulders, 
and he was mounted on a spirited English horse which 
Garibaldi had given him so that he should be ever by his 
side. Anita came mounted and dressed like a man, in the 
garb of the Legion, for her last campaign. In all there were 
some four thousand ready to start, mostly men of the volun- 
teer regiments. Conspicuous among the rest were the red 
Legionaries, of whom far the greater part were there, and 
a hundred or more of the Lombard Beisaglieri. A few 
units of Masina’s lancers who had survived June 30, and 
several hundred papal dragoons, some of whom had broken 
out from the stables where their officers had locked them 
in, formed a small but, as it proved, a very efficient scouting 
force of cavalry. 

Here, too, a large crowd of friends bad come to see them 
ofi. Men were standing on carriages, and dimbing on to 
each other’s shoulders to get a glimpse of the sad review. 
At last, not before eight o’clock, the word to march was 
given, and the troops began to pass out gradually and in 
order under the ancient gateway, while the aJJio of those 
who were left behind sounded after them down the darken- 
ing road. 

^Vhen the rear of the column had vanished, and the 
last cries had died away in the night, many a man who had 
come to see the departure of the Garibaldians turned home 
with the sick feeling that they had chosen the happier loL 
They were free, and they would soon be dead. But in 
Rome the priest, the spy, and the foreigner were the masters 
before whom all must tremble for long years to come. 
Even before the re-establishment of the papal authorities, 
the comparatively indifferent French caretakers, whose 
troops made their unwelcome entry into Rome on July 3, 
took steps towards the old ^tem of delation and arrest, 
though at first with but little result. General Rostolan, 
named military governor of the conquered town. 
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'instituted a seaich (as we learn irom his modem compatriot 
M. Bittard des Fortes) for tiie most deeply compromised of 
the revolutionaries. The greater part escaped, thanks to the 
cotapUnty of the Consular Agents of England and the 'United 
States, who had alwaw been oor enemies, and who. under 
cover of their passports, enabled the principal chiefs of the 
Revolution to pass through the French lines and avead the 
Conseil de Guerre.* • 


The anger still shared by the clerical historians of to-day 
was loudly expressed at the time against the British Con- 
sular agent, Freeborn, who had, indeed, by a very wide in* 
tciprctation of his diplomatic privileges, issued several hun- 
dred of these passes. Even Lord Palmerston felt oblig^ 
to rebuke him for his noble fault.f But the fact t^ 
in Italy’s darkest hour many of hex best sons were saved 
from the dungeon or the scaffold by the representative of 
England, in a manner however little authorised, was one 
of rile first links in the long chain of events that now bepij 
to bind togelhw the two countries. Not, in spite of 
writers, does the France of our own day any longer regard 
England as an enemy because of her friendship to Italy 
and to freedom. 

JIa«ini for some days walked about the streets of Rome, 
as a private citizen, challenging the vengeance of a peopl* 
over whom, according to his enemies, he had exercised so 
hateful a tyranny. The French, knowing how much h® 
was loved, dared not arrest him, though they were hunting 
in vain for the other leaders. After about a week he, too, 
fled, and found Ids way back to England, where he r^ 
mained far the greater part of his long, sad life. ‘ Italy iS 
my country,’ he said, ‘bat England is my real home. » 
I have any.' Before the end he had grown actually to 


• n.* IrracU tiwd lo uarcb the boMe of the American Censd. B ^ 
lor pobileal refugees, tut be met Ibeni tja tbe stairs with a sword to 
band and the Stars and Stripes la (be otber. rari* 

f The ABiericaaria.fi d>f<»r/*, Ur. Cass, had offered a , , u, 
baldi among others. He telosed but recorded the fact grateimly 
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the fogs and the hazy London atmosphere, in which the 
prophet seems to have found the sorrows and shortcomings 
of mankind more softened and bearable, than amid the 
hard, clear outlines revealed beneath the Italian sky. 

The restored Papacy, under the guidance of Antonelli, 
was no longer the half-liberal policy of Pio Nono’s first 
years, but the old clerical riginte of former Popes. Every • 
vestige of representative government, every trace of in- 
stitutions securing person and property against absolute 
power, was swept away ; the Liberal press was again 
silenced ; the spies, lay and clerical, were again let loose 
on the people ; the prisons and galleys were filled with those 
who had consented to serve the Republic, Some of the 
victims of the restoration had. like Wpari, been guilty of 
doctoring the wounded ; others belonged to the Moderate 
party, on whose behalf the Frendi had pretended to interfere. 
The rulers soon turned against themsdves those classes 
which had been hitherto comparatively loyal to the old 
order : 

• The Inferior clergy were neither friendly to the Govenuaeat 
nor Its accomplices ; the population of the rural districts were 
discontented with the taxes, discontented with the foreigners 
who disarmed them, discontented with the police which gave 
them up as a prey to thieves.* 

So wrote Parini, who, as a staunch Moderate, had been 
bitterly hostile to the Mazzinian Republic ; in December 
1852 he wrote to Mr. Gladstone : 

‘The Government is, as fonnerly, purely clerical, for the 
Cardinal Secretary of State is the only real Minister ; Cardinals 
and Prelates prevail, if not in number, at any rate In authority, 
in the Council of State and in the Consulta of Finance ; Car- 
dinals and Prelates govern the Provinces : the clergy alone 
have the administration of ad that relates to instruction, 
charity, diplomacy, justice, censorship, and the police. The 
finances are ruined ; commerce and traffic at the very lowest 
ebb ; smuggling has sprung to life again ; all the immunities, 
all the jurisdiction of the dergy are restored. Taxes and 
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rates are impcjsed ia abundance, uiitlioot role or measate. 
There is neither public nor private safety ; no moral anthority. 
no real army, no railroads, no telegraphs. Studies are neglected; 
there is not a breath of liberty, not a hope of tranqid life; 
two foreign armies ; a p ermanent state of siege, atrodoos acts 
of revenge, factsoca ra^g, universal ^scoatent ; sucb ia tl» 
Papal Government of the present day.' 

This regime differed in no essential point from that ci 
Gregory XVI., except that U was maintained by foreign 
bayonets not only in the distant provTnees, hist in Rome 
itself, and that it stood no long» as a venerable though 
decayed telic of the nation's past, but as a tyranny re- 
imposed by force on the ruins of a free Govenunent and 
of a people’s hopes. 



PART III 

GARIBALDI’S RETREAT AND ESCAPE 


CHAPTER XII* 

THE RETREAT, I.—ROME TO AREZZO— ESCAPE FROM THE 
FRENCH, SPANIARDS AND NEAPOLITANS 

' As Garibaldi (ortonately marched out of Rome to the South at the 
head of hh sis thousand paitisaos, who are hotly pursued by the Pint 
Dlvlsioa of the French, the worst eoemiea of the country will probably 
be annihilated.* Times {Leading Artide), July xo. 

* There is a Mrs Garibaldi ; she went oat sritb him to the Abnuri. I 
hope the French won't cut them to pieces, bnt vies versi.' 

Abtbor Ctouoa (Letter from Rome), July 6. 

The column of about four thousand men who, with a 
train of waggons and one little cannon, set out at night- 
fall of Jul5' 2, from under the Porta San Giovanni, had need 
to be across the low ground before daylight. Next morning 
must see them twenty miles away in some defensible post 
on a spur of the Satune hills, no longer exposed in the open 
Campagna to the attack of the foreign soldiers who had 
so kindly made it their business to * annihilate the wrst 
enemies of the country/ 

Every precaution had been taken by a chief who was 
a master of the art of night marches. He sent out the 
cavalry to scout through the darkness for the French 
columns, in front, rear, and flank, round the walls of Rome 
• For this Chapter, tee Haps IV. and VI., at end of book. 
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and along the numerons roads dit’erging in all directions 
over the plain. The infantry marched in silence at the 
top of their speed ; the officers whispered their orders ; 
the consolations of the cigar (that friend so treacberoos in 
the darkness) were forbidden to the fu^tives. Now and 
again a tomb of some ancient Roman, or a line of ruined 
aqueduct, hove dimly in aght, and vanished like a ^ost 
Hour after hour went by, and stfll they plodded on through 
the veiled, silent Campagoa. The least melancholy, per- 
haps, were those who were dreaming of home, hoping that 
the column would pass by thdr native town, wondering 
how easy it would be to slip ont of the ranks, how the 
family would receive the returned hero or prodigal, and 
how much the priest would ask and suspect. Others 
questioned death-— whether it would seem hitter to them, 
wounded and alone, high on the barren mountmns- To 
some who would gladly face the firing partj% the prospect 
of the Austrian rods, the Papal dungeons, bad terrors. 
But many, besides Basri and Anita, had no thought save for 
Italy, or for the safety of their chief. Garibaldi himsdf 
revolved the vision of Venice, of brave still at bay 

among its lagoons, of the p^ous road that led tbithef 
by land and sea. And all bad Rome to remember, tvbat 
men and things they had seen there. The Pole MSUer and 
the Brazilian Bueno — courageous mercenaries trusted by 
the Chief — as they galloped to and fro among the cava^ 
that night, were each, it is to be feared, already askinS 
himself how much longer it was worth while to serve a 
fallen cause, a hunted outlaw, and how much gold 
enemy would give for betrayaL And so, each man searchinS 
in the depth of his own heart, that strange array mo'^c^^ ^ 
silence towards the hiiK- , 

Along a line stretching for several miles south^^'ord 
from Tivoli, the Sabine mountains rise steeply ont of the 
Campagna, and the barrier which they here present to th^ 
plain is clothed in a great forest of olives, that glittered 
in the rising sun as the tired Garihaldians straggled up 
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the ascent. They reached Tivoli at seven in the morning 
0^ July 3-* Of fd! the andent and beautiful dties set upon 
hills, under the walls of which they camped during the 
next four weeks, none is more beautiful and few are more 
ancient than Tivoli, the ri6«r dioscn by Horace for the 
seat of his old age, shining above many groves and waters. 
For here the riotous Anio makes one leap of it from tlie 
mountain to the plain, and the trees and gardens hanging 
on the precipice beneath the Temple of the Sibyl are kept 
green by the spray and resonant with the thunder of the 
eternal fall. It is one of the fe^v places in the Apennines 
where there is a sense of abundance of water, and where 
the lush verdure of a moist bank is added to all the native 
beauties of Italy. Above it perches the old town with its 
towers set to watch distant Rome. After their long night 
march. Garibaldi granted his men a day of sleep and re- 
cuperation among the ollvc-gtoves, terraces and gardens 
outside the southern gate of Tivoli, where they could sleep 
in the shade, or gaze out o\’er the Campagna fading indis- 
tinguishably into sea and sky beyond. %vith the dome of SL 
Peter’s clearly visible, afloat above the misty distance. 
Looking back over this great expanse, they coifld see that 
they had given the enemy the slip, and that no anny was 
moving after them from Rome. During this first bivouac, 
made sweeter by the enthusiastic and inquisitive friendship 
of the townspeople, and by scenes of loveliness and repose 
so strangely contrasted with their real situation, their 
Chief took stock of his position and decided on his course. 

In the strange campaign which Garibaldi bad now 
undertaken, immortalised in Italian history under the title 
of the Retreat from Rome,’ he was guided by one principle, 

• The route followed from Home to llvtdl Is not certain, but probably 
It was by Zagarolo. "nie evidence to UtfteSect is by itself Insuadent ; but, 
as Jiajor de Rossi wntes to me, ‘ Militarily considered, the march to Zag’a- 
rolo was the only one which could have Mally deceived Garibaldi's enemies ’ 
into thinking that he bad gone to the Alban Hills. And such was their 
bellet next day in Rome. 
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courts at Gacta, were already moving from Velletri to 
Valmontone to cut him off if he turned to Naples or the 
Abnazi. To the West were the French in Rome, sending 
out expeditions agmnst him, though fortunately in wong 
directions. 

To penetrate through so many armies, flushed with 
conquest and confident in numbers. Garibaldi had 4,000 
men, of whom a good half were seeking home and s^ety 
rather than those fresh battles which their leader and 
the stalwarts had come out to seek. Every night there 
were desertions by the score, at first even by the hundred ; 
and of those who remained together, it may be doubted 
whether as many as 2,000 had any real heart left for giving 
and taking blows, after the fight to a finish in which they 
had just t^en part in Rome. This army, if it can so be 
called, was badly equipped, badly armed, and possessed 
eighty rounds of ammunition per man. Far the greater 
part of Garibaldi's best officers been killed or wounded, 
or had declined to come on the hopeless expedition. As 
to the rank and file, his force was made up of handfuls 
of men from different bodies, whom he brigaded together 
in two provisional regiments at Tivoli. He could not 
therefore wish to fight a pitched battle %vith any large 
body of French or Austrians, since disaster would be 
the not improbable result, and even in case of success 
the hunted army would be obliged to leave its woimded 
behind. 

Under such conditions it Is doubtful whether any other 
leader in the world could have penetrated right through 
the immense hosts of the enemy, and reached the Romagna 
and the Adriatic coast. Such a feat was rendered possible 
only by the peculiar arts of war which Garibaldi had learnt 
and develops for himself in South America, and by the 
vigour and mobility with which he managed to endow his 
motley force. After a few days he changed the waggons 
for beasts of burden, so that he could, when necessary, leave 
the roads and range the bare Apennines in any direction 
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''' “iopM tis South Aiuericui' 
Mom ol u^ng the food of the army walk, in the shape of 
»• ineBuIar length, by day and 
> ^ . the camp broken up at uncertain and unexpected 
*““* ■■ ■" Utc presence of the 

raemy or of the puhlic. shortly folloocd by some unseen 
turn m mother direction; the elaborate means by nhich 
ne set aloof rumours ertaggerating his numbers, and the 
genuine fear that his red-shirts stiU inspired by their 
^tation for hard fightmg; above all, his use ol 
vauj the perfect sj-stem of scouting which kept him 
formed ol what the enemy wis doing scores of mars 
heisemen with which he 
the tnmds of the opposing Generals as to his 
Xeh^r°° ^ “'“'■cmenb^lhtse were the means b? 
M^no.™ through Itom Rome to Ssn 

■nJl!' ® “'’hy were the most active ann. 

oltm ten "’ft'e io numerous detachments, 

Sre^lod"? '' ” the column. 

St w taught by Garibaldi, 

f “y o' his school, to play the part ol the 

all sciuting^S mask- 
oastly superior to the regnli Enropom 
nat^wpil ^de. IU.equipped, they were fortu- 

"“'y vonld scarcely hare 
horse a tho^ of a French or Austrian charge ol 

mS'i.S .1™ 1 “"'y ““P'otety droeiiud, ontrode and 

outwitted thar slow-moiing enemies, 

nvn Jfc frooi Rome. Garibaldi had so covered 

np the traces of his flight to Tivoli that Oudinot, believing 
^ to have gone to the Alban Hills, next day ordered 
C^eral XIomSre to take a division after him in that direc- 
Uom SlolhSre started on the morning of the 4th. still 
tmaer the impression that be would find, near Albano. 
the man who had never gone there at aH, and who was at 
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that moment on the other ade of the Campagna, racing 
awTiy from Tivoli over the lower slopes of Lucretilis towards 
Monte Rotondo and the Tiber.* For the great north road up 
the Tiber valley, left open to the guerilla chief by the inaction 
of the French Generals whom he had duped, would set him 
on his way to Temi, the town best situated for the maturing 
of his plans, where, moreover, he could join hands wth the 
last detachment of the Republic's provincial army, lying 
there under the Englishman Forbes. He had therefore to 
strike westward from Tivoli onto the Temi road through 
Monte Rotondo, and he must effect this movement while 
persuading his enemies that he had started eastward into 
Neapolitan territory. The operation of carrying his army 
from Tivoli to Monte Rotondo so swiftly and secretly that 
no one in Rome found out for sevei^ days what had 
happened, was the more difRcuIt because the spurs of 
Lucretilis which he had to cross were exceedingly moun- 
tainous, and the direction of the march ran athwart 
that of the principal roads, all of which led to Rome. * 
It was an operation of the most dangerous kind, for if 
the French bad got wind of his return west\vard they 
could have poured out from Rome along any of those 
roads with great rapioity, and so taken his column in 
flank. 

For this reason, Garibaldi began his march to Monte 
Rotondo %vith a feint in the oppoate direction. The friendly 
inhabitants of Tivoli, and the clerical spies among them, 
saw the Garibaldlans march off before sunset on the 3rd, 
by the main road leading to Vicovaro, in the direction 
of Neapolitan territory. At nightfall they encamped 
some^vbere off this road, but not far from Tivoli. The 
report, therefore, spread far and wide, and was believed 
by the French, Spanish, and Neapolitan Generals, that 
Garibaldi had started for the Abnizzi. But before daylight 
next morning (July 4) his column secretly turned back to 
the west and crossed by a mule-track over a high spur of 
* It Is essential that the leader shmild fc41ow llap IV., at end ot book. 
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Lacretais, throngh the moontain •village of San Polo 
del Cavalieri, which, 

■ Like an eagle's nesL hangs on the crest 
Of pnrple Apenmae.* 

A more extraor^naiy march can hardly be imagined for 
an army btirdened, as Aey sUIl •were, wi^ w^ons. The 
peasants told them that no wheeled carriage could pa^ that 
way at all, and soch is the first impression left on anyone 
who walks wer the route. Bnt Garibaldi, who, after his 
custom, bad \T3jtcd San Polo the day before. whQe his men 
were resting at TivoU, had decided that it could be done, 
and so, with mnch cursing and sho\Tng, the waggons were 
hoisted to the top of the mountain and down again on 
to the Campagna.* After that, the worst difficulties were 
os'er. But there was stQl no good road leading westward 
to Monte Rotoado, and the mass of Lucretills towered grey 
abo\'e the heads of the infantry, as they straggled along 
over the broken ground at its feet through the >'ine}'ard$ 
and ollt’e-groves that surround the hiU-\-iDages of ilonteeelio 
and S. Angelo, and afterwards on to ^lenta^ across an open 
stretch of desert ground. Meanwhile the cavalry scouted 
0 %'er the lower Campagna. nearer to Rome, ^encs, if 
Ouffinot got wind of what thej- were doing, the supreme 
danger would cxmie. At last, towards noon, the infantry* 
pas^ through the long street of ilentana, whiidi then 
meant no more to Italy and to Garibaldi than any oth^ 
• Tbe rowe {vt!oir«d baa T-^aSi W Msotmlu is not euetlf descriljnl 
Or lloCstttt«T cr b7 snr astboritr vxerpt Gkstaoo Sacebi (oansua^ 
of one of tb< two <&nsw3S fwned at Ittoii). SaceU's sotes are bo* 
ia tb« poocsstm of Ktspore do Ros^ aod are the basu of ooefa of tbal 
ofitfz's nazralive. n>* dnenpUoia pvtn by of the 

eaoBgalered cn the gmuln t of Jnly 4, and the iscredohty of t2» feasants 
as to the pneticahSity of lhcioote.heare oat Saechi's antbotitatire stale* 
meat that they went by Casate Ottatl and San Polo. We have, besi,!^ 
to aeeoont tor the sticsK and cniveisal iapressioa of CarihaUi's eonnln 
that be had inaiehed frrea TlrnS fsU the Abrvz^ If be had cst started 
«ot of TItoU 07 the Asia be toeld net here get rtcaocr adnt; and 
if be started that way be eocid hare reached UoeleeellQ etUy by San Fo>a. 
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poverty-stricken village vrithin twenty miles of Rome. 
Leaving there his rear-guard, he himself camped with the 
front division at the fine <dd hill-town of Monte Rotondo, 
which dominates the Tiber valley. Here he spent the 
evening of his forty-second birthday. From the grounds 
of the monastery, where he took up his quarters just out- 
side the town walls, he could see Rome, and the dome 
of. St. Peter’s shining in the sunset, and there Hoffstetter 
watched him as he stood gazing at it in motionless, speech- 
less sorrow and longing, while, from a neighbouring vine- 
yard, a boy was singing * one of those yearning melodies 
peculiar to Italy.’ Garibaldi may well have thought that 
it would be his last view of Rome, for though he never 
despaired of the ultimate liberation of his country, he 
could scarcely have felt confident on that summer even- 
ing that he himself, ringed round as he was by enemies, 
would live to see the vintage. 

Next morning (July 5) the army marched off, passing 
beside the old gate of Monte Rotondo, which long after- 
wards Garibaldi burst open when he stormed the town 
eight days before the battle of Menlana. As the cavalry 
had by now reported that there were no French coming out 
from Rome, and that the way to Tcmi was open, the column 
boldly entered the great road, and proceeded by it north- ' 
wards, up the left bank of the Tiber. 

None of Garibaldi's enemies had learnt of his march to 
Monte Rotondo— So effective had been his feint in the 
wrong direction when he left Tivoli on the evening of the 
3rd. The Spaniards, having heard that he had gone from 
Tivoli up the Anio into the Abruzzi, had started from 
Valmontone on the previous morning over the steep Sabine 
ridges, and, after a magnificent day’s march, in which 
their hemp sandals must have assisted these hardy moun- 
taineers, dropped down into the valley of Subiaco on the 
evening of the 4th, at an hour ^en Garibaldi, who had gone 
that day in a direction so unexpected, was gazing at Rome 
from Monte Rotondo. On the morning of the 5th, again 
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deceived as to the road taken by the heretics, the indefati- 
gable crusaders set oH from Subiaco northwards for Rocca 
Sinibalda, with a rapidity of movement in difficult ground 
which far surpassed that of the French and Austrians in 
this campaign. On July 5-6, while Garibaldi was march- 
ing to I’oggio Mirteto on the road to Temi, the Spaniards 
pushed as far as Ricli, unwittingly travelling by a line 
parallel to his route and rather in advance of his column. 
Thus it was entirely owing to his ruse de guerre at the 
moment of leaving Tivoli that they were not now falling on 
him in the Tiber valley, but were trudging along, some 
fifteen miles away on his right flank, on the other side 
of the mountain range. The Spaniards for three days 
(July 4-C) marched as well as the Garibaldians themselves, 
but as their scouting was inferior, they failed to use the 
dianccs which their energy secured to theru. 

Deceived by the same stratagem of the feigned march 
into the Abnuri, Oudmot passed July 5 and 6 in complete 
ignorance that Garibaldi had come back to the Tiber vdicy. 
^en he discovered his mistake, it was only to fall into 
another— namely, to suppose tlial Garibaldi had marched 
from Monte Rotondo across the Tiber towards the w’cst 
coast. This deception had also been carefully arranged by 
his antagonist, who had sent MQlIer and fifty horsemen from 
Monte Rotondo to make a demonstration in the direction 
4 of Viterbo ; they swam the Tiber and rode through all the 
region round the Lago Bracciano, to spread the false news 
that Garibaldi was coming that way. These rumours, 
which even asserted that he was threatening Civitavecchia, 
so far deceived Oudinot that, instead of sending men up the 
Tiber, he sent General Mewris, on July 7. to find Garibaldi 
in the region west of Lago Braedano. The French marched 
first by the sea<coast as far as Cometo, and only then 
turned inland. 

Having thus thrown bis pursuers off the scent, by a 
strategic feat comparable in design and execution to 
great march by whidi, at the supreme crisis of his life* 
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he effected his entry into Palermo in i860. Garibaldi moved 
northwards, unmolested, from Monte Rotondo to Teml. 
On the 5th he followed the main road, first along the flat 
Tiber bank, and then over desert hills towards Poggio 
Mirteto, with Mount Soracte dose in view all day across 
the river. Since he had determined to march through the 
following night, the troops were halted at noon for a siesta 
of seven hours, in a cool, wooded valley, beside a ' great 
stone bridge.'* Here the soldiers bathed in the river, 
and here they slaughtered eight of the twenty oxen which 
they were driving wath them ; the flesh was roasted 
Homcrically on green spits plucked from the trees around, 
with culinary results which delighted Hoffstetter, new to 
these South American customs. Meanwhile Anita sat under • 
a rock, smiling and talking cheerfully with Garibaldi, 
Ugo Bassi, Ciccruacchio and the stafi. On these occasions 
she \vorked at a tent which she was making for herself, 
while Garibaldi spoke with hope and courage of better 
times to come, and told stories of their adventures in South 
America. The stirrifig tale of Anita’s escape from her 
captors, and lonely ride through the Brasilian forest to 
rejoin her husband, he repeated in her presence to this 
drcle of friends, made more dear to each other by the recent 
loss of so many comrades in Rome, and by the shadow of 
their own approaching doom. 

During the night of the 5th to 6th they marched up into ^ 
the vine^vered bills as far as the remote town of Poggio 
Mirteto. near which they encamped among a friendly 
population, t On the 7th, a day of great heat, they started 
in the morning rivilight and made a long march, first over 

* The account of the place in HoBstettcr does not esactly suit titber 
Passo Corese or the Ponte Sfondato over the Farfa, a tributai; of the 
Tiber; yet it must be one of tbise two places. From observations on the 
spot I incline to think that it was the Utter. The Ponte Sfondato is in a 
s^d, narrow, rocky, and wooded valley, and Hoffstetter might well call ' 
it a * great stone bridge,’ for It is the living rock through which the Farfa 
torrent has burrowed its way, hastening down to the Tiber. They cer- 
tainly passed over it, whether they camped thm or not. 

t Henceforward consult Map VL, at end of book. 
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hills of vine and olive, then across an empty river-bed and 
past a dried-up fountain at Vacone, up a long pass, by a 
road skirting the bottom of the wild evergreen forests that 
variegate the grey mountains above. Those who have 
w’alk^ along these roads from fountain to fountain will 
realise what the army most have suffered when half the 
usual springs were dry. At last, after a day of rmquenched 
thirst, the fortunate vanguard came to the roadside fountain 
below Confine, whose waters are caught in a series of long 
troughs, where men and horses drank together in crowds — 
so loiig that evil effects were expected. But they slept 
all the better for that draught on the top of the pass among 
the scattered oak-copses, below the hamlet of Confine, 
and next day dropp^ into the broad vineyard-clad plain 
of the Nar. and entered Temi amid the rejoicings of the 
population. The Spaniards, who ought to have attacked 
them there, remained inactive near Rieti, in dose touch with 
the division of Neapolitans coming up from Aquila, and 
utterly deceived as to Garibaldi’s movements by the Italian 
cavalry outposts who were set to watch and bewilder them. 

Having reached Temi, and there effected his union ^rith 
the goo men under General Forbes, Garibaldi had done all 
that was possible. And yet he was bitterly disappointed. 
It grieved him sorely, though it did not surprise others, 
that even in the friendly towns no recruits would join the 
forlorn hope, and that desertions were constant. He 
found European soldiers wanting in hardihood, for he 
judged them by comparison wth the half-civilised gauchos 
and horse-breakers of Rio Grande and Uruguay : — 

‘ In my own heart ' (he wrote of these first days of the 
retreat) * I often recalled the steadfast endurance and self- 
abnegation of those Ameiicaiis among whom I had lived, who, 
deprived of every comfort of life, content with any kind of food, 
and often with none at all, kept up a war 'of extermination for 
many years in deserts and forests, rather than bow the kneo 
to a tyrant or a foreign invader.*' 
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TTie chQd of the Ocean and the Pampas now for the 
first time realised the phyMcal limi tations of the ordinary 
inhabitant of Europe, the idealist was reading hard fact, 
and the sanguine patriot was discovering that all Italians 
were not of the same temper as the best, and that his 
countrymen were not the race of impossible warrior-heroes 
of whom he had dreamed for a dozen years in the American 
\vildemess. But he showed no outward sign of discourage- 
ment or of anger ; to his followers he was all dignity, kind- 
ness and courage, and as they watched him riding ‘ grave 
and quiet * past the monuments of antiquity along the 
deserted roads of the Roman States, many felt the great- 
ness of the time, the country and the man, nor would they 
have changed, for a more commonplace and hopeful expedi- 
tion, their armed pilgrimage through Italy under this strange 
leader to some unknown fate beyond the mountains. 

Though half his army served him splendidly on the 
retreat, he had much to embitter him. Most of those who 
stole away at night left their muskets behind and went 
innocently back, to their homes ; but some were thieves, 
who took with them their horses and arms, and went about 
in small bands requisitioning and robbing in the name of the 
chief whom they had deserted, and the cause which their 
conduct disgraced. 

It may be well here to inquire >riiat was Garibaldi’s own 
system of treating the various classes of inhabitants on his 
passage, and what was his method of provisioning the 
troops who remained under him during the July of 1849. 
It was a difficult problem, for he had no base and no sup- 
plies. and bis war-chest only contained the now valueless 
paper-money of the slain Republic. He solved it by 
taking loans and requisitions of food from almost every 
toum or large village near which he camped, acting in 
his right as General of the Republic wth plenary powers. 
The munidpal bodies and the to%vnsmen gladly gave their 
wealth for the use of the men, who, as th^’ felt, ^"cre acting 
as their proxies in patriotism ; if they %vere sparing of their 
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bilU of vine and olive, then across an empty river-bed and 
past a dried-up fountain at Vacooe, up a long pass, by a 
road skirting the bottom of the tvild evergreen forests that 
variegate the grey mountains above. Those who have 
walkrf along these roads from fountain to fountain will 
realise what the army must have suffered when half the 
usual springs were dry. At last, after a day of unquenched 
thirst, the fortunate ranguard came to the roadside fountain 
below Confine, whose waters are caught in a scries of long 
troughs, where men and horses drank together in crmvds — 
so long that ewl effects were expected. But they slept 
all the better for that draught on the top of the pass among 
the scattered oak-copses, below the hamlet of Confine, 
and next day dropped into the broad v'inej'ard-clad plain 
of the Nar. and entered Temi amid the rejoicings of the 
population. The Spaniards, who ought to have attacked 
them there, remained inactive near Rieti, in dose touch with 
the division of Neapolitans coming up from Aquila, and 
utterly deceived as to Garibaldi’s mos'rments by the Italian 
cavalry outposts who were set to watch and bcwlder them. 

Having reached Temi, and there effected his union wth 
the 900 men under General Forbes, Garibaldi had done all 
that was possible. And yet he was bitterly disappointed. 
It grieved him sorely, though it did not surprise others, 
that even in the friendly towns no recruits would join the 
forlorn hope, and that desertions were constant. He 
found European soldiers wanting in hardihood, for he 
judged them by comparison with the half-dvilised gaitthcs 
and horse-breakers of Rio Grande and Uruguay : — 

' In my own heart ' (be wrote of these first days of the 
retreat) * I often recalled the steadfast endurance and self- 
abnegation of those Americans among whom I had lived, who, 
deprived of every comfort of hfe, content with, any kind of food, 
and often with none at all, kept up a wax 'of extermination lof 
many years in deserts and forests, rather than bow the to®* 
to a tyrant or a foreign invader.*' 
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The child of the Ocean and the Pampas now for the 
first time realised the physical limitations of the ordinary 
inhabitant of Europe, the idealist was reading hard fact, 
and the sanguine patriot was disco»*ering that all Italians 
were not of the same temper as the best, and that bis 
countrymen were not the race of impossible warrior-heroes 
of whom he had dreamed for a dozen years in the American 
wilderness. But he showed no outward sign of discourage' 
ment or of anger ,* to his followers he was all dignity, kind- 
ness and courage, and as they watched him riding ‘ grave 
and quiet ' past the monuments of antiquity along the 
deserted roads of the Roman States, many felt the great- 
ness of the time, the country and the man, nor would they 
have changed, for a more commonplace and hopeful expedi- 
tion. their armed pilgrimage through Italy under this strange 
leader to some unknovTO fate beyond the mount.'iins. 

Though half his army serv'ed him splendidly on the 
retreat, he had much to embitter him. Most of those who 
stole away at night left their muskets behind and went 
innocently back to their homes ; but some were thieves, 
who took with them their horses and arms, and went about 
in small bands requisitioning and robbing in the name of the 
chief whom they had deserted, and the cause which their 
conduct disgrac^. 

It may be well here to inquire what w’as Garibaldi's own 
sj’stem of treating the various classes of inhabitants on his 
passage, and what was his method of provisioning the 
troops who remained under him during the July of 1849. 
It was a difficult problem, for he had no base and no sup- 
plies, and his war-chest only contained the now valueless 
paper-money of the slain Republic. He solved it by 
taldng loans and requiritions of food from almost every 
town or large village near which he camped, acting in 
his right as General of the Republic %vith plenary powers. 
The monidpal bodies and the townsmen gladly gave their 
wealth for the use of the men, who. as they felt, were acting 
as their proxies in patriotism ; if they were sparing of their 
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own blood, they were not ni^ardly of their money for the 
national canse, even now when all was lost. Sometimes, 
indeed, the municipality rostered a touching claim for. 
repayment in years to come, when Italy should be free. 
The monasteries, on the other hand, paid their shares most 
unwillingly, being on the other side in politics, and ex- 
pecting anything rather than reimbursement under future 
liberal governments. 

By means of these loans the Garibaldians were able to 
pay the peasantry for everything which they took on the 
road, and the General enforced this mie by the only effective 
means : ' The soldiers feared, as well as loved him, for they 
knew that he would order them to be shot without taking 
his dgar out of his mouth-’ The oxen whidi they drove 
with them, ha\Tng been bought from coniadini, had been 
paid for, cash down. And so, in effect, Garibaldi made the 
towns and the monasteries pay the tillers of the soil for 
what he needed to take. It was a just distribntioii of the 
burden, because the poorest suffered the least, and his con- 
duct in this respect is the more to be commended, since the 
contadini in the outlying districts, unlike the townspeople, 
were hostile to the national cause, and sometimes turned 
out under the leadership of priests and Sanfedists to cut 
off the stragglers. But Garibaldi would not rob the poor, 
merely because they were misled. 

The only criticism that could be made of this system of 
mrintaiiung the war svas its heavy incidence on the reli- 
gious communities. In that respect he showed himself, not 
the bandit, but the Rcvolotionaiy soldier. His men, sajs 
one who witnessed the retreat, * were excellent towards 
private individuals, and scnipulously paid for whatever 
they took from the peasants, hut were in Uke degree 
hostile and fatal to the monasteries.' This was true, at 
least in the sense that while the lay townsmen paid their 
quotas willingly, the rdi^ous corporations had often to 
be forced to reveal thdr hidden wealth. But these in* 
qni&itions were not roughly omdneted, and were sometimes 
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made palatable by klmtly diaff; in a dispute over the 
alleged rc5W»UTC5 of a monastery at Castigllone Fiorentino, a 
iMsttle of Vino Santo, judiciously fctclicd up from the cellar, 
induced the Garibaldian officer to take his pen and write 
150 sctuli for 200, and crack a good-natured joke, wliich the 
monk recorded in his dlaiy.* 

The other grievance of the religious was that Garibaldi 
generally qnartcrwl his men In their grounds, because he 
preferred, for the Ijctter discipline of his troops, to camp 
outside the walls of the friendly tmvns, on some neigh- 
bouring eminence, cither In an olive grove, or, by preference, 
among the cj’prcs'yjs and laurels of the garden of the local 
San Francesco, of which also the cool cells and cloisters 
were in much request at mid-day halts. Tlie behaviour of 
the troops in the monasteries was not bad upon the whole. 
Only in one pUcc was there looting of convents on the 
retmat, and nowhere any personal xiolencc. Indeed, the 
relations, lliough strained, were courteous, except on occa- 
sions when the men of religion fired from their windows 
or loosed the ma.stifTs on their unwelcome guests, or when 
the lean red-shirts seasoned their repast in the refectory 
by lecturing the brothers on their life of ease and want of 
patriotism. 

WTiUe the French had been accomplishing the reduction 
of the capital, tlie Austrians had destroyed the provincial 
armies of the Republic, of which the last remnant, under 
Colonel Hugh Forbes, was stationed at Temi, on July 8 , 
when Garibaldi entered the town. Tlie Forbes family were 
British citUens, resident in Tiiscony ; Forbes, who had 
begun his military’ career more than twenty years before in 
the British Coldstream Guards, now a spare, grizzled man 
of forty, had taken the field on behalf of Italian freedora. 

* See the mook’s ovn stoir, amr reprioted ia a local pampUet. Tlie 
officer, pocketing tbe 150, said with a laugh : * Ah fratt / cinqvanta scudi, 
hai, ma fli hat tptcolati con un« Uttigtia ii Vino Sanlo.' ' n Padie Ugo 
Basd,’ dressed like an officer, then oonfcssed himself to one of tbe frater- 
nity. A rcBifosaS lire. 
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He had served first the Venetian and then the Sicilian rebels 
during the past twelve months, and now he and his boy 
were in Terra, quarrelling with its dtirens, who found the 
Co onel too arbitrary. Hugh Forbes was italianissim but 
not CO— at any rale, not to the people of Temi. 

j^baldi s amval restored concord, and the soldiers of 
tJoth anraes fraternised wfh each other and <vith the 
atizens in a grand festa of the Italian tricolor. Forbes 
Ta r the column of retreat, 

^d Ganbaldi soon learnt to admire, as a ‘ most courageous 
^d honourable wldier.* ‘ the eccentric Briton.' who cared 
» httle about the garniture of war that he went through 
me c^paign in the summer suit and white chimney-pot 
hat oi his class and coimlty.. 

hem f'"' '■“* ‘’"'S’ >“• ”">** 

'S'""'*' “’oy ‘■O'f fonned a part, 

tho^™ h T? o' "omc, these soldleia 

^mnlo^ o®" '’’•f’opol f'oops 

.s*""' 'O' "■'y oobseq>>»Uy dis- 
t^ished on the retreat for (he rapidity with which 
^Lm ■'t'm'''’ ?! O"*'’ to pillage the country in 

whom he had led from Rome to Temi remained behind in 
the town, he cannot he said to have quitted it rrfth his 
Strength scnously increased. 

More than twenty-four hours were spent at Temi, while 
the t^ps were rested and reorganised, and whde the arms 
abandon^ by the deserters were disposed of to local patriots 
who could be trusted to secrete them, be it for months 
or tor yeJ^. ontU another wave of revolution should sweep 
ovCT the Papal States. Before leaving the town. Garibaldi 
had. moreover, to determine once for all the direction in 

R N* nor W» son b Uentiwa frith Capt. C. S. Forbes, 

R.N.. enthor of the C^mpatg., jiSz. 
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which he was going to break away. For Temi was the 
central point on which Ws enemies were converging from 
three sides. The Austrians at Perugia were sending out 
forces towards Foligno and Spoleto; the Spaniards stiU 
occupied Rieti, backed by the Neapolitans at Citti Ducale ; 
the French, under Morris, were at last tinning inland from 
Cometo towards Civita Castellana and Viterbo. But since 
Garibaldi's energetic cavalry so imposed on the Spaniards 
and on the Austrians as to check their advance, and at the 
same time kept their chief informed of the movements of the 
French, he was at leisure to decide on his direction, and 
determined to go north-w'est into Tuscany before the 
French should block his route thither by seizing Orvieto. 
HU troops, therefore, left Temi by the northern road. 

The march out of the plain of the Nar to the upper 
valley of the Tiber was made under comparatively easy 
conditions, though Forbes’ men were astonished to find 
that not even the General slept under a roof, and that 
every one had to do ivithout supper. Garibaldi, Ciceruao 
chio, and the staff gave to the soldiers the little water which 
was procured for themselves on the ivay, and Anita made a 
like sacrifice, though she was in far greater need of comforts. 
On the morning of July 11, they reached Todi, which rises 
far-seen above a gorge of the curving Tiber. A few hundred 
yards outside the gate they were welcomed by the citizens 
ivith the inevitable band of music, and lodged in the garden 
of a pretty little white-wallcd and red-roofed convent on a 
hill by the roadside, where, amid the Franciscan laurels, 
c}?presses and fruit trees, the soldiers built for Anita a straw- 
hut in which she received the visits of the ladies of Todi. 
From the garden there was a broad view up the Tiber 
valley, whidi opens out to the north, so that she could see 
the of Perugia, where the Austrains lay in force twenty- 
five miles away, and even the dim outline of the crater of 
Lake Trasimene. 

Lea^’i^g his troops outride, in the convents, to make 
friends with the friars, as they very soon managed to do, 
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Garibaldi, with his stafl, entered Todi. The red-shirted 
horsemen clattered up the narrow street which pierces three 
concentric circles of andent fortification in its way up to the 
centre of the town. So steep and straight is the ascent 
that no wheeled carriage can mount to the medieval 
piazza, which, with its fine Cathedral, Tmvn Hall, and- 
Government House, resembles that of Perugia in style 
and beauty, though not in spaciousness. Here, where his 
statue stands to-day. Garibaldi transacted business with the 
patriotic munidpality, and obtained from it freely both 
money and provirions. The column of retreat was so 
biuily armed that it was considered advantageous to ex- 
change 200 of their firearms for those of the Civic Guard 
ofTodL 

The march westward into Tuscany was now to be carried 
out. The cavalry were sent great distances in all directions, 
to find and bewilder the various hostile armies, and bad 
orders to rejoin the column near Cetona in five or sLx days 
time. The infantry started for Orvieto, where they had 
need to arrive before the French, if they did not wish to 
be caught in a trap.* The difficulties of the way thither 
were great : it was necessary to cross the Tiber by the Todi 
bridge and scale the mountains to Prodo ; but the good road 
that now runs that way did not exist in 1849. A roughly 
paved bridle-path then climbed steeply through the thm 
oak copses of the mountain, and enough of it still remains 
for the modem pedestrian to experience for himself parts of 
the route by which the half-starved and thirsty men made 
their way, driving and dragging ninety heavily laden beasts 
of burden, and in the worst places walking in single fil® 
and bearing on tboi shcniVdeis the beloved piece of cannon 
they had brought from Rome. The waggons and Forbes 
two pieces of artillery were wisely left behind at Todi. 

The night of July 13-14 was spent in a crevice of the 
naked mountain, above the thick forests that slope down 

• At Todi, Giribaldj learnt Us eavslrr that the ^ 

route lot Viterbo, and probably, tbereioro, lot Orvieto. 
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into tbc Tiber gorge bdow. Here, in this 'gash -of the 
wind-grieved Apennine,* below the old castellated hamlet 
of Prodo, that seems to s^ver with the fear and poverty 
of centuries, Anita slept in, the tent which she had made. 
Near by trickled a half-dried fountain, and around lay the 
tired soldiers. Her husband, alert at daybreak, rode off to 
reconnoitre, and, seeing a shepherd, approached to question 
him as to the route. The half-savage fellow in his sheep- 
skin shuffled off for the woods in panic. Hoffstetter would 
have threatened him, but Garibaldi forbade all show of 
force, and riding up to him soon won his friendship. ‘ VVhat 
do you fear? Do we speak Tedesco? We are fighting for 
you. We are your countrymen.' New words these, full 
of difficult matter for the poor thick head ; he and his an- 
cestors, toiling here among the mountains for unnumbered 
centuries, have heard of a God and of a Lady who care for 
their sorrows, but never before of a country that was theirs, 
of a cause that was the people’s, of soldiers who were not 
the natural enemies 0! the poor. But this armed horse- 
man is kind, and has a voice that is not like other voices; 
so the sad, frightened face of toil melts into a smile, and the 
poor man anssvers gladly in his uncouth dialect, and even 
offers to lead the way. \Vhereat, other shepherds, who have 
been watching from behind cover, come up, their Italian 
inquisitiveness conquering fear, and in a few minutes the 
stranger has won all their hearts, and each is clamoimng 
to be his guide.* 

After Prodo the track was no better than before, save 
that it began soon to turn down-hill, and that the marcK 
was cheered by the sight of old Etruscan Orvieto rising on 
its acropolis of tufa rock above the junction of the Paglia, 
the Clanis, and the Tiber, while behind lay green vistas of 
Tuscany and of Monte Amiata stretching into the western 
distance. The race had been won, and the French had not 
yet arrived from the south. In Orvieto, famous since the 

• Crea In this wademess, wbm tlien was non^to bear witoets i( they , 
wronged any one, a soldier was ibot for stealins a hen. 
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twellth century for its internal feuds, there were tsro 
parties among the citizens; but the Democrats got the 
upper liind, invited Garibaldi and his staff to come op 
on to the rock, illuminated the dty in hU honour, and gav: 
supplies and money lor hb army encamped in the valley 
below. 

But the Frcndi were dose at hand — so dose, indeed, 
that the food consumed by Caribaidi's soldiers had been 
prepared by order lor those ol General Morris. But before 
their arri\"al the retreat was resumed, on July 15, by the 
road that leads over B»e mountains to FicuHc. Garibaldi 
hoped to pass through Citt& della Revc, but it was found by 
the cavalry to be ciosesi and garrisoned by Tuscan troops, 
and large Amtrian forces might be expected to arrive there 
from Perugia. Ue, therefore, turned west at Santa Maria, 
and on the night of July 16-17 cr<»s«l the canalised plaifl 
of the Clanis (Chiana) tow-ards Said. The night svas pitch 
black, the rain fell in torrents, the mules floundered into 
the ditches, the men lost their way on the miry tracks and 
bridges of the canals, and the iithabitants, roused at mid* 
night, w'cre hostile and unhelpful. But at last the nigh* 
came to an end, and the column reunited on terra Jirma, at 
the fortified village of Said— -a curious relic of mcdiwal 
life consisting of a score ol peasants' houses, buQt in a square, 
with the gates and defences of a walled dty. 

That morning (July 17), as they crossed the border into 
Tuscany, everything smiled on them. The morning 
warm, sunny, and fresh after the tempestuous night, the 
Tuscans were friendly, and their wine was good ; the land- 
scape, bounded on the west by the ridge of Monte Cetona, 
and on the east by the distant hills round Lake Traslmcne, 
was rich with fruit, and wine, and oil. 

By the terrible mardi ol the last night, GaribaliB had 
finally thrown off the Frendi, whom he did not again se« 
for ten years, and then as lus allies for the deliverance of 
Italy. In crossing the Tuscan border he left behind all the 
armies of the Latin races ; but there remained ahead of him 
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a foe more formidable than the Spaniards and Neapolitans, 
more cruel than the French — ^the Tedeschi, waging their war 
'of extermination on Italian rebels. The network of Austrian 
armies, stretched across Italy through Florence, Siena, 
Perugia, and Ancona, had yet to be passed before he could 
reach the Adriatic, and stand by Manin in Venice. 



CHAPTER xnr 


■niE RETREAT. H.— TROM TCiCASY TO THE rOROr.KS OF 
SAH NARINO—THROCOII TIIC AUSTHIAS* ARMIES 

‘ E%|1 tU t»<H» V<«l^ 
tb* tl rimlm^cA, <!1 cinjrr, 

nH cna r»ttc> D nitsil«. 

« ibimtKta ftrl t^uln mhj ^ 

M***A«t —Jtif leJKt Can^Uti**~ 

GAWRAini, when lie turned wcstwanl to rjw the Tu«.in 
border, hopctl to rouse another revolution tujain'l Ih* 
Grand Du}:c Leopold, nnd another war ru;ain*t the foreigner, 
in a Stale who^e InhsbUanU tiad faded to do very muA 
for Italy, even when limes were far more propiiious. H* 
was quickly undeceived. Wlicn nl Montcpuldano. 
July 19. he Umed a manllcsto calling Tuscany to 
against the Austrian invaders, it met witli no response- 
For all knew that, after No\-ara and the fall of Rome, a 
popular rbing in Central Italy had no chance of success, 
In the face of the whole power of Austria and of Franw- 
Woreovet, in spite of the nnwelcome mtry into notence 
of the Austrian troops,* as U>e protectors, or ratlier now ^ 
the task-masters, of the restored Grand Duke, that pliable 
and kindly old roan was not actively disliked by his sub* 
jects ; indeed, Leopold still hoped to make his rale popular, 
in contrast to the Papal tjxanny in the ncighfxnmnS 
State, of which he spoke with disapproval to the British 
Minister. 

And so the leader of revolution marched through 
• Tot lb* entrioce of ibe AxstrlAa trtwp* into Floroiee-, 
Ocovslns's Com CsaM IVinJaOT, PI. It. 

VM 
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eastern Tuscany, generously ludcd uith money and pro- 
^sions by the municipalities, and loudly welcomed by the 
populace, sometimes with the strange cry Viva Garibaldi, 
Re d' Ilalia, yet all the while bitterly disappointed at 
the absence of recruits. But the young men to whom he 
appealed vowed themselves to the service of their country 
in future years, and as he passed on he left the inhabitants 
of each little town devoted to the legendary hero who had 
ridden tlirough their streets, drunk at their fountain, and 
spoken to the mothers and diildren thronging round him 
of the time to come when the motherland would need 
those young Uves. Stories of what he had said and done, 
passing from mouth to mouth, worked in secret for ten 
years, and prepared the season when Italy was indeed 
created by the irresistible impulse of all her populations. 
Although as a military operation the retreat was fore- 
doomed to failure, it served as a mission of political propa- 
ganda in the highest sense of the word. 

In this way they marched on through Cetona* and 
Sarteano, through Klontcpulciano, farnous for its wine and 
Its view of Lake Trasimene, through Torrita, with its pretty 
towers of red brick, through Bettolle and Fojano, right 
across the central plain of It^y. tramping to the monotonous 
chorus of frogs from the half-dried ditches that distribute 
the canalised waters of the Clanis among the vineyards — 
on towards the north'eastem mountain wall on which 
hangs Cortona. The Tuscan regular troops, who might 
have resisted their pass^^e of the plain, shrank away and 
let them pass, merely skirmishing with their scouts at 
Clusium. So, on July 21. they' reached the edge of the 
mountains and entered Castiglione Fiorentino. 

Now that his extravagant hope of rousing Tuscany to 
W2T had been dissipated. Garibaldi determined to strike 
the highest ridges of the Apennines, descend 

■ See ^(ap VI. at end of book for tUs Chapter. At Cetona the Gari- 
baldians were quartered In booses, fv the first Ume since Rome. Here, 
too, Anita tbanged her man’s dress for a woman’s. 
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higher Apennines, to recruit his tired troops in the cliief 
city of tlic district. Ho also Iiopcd, by this move on Arezzo, 
to deceive Paumgarten’s men once more, and draw tiicm 
westward, for he feared lest tlicy should march from Pe- 
rugia up the Tiber valley, and cut off his retreat at San 
Scpolcro, near whicli point lie would have to pass on his 
way to the Adriatic. 

Arrived in front of the walls of Arezzo, the tired patriots 
underwent a cruel disappointment. The gates were closed 
in their faces by the officials of the Moderate party, backed 
by quiet citizens afraid of Austnan vengeance. The 
energetic GonLilonicrc of Arezzo, the poet Guadagnoli, 
mannctl the walls with a few Tuscan regulars, and ninety 
invalided Austrian soldiers, while he improvised and armed 
a Civic Guard of 260 men, partly consisting of peasants 
called in from outside to keep down the city Democrats. 
Tlie latter, normally the strongest party in Arezzo, which 
had sent many volunteers to Lombardy in '48, tvere indig- 
nant at an act of inhospitality degrading to the reputation 
of their town in the annals of patriotism. Tbey attempted 
a revolt, but were suppressed, and many suffered long terms 
of imprisonment. Meanwhile, during the greater part of 
July 23, Garibaldi lay encamped in front of the walls, on tlie 
hill of Santa Maria, parleying in vain for an entry. His 
angry troops clamoured to ^ led to the assault, which 
could not have failed, but their cliief dreaded the scandal of 
a victory over Italians, especially as it might have been - 
followed by looting on the part of the undesirables in his 
army ; he also told Hoffstettcr that he did not wish to leave 
behind a number of wounded to be shot by the Austrians, 
and that he feared to be caught in a trap inside the town by 
the arrival of Paumgarten and Stadion. Indeed, at night- 
fall of the 23rd. Paumgarten’s troops were already dra\ving 
so near, that he was forced to hasten on his way up the 
road le iHin g to the Scopettone Pass. The failure to enter 
Arezzo had a demoralising effect on his men, who now felt 
too clearly that they were no more than fugitives. 
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central ridge of the Apennines — the Monte Luna, and the 
predpitous ascent to the Trabaria Pass, by which alone 
his hunted army could now hope to escape to the Adriatic. 

The spirals by which this road winds up the mountain', 
and the whole panorama of the valley below, were clearly 
visible from the old walled village of Citema, whose ruined 
keep c^o^vns an olive-clad hill, enclosed on three sides by 
tributaries of the Tiber. In this position, dominating the 
plain, and too strong to be stormed except by overwhelming 
numbers. Garibaldi remained for more than forty-eight 
hours, to reorganise and rest his exhausted troops, and 
prepare for the passage of the tvater-shed of Italy. From 
Citema hill, on the second day of the bivouac, he watched 
-the Austrian divisions, numbering many thousand men, 
pour one after the other into the valley bdow. Some came 
on his traces from Arezzo ; others, as he had feared, up 
the Tiber from Perugia : and finally, Stadion’s men began 
to enter from the opposite direction, behind Anghiari. 
He could observe the white columns crawling in different 
directions over the green plain, each ignorant of the other’s 
movements, but all as dear to him as pieces set out on a 
war map ; he could see the road climbing up the mountain 
wall on the further side of Tiber — a ladder to the foot of 
which he must attain by passing between these various 
hostile bodies ; and he was thus enabled to lay his plans 
according to what he saw himself, as well as by the reports 
of his outposts, who were watching and skirmishing all 
along the valley. 

Until the word to move 'vas given, the hours of repose 
were passed in pleasant quarters. Most of the troops 
were bivouacked inside the walled grounds of two small 
monasteries, situated upon the rid^ • of which Citema 
crowns the summit. The Cappuedni, a pretty little white 
building, is set in a laige garden that slopes half-way down 
the hill, where 

’ all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose.* 
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of their Staff on a map which did not show the great road 
up to the Bocca Trabaria, thou^ it was in full sight of 
Garibaldi at Citema. At its foot lies San Giustino, and he 
determined to reach that town by a secret march on the 
night of July 2(5-27. 

To effect this he had first to escape from the Austrians 
in Monterchi, and then to pass through thdr other armi» 
on the line of the Tiber, Tlie attention of the former 
was engaged by a false attack on Montcrchi during the after- 
noon of the 26lh, and by a screen of men left on Citema 
hill, while the main column secretly descended its steep 
northern slope and began to cross the plain in the falling 
dusk. Through the night they made a forced march to 
San Giustino, one,»division going round by the road and 
bridge of San Sepolcro, and the rest moving in a straight 
line acrces the sandy fords of the Tiber. In the poplar 
grove on its banks there was a struggle with the fat friars 
of Citema, who complained bitterly at the necessity of 
wading up to their Imees ; it had been thought prudent 
to take them along, because if left in Citema they would 
have found means to warn the Austrians in Monterchi of 
the escape of their common enemies. 

Marc^ng through the darkness, often in single file, 
by the narrow tiaclu of the vineyards and the rough fords 
of the streams, the army left bdiind — besides many baggt^e 
animals and much of their scanty stock of ammunition — 
a number of men who lost their rvay in the darkness, and 
were picked up in the follorving days by the Austrians. 
Many, when asked to what corps they bdonged, although 
they knew that death or torture was awarded to all who 
followed Garibaldi, confessed him to the drum-head court- 
martials as their ' chief and father.' Some were shot, and 
others flogged Nvith that revolting cruelty which did so 
much to turn against Austria the sjTnpathies of our country, 
happily forgetful that, fifty years before, she had hem 
guilty of the same form of wckedness in Ireland. 

At dawn of the 27th the column of retreat reached San 

9 
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In July the flowers of spring were gone, but cj’presses 
and stone pines, figs and fruit trees, besides oak, brush- 
wood, and exotic plants, gave that look of dark coolness 
in the midst of lucent heat which is the most prized of the 
beauties of Italy. Here Anita slept under a bower of 
evergreens. And here Garibaldi interviewed the patriots 
of the Tiber valley, who came up the hill to offer hun their 
services at no small risk to themselves. ' This time things 
have gone badly,’ he told a deputation from Cittii di Castdio, 

' but the blood shed at Rome will be productive, and I 
hope that in ten years at roost Italy will be free.' It was, 
in fact, not till September i860, that the Bersaglieri of 
Victor Emmanuel, set in motion by the victories of the rrf- 
shirts in Sicily, marched gaily do^'m this way to Perugia, 
amid the wild rejoiangs of the liberated people, who had 
never forgotten, and whose descendants never forget. 
Garibaldi's passage across their valley in July i8.(9> 

During the long encampment on Citema hill, some of 
the men looted in the rooms of the monasteries— almcst 
the only case of such misconduct that occurred during 
the Retreat Ugo Basri's tenhotnie was not altogether 
unsuccessful in consoling the victims, who received much 
sympathy from the officers when the fault was discovered. 

About a mile distant from Qtema lies Monterchi, 
another little town on a lower hill to the south. Here 
the Austrians lay m force, and Ganbaldi, watching from 
the garden of the ^ppoccini their preparations to attack 
or surround the Citema hill, and their guns planted against 
him, determined that it was time for him to be gone- 
Indeed, his escape northwards across the valley might be 
closed at any moment by the troops from Gtti di Cast^ 
and Anghiari, some of whom were already in the neigh" 
bouihood of San -Sepolcro. The forces of the Austrians 
within a few miles of Qtema were three or four times as 
numerous as his own, and their generals believed the®- • 
selves to have blocked every road by which he could escape 
out of the Uber valley ; this error arose from the dependence 
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of their Staff on a map whidi did not show the great road 
up to the Bocca Trabaria, thcn^h it was in full sight of 
Garibaldi at Citema. At its foot lies San Giustino, and he 
determined to reach that town by a secret march on the 
night of July 26-27. 

To effect this he had first to escape from the Austrians 
in Monterchi, and then to pass through their other armies 
on the line of the Tiber. The attention of the former 
was engaged by a false attack on Monterchi during the after- 
noon of the 26th, and by a screen of men left on Citema 
hill, while the main column secretly descended its steep 
northern slope and began to cross the plain in the faJlir^ 
dusk. Through the night they made a forced march to 
San Giustino, one/division going round by the road and 
bridge of San Sepolcro. and the rest moving in a straight 
line across the sandy fords of the Tiber. In the poplar 
grove on its banks there was a struggle with the fat friars 
of Citema. who complained bitterly at the necessity of 
wading up to their Imees; it had been thought prudent 
to take them along, because if left in Citema they \vould 
have found means to warn the Austrians in Monterchi of 
the escape of their common enemies. 

Maidung through the darkness, often in single file, 
by the narrow tracks of the vineyards and the rough fords 
of the streams, the army left behind — besides many baggage 
animals and much of their scanty stock of ammunition — 
a number of men who lost their way in the darkness, and 
were picked up in the following days by the Austrians. 
Many, when asked to what corps they belonged, although 
they knew that death or torture was awarded to all who 
followed Garibaldi, confessed him to the drum-head court- 
martials as their ' chief and father.* Some were shot, and 
others flogged with that revolting cruelty which did so 
much to turn against Austria the sympathies of our country, 
happily forgetful that, fifty years before, she had been 
guilty of the same form of wickedness in Ireland. 

At dawn of the 27th the column of retreat reached San 

9 
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Ciustino, but. too fatigued by the nii;ht march to begin 
at once the scaling of the great mountain, thej’ remained 
dunng the greater part of the day at the foot of the pai^. 
while the Auatnnns. only a few miles away, on three sid®. 
lelt them strangely unmolested. Tliis inactivity surprised 
tlic Italians then, and lias surpr* rd their historians since. 
The truth is tiiat Ganbaliii's rnemies, all thiougii 
were unduly afraid of lum, being deceived by his device 
into supposing him stronger than he was ; and at thH 
moment ihrir troops were utterly exliaustcd by the forced 
marches tliat had brought them from Pmigia, Arc«o, and 
Siena. But when all is said, the Austrian generals were 
very stupid, and the best excuse for their inaction at this 
crisis — namely, that they thought ' the bandit ’ could not 
escape because they did not know of the important road 
over the Bocca Trabaria— in itself shows by bow much they 
were inferior to their antagonist in personal activity ^ 
observation, as well a.s in the use of scouts. The AustrUa 
oSicers were well aware that he was more than a match 
for their chiefs ; as day by day they urged their tired 
over fresh niountains, they cursed and adnured the ma-a 
who led them such a dance. ' This devil,’ they said, to an 
Italian gentleman, ’ will lead us to Africa at least.' 

On July 27, after a long halt at San Ciustino, about 
2,000 men who still followed the desperate fortunes « 
Garibaldi began to mos'c up Uic road to the Bocca Trabaria 
by ' gigantic sjarals,' like those which join valley to vall^ 
in IloQstetter's fatherland. The Switzer, riding in front with 
the Stan, looked back to watch the amy winding up fmm 
below, * like a long beautiful snake,’ through the scattered 
oak copses, com-iiclds, and farms sprinkled over the st«P 
mount^ side. In the front Garibaldi rode beside Anita . 
— his white poncho streaming out on the mountain 
'Then came the few remaining lancers of Masina’s devoted 

squadron; then the baggage-mules, now reduced to f^y » 

and then, merving with delibetate steps, a majestic ® 
white bulls with long, curved horns, destined to be th- 
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provisions of the army on the foodicss mountains. Below, 
the red shirts of the Garibaldtan Legion, and still further 
do\Mi, the liglit summer suits of Forbes and his boy were 
^^s^ble among the darker uniforms of tlieir companions. 
At the bottom of all lay the broad, green valley, the scene 
of their night march, across which the last patrob and 
rcaipiard were hastening to the foot of the pass, and the 
white Austrian columns were still aimlessly in motion. Tlie 
site and nature of the hunted army, the driven cattle, the 
wild scenery Into whidi the war was being carried, the near 
prospect of death, were tlie same for Anita and Garibaldi, 
thb day, as when, nine years before, they bad ridden thus 
side by side in the Braiilian mountains, near the time of 
Menotti’s birth. NoUjing was changed, except that love, 
which then was young, was now rich in memory. 

After this first climb they traversed several miles of 
flat road along a high barren ridge, and night had fallen 
before they reached another spiral ascent. Wien they 
had mounted it they were on the top of the watcr-shed 
of Italy. Here, on the Bocca Trabaria, they slept at mid- 
night, though many watched from thirst and sorrow. 
Tlie carpet of primroses, crocuses, and blue squills, which 
beautify this remote place in spring time, had vanished wth 
the summer heats ; there was no sign of vegetation or of 
any living thing, but a hungry mnd was moaning among 
the rocks. All were glad when the dawn sprang up over 
the grey mountain-tops below them, and lighted their 
way down toivards tlie Adriatic. At first their road ran by 
a wooded gorge of one of the head-springs of the Metaunis, 
till after many miles the river opened into a broad valley, 
in the middle of which lay Sant’ Angelo in Vado. Entering 
its streets on the evening of July 28. they found, to their 
dbmay, blocking their further descent a short dbtance below 
the tottTi, another Austrian army under Ardiduke Ernest, 
whom D’Asprehad ordered np frmn Apeona, through Urbino, 
to cut off Garibaldi if by chance he should succeed in cross- 
ing the water-shed. ■ The Italians, who had been greatly 
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dated at the skill with «hich their leadi-r had extricated 
them from the TjUt \-aUcy, taw ihcrnwlves once more 
entrapfx-d. 

Retreat was impo^iiiblc, for the enemy were followRff 
them from l>chind, while on both sidiH the mountains sliut 
them m, and in front lay the new foe. But once more 
Garibaldi found a way overlooked l;y the slow Austrian 
ceneraLs. where, three minut«* walk Itrlmv Sant’ Angelo In 
Vado, a rough road diverges to the left, leading over the 
hills into the Foglia valley. Since the enemy, who would 
have had time to occupy the loot of this important pass. «- 
they had known of its existence, liad drawn them.<clves up 
a mile or so lower doism the Mctaunis, Ganbaldi on the 
morning of the agUi maclc a fal>e attack on their position, 
as if he intendotl to force their line, and under cover of this 
feint took the strategic turn to the left, and carried bi* 
column owr Uie lulls to Pian di Melcto. 

Again the Italians had escaped, but not quite unscathed. 
A rearguard of cavalry, left In Sant’ Angelo in Vado after 
the main column had started, were snrprivd by Hungarian 
hussars, following from the Tiber viUey, who galloped 
in under the unguarded western gatway, sabred the 
Republicans in the street, and dragged them out of the 
houses. It was a general massacre, no quarter being gis'W- 
Indeed, the murder of prisoners, if they belonged to Gari- 
baldi’s band, was the rule apipirovcd at the head-quarters in 
Florence by D'Aspre himself. A man-hunt was instituted in 
Sant’ Angelo and the surrounding hills, in which the peasants 
were forced to assbt by threats of burning their houses 
and crojB. In the town itself some of the soldiers were 
hidden, and afterwards smuggled away in disguise by 
patriotic dtizens, who risked their own bves by these acts 
of mercy. In all Sant’ Angelo there was only one man, 
a shoemaker, who turned false ; the poor fellow whom h® 
denounced was taken and shot ; but the tnutor, unable to 
endure the hatred of his feUow-towmsmen. went mad, an“ 
shortly died. 
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Meanwhile Garibaldi was struggling over into the 
Foglia valley ; the road wnds along a high ridge, whence 
the northern landscape in the direction of Monte Carpegna 
and San Marino becomes dearly visible. It is one of the 
strangest regions of Italy : the higher mountains, naked 
peaks and tables, rear themselves on the sky-line in fan- 
tastic fortress shapes, hard to distinguish, except by their 
size, from the works of man— the old robber castles perched 
on their summits. The aspect of the lesser hills, skeleton 
ridges, washed bare of soil and corrugated by the rain- 
torrents, baked by the sun into a hard white grey, TOth 
patches of brown or of sparse verdure, is well known in 
the backgrounds of Piero della Francesca and other 
painters of the Umbrian school. The broad valley bottoms 
are white as snow-drifts, being filled from side to side 
with the polished stones of the dried-up river courses. 
The olive is no longer seen ; thin vineyards and com are 
the only cultivation. Such was the country through 
which the Tyrolese sharpshooters followed on the heels 
of the Garibaldians from Sant’ Angelo in Vado to San 
Marino, killing all whom they caught, and sometimes treat- 
ing even the wounded with revolting brutality. They were 
kept off from the main column by a handfid of JIanara’s 
old Bersaglieri, commanded by Hugh Forbes in his top-hat, 
with a courage which won the admiration of his brother 
officers.* 

After passing Plan di Melelo. with its beautifully machi- 
colated castle, the array descended the Foglia for some 
miles ; the fatigues of tlie way were great, for the road was 
not, as it is now, supplied with bridges over the numerous 
torrent-beds that cross It. Towards evening on the 29th, 

• In some rough notes on the story of the retreat In the handwriting 
of Col. Forbes himself {Forbes MSS.) we read, immediately after the mention 
of St. Angelo t * G(aribaMi) looks for F(orb«s). Rods him Feor Guard- 
Go rest of retreat together to the camp. G. and F. eonlinne together 
with the last drapello of Rear Guard. Such is tbo spirit which animated 
both, instead of the petty jealousy which *0 frequently reigns between the 
Chiefs of the same army.’ 
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Garibaldi turned to the left out of the Foglia %‘aUey, mardied 
up the goi^c of the Apsa, and reached Slaccrata Feltria, 
which rises on the edge of the dried-up torrent. 

The troops could scarcely drag themselves along for 
weariness, but the enemy were too close to allow of any 
halt at Maccrata, except to eat the food prorided by the 
friendly inhabitants. Affairs were indeed getting desperate. 
Bueno, the commander of the cavalry, Garibaldi’s South 
American comrade of the longest standing — a countryman 
and old friend of Anita— had sold himself to the pursuing 
Austrians, and passed over to the Emperor's service: 
unlike MQUer, who had deserted a week before, he was of 
no military value except for his courage in a diargc ; but 
Aidta, and Garibaldi felt that a link with their romantic 
past had been most cruelly cait. Next, some of the Italian 
officers fled from the doomed army and took refuge in the 
territory of San Marino. The morale of the 1,500 men 
who still held together was seriously undermined, and a 
general dispersion was cot unlikely. Archduke Ernest 
was dose on them to south and cast, Stadion's men were 
pouring over the hills to the west behind Monte Carpegna, 
and Hahne, from Bologna, was hastening down the Via 
Emilia and tcrtvards San Leo to cut them off from the 
north. \Vith his disheartened and exhausted troops. 
Garibaldi saw that he could no longer hope to capture 
a large port on the Adriatic and embark with 1.500 men 
for Venice. He therefore determined, from information re- 
ceived at Maccrata, to make for the neutral territory of 
the Republic of San Marino. 

And so again, without a rest, they sta^ered on through 
the midnight ftom Maccrata up the head-waters of the 
Apsa to the Convent of Pietra Rubbia, standing at the foot 
of the naked mass of the Carpegna mountain that blocks 
the head of the valley. Hence, on the 30th, utterly 
hausted by the extraordinary exertions of the day before, 
they turned north and 'crossed a high moor covered with 
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■ the Yorkshire fells, and so reached the hills snirounding 
the upper waters of the Conca. In front of them rose 
the fantastic rock fastness of Monte Copiolo, shado%ving the 
large village of Villagrande, built 2,700 feet above the sea. 
Here they turned north-eastwards towards San Marino by 
the grass tracks that lead along the wooded ridge of the 
Serra Bniciata. In this remote and sylvan solitude night 
again overtook the straggling column : the difficulties of 
finding the roadless way were great, and only Garibaldi’s 
extraordinary personal exertions saved the rear from being 
lost in the darkness. At length tlie moon shed her light 
aniong the dwarf oak-trees of the mountain, and the tired 
soldiers flung themselves down and slept. But their chief 
never closed his eyes. 

When they awoke they could see, five miles away across 
. the chasms and cleft ridges of the hiUs, the City of Refuge, 
the Republican towers and precipices of San Marino, reared 
high in heaven against the morning sun. 



CHAPTER XIV 

SAN MARINO AND CFSENATICO, JOtV SI-AOCUST I 

* And inanT ■ dtadfl. 

Like rocks which fire Ulti out ot the flat deep. 

Arose In laeml Ilalp, 
rrosrnlatt o'er the leini>e«tiH>us sea 
0( klap, and pnests, and slaves, in lower-erowiied maietce.' 

SitSLur: Oi* to L&frtr. 

The Republic of San Slarino, when Garibaldi drew near its 
borders, was, as it is to-day, the sole surNivor of the innu* 
TRcrable sovereign cities whidi nursed the Ircc and vigorous 
life of MedLxv^ Italy: It had eulJived a hundred more 
splendid sister cities, partly because the peasants who tilled 
the rugged sides of the Monte Titano had never flccumubtcd 
the wealth that tempts the invader, and still more because 
the market town, which serves as capital to this rural com- 
munity, is enclosed by the walls of a virgin fortress of im* 
mense natural strength. The last serious attempt on its 
independence bad been made, in 1739. by the famous 
Coronal Albcroni, then Papal Legate in the Romagna. 
It was the only Italian State which Napoleon spared and 
befriended. 

On the edge of the precipice facing the Adriatic, 2,437 
feet above the sca-level, stand the highest towers of San 
Marino, and from their lose the diff falls sheer away for yw 
feet. Down below, the twelve miles of undulating, fertile 
country that descend to Rimini on the i»ast ; the stony 
bed of the Marccchia river, a straight, broad, white ban 
through the vineyards ; the ships at sea, and the t^tis 
along file shore, are all vislbie. as in a bird's-eye view, from 
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the rock of the freemen. On the land side, the Monte 
Titano falls away only less steeply than to sea%vard, and 
the western view ranges far over gnarled mountains and 
tom ravines, among which rises the frowning fortress of 
San Leo, the Papal dungeon where the arch-quack 
Cagliostro breathed his last, and where many a Car- 
bonaro has languished for Italy and freedom, and 
left neither name nor memory. Through this wild 
region, on Jidy 30, 1849, Garibaldi was coming from the 
south, wth the Archduke Ernest at his heels ; Holzer ^vas 
approaching from the south-west, and Hahne, unknown 
to Garibaldi, from the north. Distant glimpses of all these 
hosts might have been caught from time to time from the 
piazza of San Marino, where the fathers of the city were 
anxiously on the watdi, divided between desire to be- 
friend the Roman Republicans and anxiety to preserve 
their ovm State from the vengeance of the reactionary 
powers, to whom it had for many years been notorious as 
the place of refuge for the persecuted Liberals of the 
Romagna. 

The arrival of mounted Garibaldian deserters had first 
warned the little community that danger was in the air. 
Then, early on July 30, a messenger from Garibaldi rode 
up the winding ascent of the Titano, and announced that 
his chief intended to pass through the neutral territory ; 
to which the Captain-Regent, Bclzoppi. replied that if 
he did so he would violate his principles by endangering 
the existence of a Republic, and would not help himself, 
because the Sammarinesi could see from the rock that 
their dominions were already surrounded on all sides by 
Austrians. 

The next ambassador was Ugo Bassi himself, who 
arrived late on the night of the 30tli. Having received 
the same reply from the Regoicy. coupled with a friendly 
offer to feed the troops at the boundaries of the Republic, 
the red-shirted friar began to wander disconsolately about 
the streets of the frightened town. looking out for some- 
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where to sleep, until at last ' a true Republican/ Loreioo 
Simondni, drew him into his cafe. This house, which 
became the scene of memorable events during the next 
thirty hours, stands dose to the western gate, and overlooks 
the outer wall of the dty, in which convenient position 
it had often scr\-ed its generous o^vner to entertain and 
expedite fugitive Liberals and Carbonari of the enslaved 
provinces belcrw. Afl« a mndi-needed supper, Ugo 
Bassi went to the window and looked out at the moonlit 
mountains. Suddenly he started back in horror, for he 
had seen the watch-fires of Hahne’s men stretched along 
the hillside below San Leo. ‘ My God,' he cried, ‘ the 
General is caught between two fires ; he is lost. But 
we must save him.’ Sitting down at once he wrote to 
Garibaldi warning him that he was headed off by yet another 
army from the northward, and the good Simencinl, with 
the unoffidal aid of the Secretary of State, found an en- 
thusiastic and capable messenger, named Baida, who in the 
darkness of the night picked out the rugged and difficult 
way across the slopes of Monte Tassona to Garibaldi's 
presence, and gave him Ugo Bassi's letter. Warned thus 
before daybreak that he could no longer pass along outside 
the western boundary of the Republic unless he wished to 
fall into the midst of Hahne’s troops. Garibaldi, if he still 
entertained any doubt, saw that he had no alternative but 
to enter uninvited the territory of San Marino and throw 
himself on the mercy of its citizens.* 

Therefore, at earliest daylight of July 3r. his troops 
resumed their march along the ridge of the Serra Bruciata, 
and then turtiing north over the slopes of Monte Tassona. 
made straight for the lowers of San Marino. Garib^di 
rode on in front to expl^ his action to the authorities, 
and arrived on the piazza of the town about eight o’clock. 
In the Hall of Audience he was publicly received by Belzopp* 
and his coUe^^es. 

• It U Impossible to »»y tor oert*!^ whether the letter did fuert 
eoiLSm Guibalil! in a pievioQS rcK^UoD. 
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* Citiyen-Regcnt/ said the General, ' my troops, pursued by 
superior numbers of Austrians, and exhausted by the privations 
.they’have endured among tJ« mountains and precipices, are 
no longer in a condition to fight ; it therefore became necessary 
to cross your border to obtain bread and a ^e^v hours' repose. 
They sh^ lay down their arms in your Republic, where tie 
Roman war for the independence of Italy now comes to an end. 
I come among j*on as a refugee ; receive me as such.’ 

' Welcome to the refugee,' answered Bclzoppi. ‘ General, 
this hospitable land receives you.’ 

It was then and there agreed that the Government 
of San Marino should mediate with the Austrian com- 
manders, to secure the safety of all who laid down their 
arms. 

^Vbile this interview was taking place, Garibaldi’s column, 
still several miles away, crossed the bare slopes of Monte 
Tassona by stony lanes, passed through the village of 
Castello, and at length reached, at the foot of Monte Titano, 
the ravine which divides the territories of Pope and Re- 
public. Here, on the steep slopes, the little cannon got 
into difficulties, and since Ae men were unwilling to leave 
their favourite behind, and Garibaldi was absent in San 
Marino, a long delay took place, during which the advanced 
guard of Hahne's men fell upon their flank. A large part 
of the demoralised soldiers fairly fled up the Monte Titano ; 
but Anita, as soon as she heard the first shots, rede to the 
point of danger, looking for her husband, and crying, 

‘ Where is Peppino ? ' * With the help of Forbes, she rallied 
a strong rearguard an'd checked the Austrian pursuit, until . 
the white mantle w|a seen floating along the hillside above, 
and Garibaldi came gaHoping baxdc down the spirals of the 
road, meeting and rallying the fugitives as he came. \Vhen 
he had restored such order as ^ras possible, the remnants of 
the army, some 1,500 men in all, proceeded together up to 
the dty of refuge. But the little cannon, which they bad 
dragged with such pains and pride over so many mountain 
* A e<»Bmoa sbbceviatiaa tor Ciuseppe. 
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paths anil river beds, the whole. w,ay from Rome, tvas left, 
fallen, at th.* bottom of the last ravine. 

And so, about mtd-day, they reached the summit of the 
Titaao. a band of veritable tcfuRecs. The confusion of 
their ranks and the sneiety of their oniforms, the ponchos, 
the red shirts, the cocks' fcatlitrs, the top-hats, formed 
a strange medley. There were cavalrymen limping along 
on foot, infantry and wounded on horseback : pale-faced 
boys who had thrown away their arms in the last skirmish, 
strong met\ fainting with every kind of artguUh and «- 
baustion. The citizens, moved to deep compassion, vied 
wiUi each other in supplying the wants of the army- R 
was quartered in the Cappuedni convent on the road 
outside the walls, where all. especially the svounded. 
treated with the utmost kindness by the non-political Wars 
of San Marino. On the steps of this convent Garibaldi wt 
down and wrote the last Order of the Day i— 

‘ ItcpCTUc OP Sah Marino. 

' Order e/ Ihe Day, July 31 , l8t9» * ^■*** 
SotniPRS,— We have rcach<Nt the land of refuge, we 
ewe the best behaviour to o«jr generous hosts. We. too. have 
earned the consideration due lo persecuted misfortune. 

* Trom this moment forward I release my compinioM from 
all obligation, and leave you free to return to private life. But 
remember that Italy most not continue in ahame, and that it 
is better to die than to live as slaves of the foreigner. _ 

• CARinAtnr.’ 

That afternoon and evening the authorities of San 
Marino busily negotiated with Archduke Ernest 
safety of their guests, and, after some bargaining, obtains 
the offer of terms whldi would not have been unreason^® 
if there had been any scenrity for their fulfilment. 
Italians were to suTrender thdr arms to the San Mann««. 
who were to hand these over to the Austrians, 
disarmed men were to be allowed to return safely to th 
homes. Garibaldi and his wife were to take ship for America. 
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But these conditions were not to hold good unless they were 
ratified by Gorzkowski, Governor-General of the Cavalry 
resident at Bologna, to wiiom the whole question was 
referred. This delay, which left all to the mercy of a cruel 
man, was eagerly seized on by Garibaldi and his Stafi as 
a sufficient reason for breaking off negotiations, upon which 
they had entered most unwillingly and only for the sake of 
their followers. That same night, at a Coundl of War held 
in Simondni's cafi, the faces of those present lit up with joy 
when it was decided to refuse the terms, for Garibaldi was 
thus set free to seek Venice with a small body of volunteers, 
leaving the bulk of his disbanded army to the good offices 
of the friendly Republic. But the decision was not at once 
made kno\vn. Since the faithful few would have to steal 
through the Austrian lines on the Marecchia before day- 
light, secrecy was essential ; it would have been fatal to 
arouse the main body of the troops, who were sleeping on 
the road between the Cappucdnl and the town gate, and 
equally fatal to warn the authorities of San Marino, who were 
bound to prohibit the setting forth of an armed force from 
their dominions. It was. therefore, not till the birds were 
flown that the Regency received the following note, hastfly 
written in pencil 

* Citizen Representatives of the Repnblic, — Tlie conditions 
imposed by the Austrians are unacceptable ; and therefore 
we will evacuate your territory. — Yours, G. Gakibalui.* 

This laconic statement of facts, scribbled in the hurry 
of preparation for the dangerous sortie, was some^vhat 
brusque, but Garibaldi ^vas deeply grateful to the San 
ilarinesi, and alwaj'S spoke in warm terms of his debt 
to 'those excellent Republicans* and 'generous hosts.' 
^Vhether his departure with the other notorious Republican 
chiefs, such as Bassi and Cicenncchio, whose H\ts neither 
Austria nor the Papacy would willingly spare, made it 
more likely, or less, that the renuunder of the troops would 
be well treated, it is difficult to dedde. Probably, in 
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leaving the aimy, which he had already disbanded, to obtdn 
what terms it could for itself, he by no means betrayed its 
interest. But one thing is beyond all doubt. It ^vas no 
coup de ihidtre, but an act of heroism requiring iron nerves 
and fortitude of mind, for the man who had been in com- 
mand night and day during the whole siege and retreat, 
^d who during the last forty-eight hours had not dosed 
IS eyes, to start out once more from a haven of present 
r«t and at least of posrible salvation, and face again a sea 
of immediate hardship and danger, in the hope of penetra- 
ting into Venice so as to share in its last, hopeless defence. 

Late at night (July 31) the preparations for departure 
were made by the band of friends who were in the secret, 
gathered in the cafe Sinioncini, and round the dty gate. 
G^baldi supped with Qceniacduo, Ugo Bassi, and Anita, 
who was showing grave signs of illness. He implored her. 
to r^ain among the kindly Republicans, in a house whose 
iMabitants were ^eady treating her with tenderness and • 
affection. ‘ In vain ; that resolute and noble heart, Indig* 
UMt at ^ my remonstrances on this subject, silenced me 
at last with the words : *' You want to leave me." * 

It was dose on midnight. Garibaldi was sitting on 
a stone outside the cafe, reading his map by the light of a 
iMtem, and from lime to time questioning three peasants 
of the Monte Titano, who stood reverently before him. He 
was smoking a dgar, and listening mth his usual quiet 
mannCT to their replies as to the exact posiUon of the 
Ai^trian forces that surrounded the borders of the Republic. 
His officers were standing round him. Suddenly he rose 
up. • \\'hoevcr wishes to follow me.’ he cried. ' I offer him ' 
fresh battles, sufferings and eefle ; treaties wth the for- 
«guer, never paili con lo ztranUro, non rnai.' So saying, 
be leapt on his horse, and rode out under the gateway ci 
^ Marino, which ought hy rights to have been dosed by 
the porter, had be not been in coDusion with Garibaldi. In , 
the next mmute everyone present had to determine whether . 
to go or stay. More than aoo devoted men. and one ad too 
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devoted woman, followed after him, and in silence they 
began to descend the great mountain, northwards, through 
the night. 

It was done so suddenly that even Ugo Bassi would 
have been left behind, had not Garibaldi remembered to 
ask for him at the gate. One of the officers went back to 
fetch the friar from the cafe, whence, in the hurry of de- 
parture, he forgot to take his collar and his writing materials ; 
they were found lying on his bod and preserved in San 
Marino with great veneration, after his martyrdom. 

\Vhen, early next morning, the remainder of the army 
awoke to find their leader gone, they picked up their 
weapons, and rushed after him down the road almost to 
the borders of the Republic. Th6ir next instinct was to 
return and occupy the citadel, and die defending it’ against 
the Austrians ; but, finally, their remaining officers and 
the dvic authorities brought them to reason, and induced 
them to surrender their arms. The negotiations with the 
Austrians were then resumed, and dragged on during the 
whole autumn, the victors securing the surrender of the 
arras, but giving only equivocal and ill-observed promises 
as to the treatment of the interned army. “Ihe good 
Sammarinesi spared neither efforts nor expense to help the 
poor fellows, gave them each a sum of money, and sent 
them off in d^ian clothes to their homes. Some went in 
large bodies, others in smaD groups, others alone. Some 
were seized, flogged almost to death, and shut up for long 
terms in horrible prisons. Others were allowed to pass, 
and yet more got away by avoiding the enemy, as the cor- 
don of troops round the Republic was gradually relaxed. 

Meanwhile, between midnight and dawn. Garibaldi and 
his column had escaped through the Austrian blockade. 
Just outside the north-west comer of the territory of San 
.Marino, the bed of the Marecchia, almost dry in summer, 
but broad as the London Thames, lay athwart their course, 
and the moment of greatest d«iger was while they were 
stumbling in the darkness across this quarter of a mile of 
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white stones, pools, and sandbanks, between two bodies 
of Austrians, at Pietracuta above, and Veracchio below 
the point of their passage. But again the enemy came up 
too late — only in time for his cavalry to skinnish with the 
rearguard under Forbes, Hoflstetter, and Ugo Bassi.* 

Once across the Marecchia, the Garibaldians had little 
cause to fear being overtaken that nighL Climbing the 
high mountains on the further bonk by mule tracks, they 
stumbled on till dawn, up and down the sides of terrific 
ravines sudx as that of the Uso, by stony, breakneck paths 
of the nature of dried watercourses, difficult in the day- 
time, and impossible at night to ordinary soldiers. At 
Garibaldi's side, constantly pointing out the invisible path, 
rode Zani, a workman of San Marino, who used sometimes 
to act as professional guide, and who had on this occasion 
volunteered for love to show the way over the northern 
mountains as far as the plain of the Romagna. Under 
these conditions not a few lost the column, and set oS alone 
to find their homes : Hoflstetter. left behind in a cleft of 
the Uso valley, sold Us horse, changed his clothes, and made 
off, e^er at length to quit the parched Apennines for the 
echoing torrents of the Alps, and to become, in the leisure 
and freedom of his native Zurich, the Xenophon of the 
Retreat from Rome. 

By the time the column touched a road once more, near 
the high-perched village ol San Giovanni in Galilea, the 
men were utterly exhausted ; but they were soon dieered 
by the rising sun, and reviv'ed by the fresh bread, wine, 
and water-melons sent out to them by the friendly towns- ' 
people of Sogliano. All that day (August l) they raced 
on, sometimes by roads along high narrow ridges, some- 
times by mule tracks across ravines, traversing hills that 
• Tb« Garibaldians dcscendn) Uonte Tltaao by the Aetjnayiva roaJ> 
and eroased lie Marecchia neat the pednt where the San Marino rlv«’ 
entCB it. If the Anstrians blochaSng the Republican territory bad kep* 
a body of men at the place where the San Slarino road and river deboocb 
together Into the Marecelda valley. Garibaldi could not have crossed tbeff 
Une without ^visg battle. 
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gradually became less ru^ed, re-entering the region of 
olives, and crossing the deep valley of the Rubiwn (Fiumi- 
dno)* through com and vines and fruit-trees. In the 
scattered hamlet of Musano they halted from one o'clock 
till three near the pretty little parish church, which the 
authorities afterwards ordered to be re-blessed, because 
Garibaldi and Anita had entered it.f Anita, who was 
rapidly growing worse, called all day most piteously for 
water. 

After Musano they regained the high road, and passed 
close by the town of Longiano, staggering along, stupid 
with fatigue Garibaldi himsdf had not slept for three 
nights and days. At about four in the afternoon they 
found themselves standing at cross-roads, on the very 
edge of the weary hUls. at a spot where the traveller sud- 
denly sees spread before him the plain in which Cassar 
crossed the Rubicon, and beyond it. only eight imles airay, 
the blue Adriatic dancing in the As they ^toj^ there 
gazing on the sea. the face ol Ganbaldt the saJor ht np m 
though he had arisen fresh from sleep, and hts eyes kmdled 
darHy in their strange fashion-t ^ 

An hour more, and they were m the fuU plain of the 
Eomagna, crossing at right angles the great higtavay of the 
Via Aemilia. When, late in the afternoon 
the village of Gatleo, Zani’s task vvas done ; he had led them 
safely off the hiUs. Garibaldi took his hand and said . 
•Goif-bye, dear Zani ; I thank you for year "'^k In 
ten years I hope to see yon again, -mth better fortune. 
The faithful guide went back to his shop nn the sunlit 
of the Titano, and in precisely ten yearn rime, came dom 
into the liberated Romagna to he welcomed by the hero 

. It U not quite certain wbelher the Uso or the numiciao b the 
eodent Rubicon, la either case, they crossed .t la the march from San 


t the parish priest himself befriended them. .... _j.vr 

t A memorial pillar and little grove now mark the spot. It U witWn 
haul^le of Lonpano. and qnlted^ to the high, sqaardy buUt \tUa 
Pasolini, which Is the most prominent landmaik ra the edge of the hills. 
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of the age, as one of those who had saved him in the hour , 

of need. 

From Gatteo they harried on, in growing weariness 
and excitement, through the darkening \’ineyards, past Sala, 
towards the sea. The goal of their extraordinary march of 
twenty-two Iiours from San Marino, was to be Cescnatico, 
where Garibaldi heard that there were many fishing boats 
and few Anstrians. The neighbouring municipalities were 
patriotic and active, as became Romagnuols. The Governor 
of Savignano sent false reports that Garibaldi was spending 
the night at Longiano, and so prevented the Austrians, who 
were thick along the Via Aemilia, from following to Cesena- 
tico until it was too late. The savage Gorzkowski, come 
from Bologna to Savignano to catch Garibaldi, was unable 
to find and shoot this splendidly lying governor, who had 
decamped, and so had to be content with kicking his sec- 
retary. 

It WM past ten at night, in the litUe town of Cesenatica 
The fishing fleet had come home and thirteen of the Sra* 
goaf, by wUch the inhabitants made their livelihood at 
sea, were lying in the canal (hat runs down the middle of 
the man street. ' The bragozzi arc the most picturesque 
boats that traffic on the lagoons,’ writes Mr. Horatio Brown, 
who can make such a statement with authority. 'It is 
the bra^ozii alone that carry upon their bows those wonder- ^ 
ful flying figures of fame blowing a trumpet in a swirl of 
drapery. Nothing can be prettier than to see them lyingj 
bow by painted bow, in a long, row.’ Even so they lay i® 
Cesenatico that night. Their dyed saik, which had shone 
in the daylight, sheets of scariet and safiron, orange, brown 
and white in curious patterns, were furled and muffled in 
darkness. The tired owners were fast asleep in the houses 
on both sides of the canal ; half a dozen white-coats were 
dozing or playing cards with guttural exclamations in the.- 
guard-house, and a few I^pal Carabineers were similarly - 
off the watch in another barrack. The street and the little 
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square, and the masts of the sleeping ships in the midst, 
were WTappcd in peace and darkness, when suddenly the 
silence was broken by a clatter of horsemen, the voice of a 
leader, men dismounting and hammering at doors and 
scattering in all directions on their errands. The guards 
were dragged, dazed and half-awake, out of their quarters 
into the square (where Garibaldi’s statue stands to-day) ; 
some of the desperate band were for shooting the officer 
of Carabineers — a man named Screni — lest he should give 
information after flicy had gone ; but since Ugo Bassi 
pleaded for his life, and Garibaldi would not hear of imi- 
tating Austrian methods of warfare, it was decided to take 
the prisoners on the voyage. 

And now the serious work of embarkation began. The 
fishermen of Cesenatico were hauled out of bed, sulky and 
sleepy, to take an uncnthuriastlc part Id the commandeering 
of their own boats ; the munidpal authorities were brought 
into action, and the town was ransacked for ropes and pro- 
visions. The thirteen bragoui were towed down the half- 
mile of canal that joins the town to the shore, as far as the 
harbour entrance, which consists of two piers, buflt of 
wood-piles and stones, carrying the canal out into the sea. 
So far all had gone well : but here, as Garibaldi %vTites in 
his Memorie, fortune ceased any longer to favoxir him that 
night. 

' There had been a violent squall from the sea, and the 
breakers were so heavy in the mouth of the port that it was 
almost impossible for vessels to put out. 

‘ ' Here I found the advantage of my seamanship. It was 
absolutely necessary that we should leave the port ; day was 
at hand, so were the Austrians, and no retreat was open to us 
except by sea. 

. * I went on board each of the hragotxi, had ropes fastened 
to two kedge-anchors lashed together, and tried to get out 
of the harbour in a small boat, in order to drop the anchors 
’ and warp the bragozti out. Our first attempts were fruitless. 
In vain we sprang into the sea, to push the boat by force of 
arm through the breakers ; in vain we encouraged tte rowers 
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with cheering words and many promises. Only after repeated 
and laborious attempts did we succeed in carrying the anchors 
to the proper distance and sinking them. As. having let down 
the anchors, we returned to the harbour, gradually letting out 
the ropes as we went, the last one, being thin and made of 
inferior hemp, parted, and we bad to do the whole of the work 
over again Such mishaps were enough to dnve a man crary- 
At last I was obliged to return to the fishing-boats, and get 
fresh ropes and fresh anchors , and all this with a sleepy and 
nnwiUing crew, who could be made to move at all — not to speak 
of doing the neces-sary work— only by means of blows with the 
flat of our swords. At last we tried once more, and this time 
succeeded in taking out the anchors as far as was needful.' 

In these prolonged operations of ' svarping out,’ Gan- 
baldi took the most arduous part upon himself, plunging 
through the breakers to shove out the little boat with the 
kedge-anchots on board, and diving into the sea to fasten 
thent. While he was engaged In this latter operation, 
Us companion, unable to keep the boat still, dropped 
away from him, but saw him. when he had fastened the 
anchors, swim back with case through the stormy water 
and, as dawn was breaking, leap Into the boat. ‘ like a sea* 
god,' ‘ shaking out his long locks nilh a rigorous motion 
of the neck.' He was in his own element once more, and 
the and journeying, and strain of so many days and 
nights, seemed to have had no effect upon his iron fr^c-^ 

Tor seven bouts Anita sat by the shore, faint and m 
great pain, but propped up so as to watch her husband at 
his work. Half a mile away, at the inland entrance of the 
town, Hugh Forbes had thrown up a street barricade 
against the Austrians, who were experted at every moment 
throughout the long agony of delay. TTiere he stood, wid* 
the rearguard, until all the rest were aboard.* He and his 

• The Mayor of Cnvnalieo, in ib report, declared 

to send word to Cesena during the night, * bot all was useless, a* the Ga^ 
baldiaas had stopped up sU the exits liam the town, having also barricaded 
the roads out of the place with carts, tables, benches, and other 
In this way they held the town UQ hall-pact si* this raomiflg' 
borne out by Forbes himself, who says that be concealed two men in 
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white top-hat deserve a pJace in the Garibaldian epic. The 
forerunner of Peard, Dunne, and others of our countrymen 
who won names for themselves under the great Italian in 
less calamitous times, Forbes professed the faith ten years 
too soon for prudence and respectability, and so earned 
nothing but detraction, besides an excellent chance of being 
set up against a wall and shot. He was by no means a 
perfect character, but he appeared at his best in 1849. 

At last, between half-past six and eight in the morning, 
the hragotzi with the men on board had been ‘ warped out^ 
into the open sea, and all %vas ready for departure. Garib^dh 
not without emotion, kissed the forehead of the horse that had 
carried him so far and so well, and gave him to a patriot of 
Cesenatico uith the words ; ‘ Do what you will with^him, 
but never let him pass into the hands of the Austrians. 

And so they set sail for Venice ; about an hour later the 
Aiistrians entered the little tovm. 


'The day was already somewhat advanced when we left 
Cesenatico; the weather had turned fine, and the wind was 
favourable. If I had not been so distressed by ^e situation of 
my Anita, who was in a deplorable state of sufiering. I might 
have said that our condition— having overcome » many diffi- 
culties, and being on the way to salety-coul^ caUed for- 
tunate. But my dear wife's suffenngs were too ^ 

greater still was the misery caused by my own inability to 

the stress of weather, and the ffifficulti^ 
encountered in getting out of Cesenatico. I tod 

SSSfin a strange* iUage. where we had taken i^bit^ts 
by sunrise, he had procured but 

wHch were distributed among the differe nt boats. . 

of tveryone rilher leaving or approaching the tov,-a. Forbes b^ 
b^or this device the Austrians would have got news, and 
SaM and all his men would have been eaoght during the ■warping 
out,* and destroyed. 
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with cheering words and many 3>ronuscs. Only after repeated 
and laborious attempts did we succeed ia carrying the anchors 
to the proper distance and siakuig them. As, having let down 
the an^ors, we returned to the harbour, gradually letting out 
the ropes as we went, the last one, being thin and made of 
inferior hemp, parted, and we had to do the whole of the work 
over again. Such mishaps were enough to drive a man crary- 
At last I was obliged to return to the fishing-boats, and get 
fresh ropes and fresh anchors ; and all this with a sleepy and 
unwilhng crew, who could be made to move at all — not to speak 
of doing the necessary work — only by means of blows with the 
flat of our swords. At last we tried once more, and this time 
succeeded in taking out the anchors as far as was needful.' 

In these prolonged operations of ' warping out,’ Gari- 
baldi took the most arduous part upon himself, plunging 
through the breakers to shove out the little boat mth the 
kedge-anchors on board, and diving into the sea to fasten 
them. While he was engaged in this latter operation, 
his companion, unable to keep the boat still, dropped 
away from him, but saw him, when he had fastened the 
anchors, swim back with ease through the stormy water 
and, as dawn was breaking, leap into the boat, ' like a sea- 
god,’ 'shaking out his long locks with a vigorous motion 
of the neck.’ He was in his own element once more, and 
the vigil and journeying, and strain of so many daj’s and 
nights, seemed to have had no effect upon his iron frame. ^ 
For seven hours Anita sat by the shore, faint and in 
great pain, but propped up so as to watch her husband at 
his work. Half a mile away, at the inland entrance of the 
town, Hugh Forbes had thrown up a street barricade 
against the Austrians, who were expected at every moment 
throughout the long agony of delay. There he stood, with 
the rearguard, untU all the rest were aboard.* He and his 
• Tte Mayor of Cesraalico, in hH olficiil report, declared Ibat ke 
to tend word to Cesenn during Ute • bat all was nseless, as 
baltUans bad stopped up alt the exits Irora the town, having also 
the roads out of the place iritb carts, tablet, benches, and other 
In Ibis way they held the town till balf-past six tbU momlBg.* 
borne out by Forbes bimscU, who says that be eooeealed luv - 
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white top-hat deserve a place in the Garibaldian epic. The 
forerunner of Peard, Dunne, and others of our countrymen 
who won names for themselves under the great Italian in 
less calamitous times, Forbes professed the faith ten years 
too soon for prudence and respectability, and so earned 
nothing but detraction, beades an excellent chance of being 
set up against a wall and shot. He was by no means a 
perfect character, but he appeared at his best in 1849. 

At last, between half-past six and eight in the morning, 
the hragoz2i with the men on board had been warped out 
into the open sea, and all was ready for departure. G^bddi, 
not without emotion, kissed the forehead of the horse that had 
carried him so far and so well, and gave him to a patnot of 
Cesenatico with the words : ‘ Do what you wiU wth him, 
but never let him pass into the hands of the Austn^. 

And so they set sail for Venice ; about an hour later the 
Austrians entered the little town. 


' ‘The day was already somewhat advanced when we left 

Cesenatico ; the weather had turned fine. 

favourable. If I had not been so datressed by 

my Anita, who was in a deplorable state of suSermg. I imght 

have said that our condition-having overcome » 

ciilties, and being on the way to s^ety— cou . 

tunate. But my dear wife's suffennp were t<« 

greater still was the misery caused by my ovm inability to 

the stress of weather, and the d^ulto 
encountered in getting out of Cese^tico. I had 

a“uid ? rt 

enti^t^ It ^ villafte where we had taken the inhabitants 

■which were di stributed among the difierent boats. 

' ■' . »>i» sratries. on every road leading out of the 

ambush. Ihe sentries between them secured the 

^tverycme either leaving or approaching the tosm. Forbes Nh 
arr^ of e Austrians would ba\-e got nesps, and 

G*^al^»nd Ws men woold have been caught during the 'warping 
cut,' and destroyed. 
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* Tlie chief thing wanting was water, and my poor suffering 
wife was tormented by a feverish thirst— no doubt one of the 
symptoms of her illaess — I too was thirsty, worn out as I was 
by the night's work : and we had very little drinking-water. 
AH the rest of that day (August 2 ) we coasted along the Italian 
side of the Adriatic, at a certain distance oS shore, with a 
favourable wind. The night, when it came, was most beautiful. 
The moon was full,* and it was with a terrible misgiving that 1 
watched the rising of the mariner’s companion, contemplated 
by me so often with the reverence of a worshipper. Lovelier 
than I had ever seen her before, but for us, unhappily, too 
lovely — the moon was fatal to us that night. East of the point 
of Goro lay the Austrian squadron ' 

« Foil moa a wm oa Augost 4 (we Almanacs of 



CHAPTER XV 

THE DEATH OF ANITA 

. ■ *1 cannot count the yeais. 

Tbit foo will tMok, like inei 

' The cup of blood and tens. 

Ere she to you appears !— 

lialta, iUlia shall b« fr$« [ 

* You dedicate your Eves 

To ber, and you will be 
The food on which she thrive*, 

TUI her great day arrive* 

Italia, ilatia shaU hs ftn t 

' * She aska you but for faith ! 

Your f^tb In her takes she 
As draughts of heaven's breath, 

Amid defeat and death >— 

tUilia, Italia shall he fret t' 

CEOKCe HsREWin (Ftftorfa, chap, xxi ). 

In that extreme north-eastern angle of the Romagna 
formed by the Adriatic and the Po. lies the lagoon distnct 
of Comacchio, a southern counterpart to the more famous 
r^on round Venice to the north of the great river. Al- 
though its islands, marshes, and strips of sandy soil are 
seldom \’isited by tourists from Ravenna, owing to some 
difficulty of access, it has, for all who reach it, a fascination 
and beauty of its own. Comacchio, like a diminutive 
Venice, rears its tall red towers out of the middle of the 
inland sea, upon which it seems to float, a princess of 
the waters. Canals run through some of the principal 
streets, and the island city is joined by a narrow causeway 
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road, across the lagoon.* to Ferrara and the western main- 
land on one side, and to the little port town of Magnavacca 
on the other. The district whicti included Comacchio and 
the neighbouring citj of Ravenna was noted as a nursery . 
of brave men, and its peasants, boatmen and fishermen, fine 
f^ows as any in the Rmnagna, were good patriots and 
Liberals, alike when BjTon dwelt in their midst, and when 
Garibaldi enlisted his life to their keeping. 

The leading dtizen of Comacchio, in 1848-49, was 
Nino -f Bonnet, the owner of a good deal of land round the 
la^n, and a man of great influence with all classes, except 
wlh the Papal Governors of the country. In November 
*848.1 he had taken a leading part in rousing Comacchio 
to defend Masina and his lancers against the Government 
troo^ sent from Ferrara by Rossi and Zucchi, had gone' 
the length of erecting a barricade and a battery on the 
cause^vay over the lagoon, and had even fired the cannon 
to warn off the advandng column. In the following 
week, at Ravenna, he had seen Garibaldi and been taken 
into his counsels while the Legion was forming, and had, 
as he tells us. been won to a lifelong devotion by ' the air 
of nobility and heroism which radiated from that manly 
wuntenance.' Since then eight months had gone by. 
during which two of Bonnet's younger brothers had fought, 
and one of them had died, under Garibaldi at Rome ; while 
a third, named Celeste, was with Nino in Comacchio during 
the eventful first days of August 1849. 

Nino Bonnet, secretly informed by his Liberal ' con- 
lederatra of Garibaldi’s inarch through San Marino to 
take ship for Venice, was strolUng along the seashore near 
Magnavacca on the evening of August z, with an anxious 
lye on the eastern horizon, when he descried, by the last 

• In Map VI. at the end of Uie book, whleb must be used for this 
Chapter, the breadth of the cansewav canrvinjr the road has been inevi- 
tabt.'eiaggeraied. 

t Short tor Gioacchino (Joachhi^, a ooentnon name, espedallr in patri- 
otic Italian families at this period, in LcBonr of Joachim Mural. 

t See pp. 85, 86 above. 
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light of day, the red and orange sails of a fleet of hragozzi 
in the offing, running before a favourable wind for Venice. 
He knew at once who must be on board, and he knew also, 
from his friends in Venetia, that an Austrian squadron 
was cruising off the mouths of the Po. With sombre fore- 
bodings he stood and gazed, until darkness rose out of 
the sea to blot the view ; then, returning to his house in 
Comacchio, he flung himself down in his clothes, not to sleep, 
but to lie nervously listening for what he most dreaded to 
hear. Shortly before midnight the distant boom of cannon 
from the sea sent him leaping from his bed, and in a few 
minutes he was driving like a madman, back along the 
causeway to Magnavacca, in his little biroccino.* Arrived 
at the mouth of the harbour, wWch, like that of Cesenatico, 
consists of two piers carrying the canal out into the surf, he 
found the population of Magnavacca and 150 Austrian and 
Papal soldiers crowded on the mole, straining their eyes 
over the disturbed and moonlit surface of the sea. But 
nothing could be made out beyond the breakers except an 
occasional flash, always follow^ by the sullen roar of a cam 
non. As the night grew grey, more and more troops poured 
davm to the beach, and the excitement became intense, 
as the people and their foreign oppressors watched together, 
but with such different feelings, the veiled spectacle of the 
tragedy that was enacting on the waters. .... 

■ At sunrise, experienced mariners in the crowd by the 
pier could distinguish that most of the bragozzt bad ^ 
captured, but that three of them were running for shore 
some mHes north of Magnavacca. pursued by pinnaces and 
long-boats If Bonnet had now remained inactive, or if 
the Austrian commandant had at once marched a part of 
his men noHhwards to cut off the fugitive as they landed 
as he certainly ought to have done, it is not likely that 
one of the men on board the three bragozzt would have 
survived to deUver Italy in years to come. But while 
• A light one-horse gig between two high wheels, mceh used oa the 
sandy tracks of the Ravenna and Comacchio district. 
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the officer kept his soldiers drawn up on the pier of Slagna- 
vacca — perhaps because he did not clearly perceive what was 
going on at sea — Bonnet, informed by an old salt of the real 
state of the game, drove his biroccino along the track that 
runs northward, a little inland, but parallel to the shore. 
After travelling thus for two or tlirec mUcs, till he svas 
out of reach of the Austrians, he sent on his confidential 
servant with the vehicle to await him at Cavahina fairo, 
and himself, lea\'ing the track, made his way down to the 
beach. As he emerged from among tlie sand-dunes on to 
the open shore, the first things that met hb eyes were the 
three bragpzzi, safely aground, half a mile further to the 
north, and a group of men disembarking from them and 
rapidly disappearing into the covert of the dunes, in 
s’ajrious directions. As he ran towards them along the hard 
sands by the water's edge, he saw the last two men ol 
the party wading through the surf from the fishing-boats, 
one of them carrying a woman in his arms. * It is be, 
it is he,’ the ruruier wbbpered to himself, straining every . 
muscle to reach them before they should follow the others 
and disappear among the dunes.* 

Among the men whom Bonnet had seen making ofi 
inland were Ugo Bass! and Ciceruacchio, to whom their 
Chief bade a hasty but tender farewell with the sure fore- 
boding that he would never sec them again. At that 
moment hb own chance of life was even less than theirs, 
for the Austrians were more eager to catdi and kill Inm 
than all the rest of hb band put together, and he could 
move away from them no faster than he could cany Anita. ^ 
He had ordered all to dbpeise and escape, but to one other 
man, who could himself move but slowly, he accorded the 
privilege of remaimng witli him: this was his devoted 
friend Captain Culiolo, commonly Leggiero, who, 

wounded in the leg daring the si^e of Rome, had not 
been able to leave the dty tni July 14, but had succeeded, 

• The place cf Gatibal^'s di&eiibarkatloa is about four fflDcS 3^^ 
ot Magnavacca, Dot at tbe oaesiorid pilar near the port. 
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with the ftid of Jiorv<, in ovrtlAkInj; the column o( 
tttrtat. 

Tlie fjrtnter part of the (fjgaxH. with 162 rinrilKUJi.m» 
<m Ixmd, had l>em captumi mil at sex llic fisJirnncn of 
Ovnaiicn, tha:i IialMiearlM in ivrfomun^: tlir forrA; 
impovti on them hy the tftl-<hirls, and scafo<l by the 
At«lriin csinnonade, had ^hown 8i> litll'* activity in olfCyhiR 
Uje orders ?houlc<l bj* (iirilKildi. that the prratrr {art of 
hh commandertrtl flwt h.i*l twen easily nscfhautrvl- Tlie 
Airtfiins, as they* leapt «:» l«oafd. S|ut in the faers of the 
Italians, but rrfraiiutl from mas^erv. and took Uirm to 
the fortress of Pola on the Illyrian exist. There, ntthougli 
the female p(»p;d.\li<m of the to»Ti rrcriwl the enemies of 
thdf Kwvr with the ikinie cliarminj: courtesy with which 
they had been first (jrectetl liy their cipiors at sea, their 
livts were spared on the jrrmmd tlwl they had been taken, 
not as rebels against the I’of**. but as prisoners of wir fn 
Vcneli.m tmtcrs ; and after e<»inij months of severe im» 
prisonment, they were rvdeascsl under on amnesty. If they 
had been cauj^hl In Papal territory, or if they had been iandetl 
there immediately after their capture, they would, many of 
them, have been shot, as Were most ofG.arib.'ildi's companions 
who were hunted down on land during the first days of 
August. ' 

Hugh Forbes w,ts released in October, rather l>cforc his 
fellow-prisoners of Pol.a, owing to the rcjnxscntations of the 
British ministers, and the entreaties of his wife, a lady of 
partly {(.ilian origin, who personally risited General D Aspre 
to entreat mercy.* Throughout August and September, 
tliis poor woman, hourly fearing to hear that her liusband 
had been handed over to the Papal authorities and shot, 
must also have had grave fears for young Forbes, who had 
been left behind by his father, prolnbly at San ilaririo, 
and whom the reactionary Gox*cnuncnts were maldng spcaal 

• She was rorbfi' sjtond wlf* ; Us former wife, Ibe mother of young 
Toibe*, had b««i an KnfUsb lady. , 
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efforts to arrest ; however, he escaped uncaught. His 
father lived to devote himsdf to the liberation of the Amer- 
ican negroes and of the Poles, and to take part under 
Garibaldi in the more fortunate Sicilian campaign. 

But, when Ganbaldi waded through the surf, on the 
morning of August 3, there was little prospect that he would 
live to win future victories. Set ashore on the Bosco Eliseo, 
a strip of land three miles wide by six long,* which was 
already beginning to be searched by hundreds of soldiers 
incited to kill him by the promise of rich rewards, himself 
bound, by ties dearer than life, to a dying woman clinging to 
his breast, and accompanied only by a friend halting on a 
wounded leg, he could not move a mile or find fresh water 
for Anita's parched lips but by the Iselp of the peasants, 
who had the fear of the Austrian murderers heavy upon 
them. Gorzkowski, moved to brutal rage by the news of 
the escape from San Marino, and knowing that he himself 
would be held responsible if Garibaldi escaped alive, pro* 
claimed death to all who should give bread, water, or the 
shelter of the hearth, to any of his following, and, with 
generosity peculiar to the hunter after blood, announced 
that the leader might be Identified at sight by the com- 
panionship of a woman far gone with child. 

While Garibaldi heavily mounted the nearest of the 
sand-hills with his precious burden, and descended towards 
the marsh water beyond it, if be did not then think his 
last day had dawned, it was because be was sustained by 
a strong faith in his destiny. If he had such faith, it w^ 
answered, as it were by miracle. Suddenly, in that 
place, a panting but wdl-dressed young gentleman stood 
at his side, holding out his hand, with a look of eam« 
determination and intelligence on his face. ' Bonnet ! 
cried Garibaldi, in a rapture of surprise, seeing, when he 

• This strip of land was cut oB by Iha sea to the east, by •*** Js 

the west, by the Magnavaeca canal to tbesoutb, and by one ® 

of fbe Po to the north. In oontenqioiaiy accounts it is called the n 
£iu<o. 
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least expected him. the one man who might procure for 
the fugitives some means of escape through the farms on 
his land, and the intricate waterwaj's of his native district. 

Scarcely had they exchanged greetings, when they 
became aware of a man hovcrii^ near them, whom Bonnet 
recognised as a character well known on the countryside 
under the name of Barttmoro, a bcadr-combcr, one of the 
poorest of the very poor, but none so poor as to sell his 
countrymen to the foreigner. ‘ Baramorol' cried Bonnet, 
pointing inland across the marsh to a straw-roofed hut on 
the edge of the cultivated ground, * do you see that little 
cottage?’ ‘ Yes. I see it.’ ’ Well, take my friends ^ere, 
while I am off after some other business. The lady is ill, 
and needs to be carried.’ While Baraworo and Garibaldi 
conveyed Anita to the hut. and Ltggitro hobbled along 
behind, Bonnet ran down to the three hraiozzi to fetch out 
some papers and clothes needed by the fugitives. But 
the Austrian long-boats, arriving in belated pursuit, opened 
fire, and drove ofi Bonnet before he had time to effect his 


purpose. 

Returning inland, he reached the hut, to find Garibaldi 
already dressed as a peasant. OTth infinite difficulty and 
danger— for the Bosco Ehseo rvas now swarming with 
Papalini and white<oats-they proceeded to carry the 
agonising woman across two mUes of muntry to Cavallina 
lann where they arrived welt alter midday. Here Bonnet s 
servant and Sirocemo were ivaiting. and hoc Anita was 
laid on a bed and given such nourishment as she could take. 
Here, ton. Bonnet had time to take the ^iet aside imd 
- pose to him at length the niter unpojibihty of ^smg the 
Po and reaching Venice, and the need, d he wished to save 
his own life lor his country, of i^g from ^ta y soon 
as she had been placed m safety a»d “mfort At last 
Garibaldi consented to leave her. previded that he coffid 
himself hear her company as to as Uie house desipirf by 
his friend for her accommodation— the large Zanetto farm. 
He agreed that after that he would try to escape, with 
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Leggiero, through the Romagna and Tuscany into Pied- 
mont, by such means as the liberals of Ravenna should 
provide. 

About this time a large portion of the searchers bad 
fortunately got on to the track of another party of fugiti\'es, 
possibly that which included Gcemacchio and his sons, and 
had foUowed the trail out of the Bosco Eliseo, passing dose 
by the Zanetto farm itself and going on northw'ards for 
many miles, as far as Massenzatica, on the edge of the Aus- 
trian territory. They found along the route arms thrown 
away hy the fugiti\’es. and were lured on apace by Idse 
reports that Garibaldi, in company with his wife dressed as 
a man and mounted on a horse, had been seen among the 
party whom they were followng-* 

In the middle ot the afternoon (August 3) Garibaldi and 
Leggiero started on again, taking Anita in a cart, towards 
the Zanetto farm on tfie lx>rders of the great lagoori. 
at Bonnet’s request, every comfort was being prepared, 
and where her husband might with a good 
leave her behind. MeanwhOe Bonnet himself hastenw 
back to Comacchio to eng^e and despatch the beat which, 
according to the plan now agreed upon, was to fetch 
Garibaldi away from his wife. Entering his native 
at imminent risk of being arrested, he found Ugo Bassi m 
bed at the Luna inn, under surveillance as a suspect, having 
deliberately come to Comacchio in the belief that as he 
a non-combatant bis life would be spared. Bonnet, who 
knew better, urged him and hfe companion Livraghi to 
instant flight; they hurried on their clothes and wou! 
have escaped forthvrith, had not the Austrian soldiers burst 
in while they were in the act of eloping by the window, 
arrested them under Bonnet's eyes. They had 1^° 
nounced by Seieni, the Papal brigadier, the very 
had been spared at the friar's own intercession at Cesena- 

• l4.^ov. of CbmaecUo's report. The map slio«» that 
tot have got to VaccoUno without passing close to the Zanetto 
Garibaldi jrt arrived there wbea they passed its door ? Probably 
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tico, and carried off on the voyage ; rather than take his 
life in cold blood. Garibaldi had set the potential informer 
free that morning, when thqr had dispersed from the 
brag02zi on the beach. 

Leaving Bassi to his now inevitable fate, Bonnet, with 
the help of his brother Celeste, despatched the boatmen to 
Zanetto farm, but without informing them of the character 
of the party whom they were transporting, and himself 
stole back thither, avoiding numerota parties of white- 
coats. At the farm he found that a new difficulty had 
arisen. Anita, growing hourly-worse, and no longer 
able to understand what was going on around h^, was in 
agony at the idea of being separated from Garibaldi. Bon- 
net,* he said at last, ' you cannot imagine all that this woman 
has done for me, nor how tenderly she loves me. I owe 
her an immense debt of gratitude Juid love. Let her come 
with me.’ After again making clear, but to no purpose, 
the great danger which the two men would incur by this 
change of plan, their friend bowed to the ruling of love, 
and granted that death alone should part the wife from her 
husband And so. when the boat arrived from Comacchio, 
they laid her beside him. among the cushions in the stem, 
and at the moment when the Ave Maria was sounding over 
the broad, still surface of the lagoon. Bonnet watched Anita. 
Garibaldi and Leggiero float from the shore and recede into 


Into in her Inst boms, still held by the 
religion of her hnsband-to rvhich perha^. she had nd- 
herrf more consistenUy than he. It had been -o W = 
Eieti, on Good Friday of that year, that, rvMe GanM* 
pleased the population by dismonnlmg and mtang ofl Im 
Lt to a pr^ioo, AniU, rrho at ins side remain^ 
in the saddle. The minute dally records of those who 
watched her during ihe Retreat from Rome, and during 
her long death agony Ihrooghont the first fnj ^ays of 
Angnst, mention no sign ^ 

mimeuious consolations winch she had rejected m her days 
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of health and strength. Dying on the breast of Garibaldi, 
she needed no priest. * 

The land-locked sea over which Anita was taken for • 
her last voyage, called the Valli di Comacchio, is cut into • 
two unequal parts by the highroad causeway that joins 
the island city to the mainland and to the seashore— the 
part of the lagoon north of Comacchio, known as the Valli 
Isola and Ponti, being smaller than the portion lying to the 
south. The lagoons are again subdivided, though in less 
marked fashion, by long strings of narrow islands, some 
of bare earth and some covered with rough grass, never 
more than two feet above the water, and not many feet 
wde, hut extending often for miles tn length. Except the 
towers of Comacchio. the low black lines of these argini, 
as they are called, alone break the monotony of the lake ; 
and a few huts rising upon them, at intervals of many 
miles, serve as the only landmarks within the wide bound- 
aries of the green, encircling shores. Under a spring sky, 
>vith larks singing above the causeway, and white cloud 
masses rolling along the horizon over the distant Apennines, 
and Comacchio near at band rising red out of the blue 
waters, there is neither terror nor gloom in all the tranquil 
scene, "But on that hot August night, danger lurked in 
the still lagoon, and death was companion in the boat. 

They rowed safely across the northern Valli Isola and 
Ponti, and then, carrying Anita and their little vessel 
across the highroad causeway, at midnight and unobserved, 
they embarked upon the larger southern lake. But during 
the portage over the causeway something aroused the 
suspicions of the crew, the identity of Garibaldi was dis- 
closed to them, and, in terror of their lives, they abandoned 
him, at about three in the morning of August 4, alone mth 
his %vife and Leggiero, in a hut upon one of the desert islands 
to the north of the argine Agosta. The sun, rising from 
behind Comacchio on the desolate scene, brought neither 
comfort nor hope ; she, it was now too clear, would in any 
case be dead before nightfafl, and the Austrians would in 
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all likeliliootl be the next watois to the oozy Isle on which 
they were marooned. 

But the boatmen had not returned to Comacchfo in order 
to betray, and the fact that thq? had declined to prosecute 
further a task imposed on them under false pretences reached 
the ears of their employers and not of the Austrians. At 
an early hour, Nino B^nct was roused from bed by his 
brother Celeste's wife, who rushed into his room with the 
calamitous news. A few minutes later he %vas battering at 
the house of a patriotic boatman named Michele Guidi, 
whom he soon roused from sleep. It was neither possible 
nor necessary to conceal from this man the real nature of 
the case, and he agreed to fetch away Garibaldi and his 
party to a certain dairy-farm near Mandriole, whither Nino 
Bonnet hastened to prepare the inhabitants for their arrival. 

And so at eight in the morning, after five hours of 
terrible suspense, they were taken off the lonely island 
by Michele Guidi and hb brother, who rowed them across 
the lagoon to the Chiavica di Mezzo (or Redone), their 
chosen landing-place on the southern shore. They arrived 
here about one in the afternoon (August 4), but only to 
encounter fresh delaj’S and difficulties before they could 
transfer the djdng'woman to the dairy-farm at Mandriole. 

It ^Yas necessary first to carry the boat across the bank 
which divides the lagoon from the Po di Primaro ; after that, 
a cart and horse bad to be fetched from the farm by Michele 
Guidi. He and his brother worked with indefatigable zeal, 
for Bonnet was now absent at Ravenna, making arrange- 
ments for the further escape of the fugitives ; and the scared 
peasants, though friendly, and not altogether unhelpful, 
were afrid of doing too much, since it was easy to guess the 
character of such strange travellers. Not till half-past 
seven in the evening . (August 4) did the little procession 
reach the Guiedoli dairy-farm, near the scattered hamlet of 
Mandriole. It b a finely tn^t, spacious house, standing 
among vineyards ; but the reeds and waste land of the 
southern mareh come almost to its doors, and from its upper 
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of health and strength. Djing on tlie l>rci<t of GaribaHl. 
she needed no priest. ' 

TIjc bnd-lockcd sea over which Anita vras t.akcn tor 
her last vo^’age, caU«l the Valli <li Com.acchio. k cut into 
two unequal parts by the liighraad causeway th.it joins 
the island city to the mainland and to the seashore — the 
part of the lagoon north of Comacchio, known as the 
Isola and Ponti. being sm.illcr than (he portion Ijing to the 
south. Tlte lagoons arc again ‘•ubdtvided, though In le« 
marked fashion, by long strings of narrow hl,in<lj, some 
of bare earth and some covered with rough gtiss. never 
more than two feet above the water, and not many feet 
wide, but extending often for miles »n length. Except the 
towers of Comacchio. the low bbek lines of these argini, 
as they arc called, alone break the monotony of the lake; 
and a few huts rising upon them, at intrmUs of many 
miles, serve a.s the only landmarks within the wide bound- 
aries of the green, encircling shorts. Under a spring sky* 
with l.ifks singing above the causeway, and white cloud 
ma&scs tolling along tlie horizon over the distant Apennines, 
and Comacchio near at band rising ivd out of the blue 
waters, there U neither terror nor gloom in all the tranquil 
scene. But on that hot August night, danger lurked in 
the still bgoon, and death was companion in the boaL 
They rowed safely across the northern Valli Isola and 
Ponti, and then, carrying Anita and their little vessel 
across the highroad causeway, at midnight and unobscmsl, 
they embarked upon the larger southern lake. But during 
the portage over the causeway something aroused the 
suspicions of the crew, the identity of Garibaldi was dis- 
closed to them, and, in tenor of their lives, they abandoned 
him, at about three in the morning of August 4, alone with 
his wife and Lfggiero, in a hut upon one of the desert islands 
to north of the argine Agosta. The sun. rising from 
behind Comacchio on the desolate scene, brought ncitliec 
comfort nor hope ; she, it was now too clear, would in any 
- case be dead before nightfall, and the Austrians would in 



CHAPTER XVI* 


THE ESCAPE OF GARIBALDI 

' That second time they hnated me 
From hill to plain, from shore to sea. 
And Austria, hounding tar and wide 
Her hlood-boonds thro* the country aide, 
'Breathed hot and Instant on my trace. 


'At first sight of her eyes. I said, 

"I am the mao upon whose head 
They fix a price, because 1 bate 
The Austrian over us (he State 
Will give yon gold— oh, gold so much I— 

^ If you betray me to (bar clutch. 

And be your death, for aught ! Imow, 

If once (bey find you saved (heir foe I ” ' 

RoBCKT BaowioKC, Tht Ilaiian in England. 

Stunned by the fiist blow of the irreparable loss, and for 
awhile, as it seemed to those who were in the room, deprived 
of his reason, Garibaldi no longer concealed his identity, 
and in a few minutes the crowd of peasants who had gathered 
outside the door of the house were whispering the name 
of joy and fear. But there was not found among them 
one who would sell Italy for gold. In Romagna, the 
patriotism of the contadini ^vas as staunch as that of the 
townspeople in Umbria, and from this moment forward 
Garibaldi's life was handed on wth religious devotion from 
one poor man to ‘another, tmtil, after many days, they had 
safely transferred him out of the region where the hunt 
was hottesL 

It was impossible to permit him to linger in the house 

* See Map VI. At md of book for this chapter. 
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chambers the tall trees of the famous pine forest of Ra\'enni 
are seen, the nearest of them scarcely a mile away. It was 
here that the tragedy of Garibaldi’s life took place. 

The last words that he had heard Anita say to him ctsi- 
cemed the children whom she left to his care. Then, for 
long hoars, her speech had failed. All day she was losing 
hCT hold on Ufe, and Garibaldi could but clasp her closer in 
his arms, as their boat glided over the smooth surface of 
the lagoon. No longer <x>nscious of anything save that he 
was there, the dying woman may have fancied that they 
were escaping once more over the well-known waters of 
another lagoon now all too far away ; or that they were 
riding together to war. in the first glory of youth and love, 
over rolling, infinite spaces. 

\Vhen they drew near the door of the farm in the long 
shadows of evening, she was lying in the cart, on the mat- 
tress in which they had lifted her from the boat. 
good doctor, Nanniai, who had been fetched from Sant' 
Alberto, arrived almost at the same moment. 'Try and 
save this woman,' said Garibaldi to him as they met. * Th® 
we miat make a shift to get her to bed,' he replied. ‘ The 
four of us then each took a comer of the mattress,* writes 
her husband, ‘ and carried her into the house, to a room 
at the head of the stairs. In laying her down on the bed, 
I thought I saw the death-look in her face.* 

^ It was too tme. She had passed away as they bore her 
into tlut qmet chamber. Then the noble ourivard calm 
of Garibal^, which had been proof against the thousand 
dangers, disappointments, and sorrows of the past montl^ 
and had inspired his tainting followers with courage, all in 
an instant gave way, and he burst into a flood of ponged 
and bitter weeping. 
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make their way down the course of the Po di Primaro, 
sometimes r\'alking, sometimes hiding in the tall Indian 
com, and sometimes rowing with the help of one regular 
oar and of a big stake, picked out of the water by Garibaldi, 
and shaped for use with the large knives which were now 
the only arms borne by the two fugitives. When they had 
in this way approached the northern end of the pine for^t 
of Ravenna, they stole out of the fevered marshland into 
the covert of that luxuriant and health-giving jungle that 
grows beneath the tall pine steins. 

The pine forest of RtrVenna has been so perfectly de- 
scribed by John Addington Symonds, that no inferior hand 
need attempt the task : 

' As early as the sixth centaiy,* he writes, ' the sea had 
already retreated to such a distance from Ravenaa that or- 
chards and gardens were coltivated on the spot where once the 
galleys of the Cssars rode at anchor. Groves of pines sprang 
up along the shore, and in their lofty tops the music of the wind 
moved like the ghost of waves and breakers plunging upon 
distant sands. This Pinetum stretches along the shore of the 
Adriatic for about forty tciiles, forming 3 belt of variable width 
between the great marsh and the tumbling sea. From a dis- 
tance the bare stems and velvet crowns of the pine-trees stand 
up like palms that cover an oasis on Arabian sands ; but at a 
nearer view the trunks detach themselves from an inferior 
forest-growth of juniper and thorn and ash and oak, the tall 
roofs of the stately firs shooting their breadth of sheltering 
greenery above the lower and less sturdy brushwood. . . . 

‘ As may be imagined, the spaces of this great forest form 
the haunt of innumerable living creatures. Lirards nm about ’ 
by myriads in the grass. Doves coo among the branches of 
the pines, and nightingales pour their full-ttroated music all 
day and night from thickets of whitethorn and acacia. The 
air is sweet with aromatic scents ; the resin of the pine and 
juniper, the may-flowers and acada-blossoms, the violets that 
spring by thousands in the moss, the wild roses and faint honey- 
suckles which throw fragrant arms from bough to bough of 
ash or maple, join to make one most delirious perfume. And 
though the air upon the neighbouring marsh is poisonous. 
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of death, dose to the high road, for the Austrian searchers ' 
mght arrive at any moment, and the corpse would betray 
them ail. I directed the goM people/ he writes, ' to bury 
me body, and left, yielding to tte entreaties of the inhab- 
it^ts of the house, whom my farther stay compromised.’ 
Thra he staggered along, scarcely able to walk,' accoo- 
^ed^ by Leggiero and a ^de, who took him, partly in the ' 
d(xtor s cart, to the httle vill^e of Sant’ Alberto, and 
Mged him there in the cottage of a poor handicraftsman, 
where he was received with a generosity that sank deep 
into his heart He himself belonged to the poor, by origin, 
and by the simple habits of his early life which he never 
abandoned ; the heroism and kindness of his hosts on this 
dreadfd night pierced the amour of his grief, and he 
determined to live for a coonbiy whose^humblest children 
wre ready to die for him. Another feeling, less tender 
Mt no les wholesome as an antidote to sorrow daring the 
^13 of his soul's malady, was roused as he looked out frcia 
the window and saw the whitecoats swaggering down the , 
insolent ain of mastery towards 
the defwceless natives. Wrath choked him at the sight., 
and he hungered for new battles.* 

Very early on the next morning (August 5). Leggier 
he, a^mp^ed by one of the faithful men of Sant’ Alberto, 
started back eastwards towards the coast. The Austrians 
were swannir^ close around them, but they managed to 


Schwant”'^ tis host of Saul’ Alberto a laOor. but Slari* 

him In his pOrtiraige to these scene ta tbf 

Rome in iSjn **■*'*• bis sdventnroos retreat fwO 

*^***‘ "^8* “<1 fotmJ Shelter at the bands rf ' 

noctioo. But when thT^outs of the peoF^ ' 
Gylbaldj » triumphal ptoeeaston tbrougb the vOlare. the p<»» . , 
’ ’f ‘O’"*!®™ the h^ of Varwe and Co»W- ' 

T" •“'”»«« ot ‘W*. nd at once paid a virit to hu fottws 
sftenmrts. » Srongly a£f«ted nitb 

^bevlsi^t that he recovered from Ms Illness.’ Ke had been moved shoot 
^ orm bouse to aimther during tbe dangerous ni^fi »« Sant 

Alberto, cocnpied » it was by porrw Adriana. 
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make their way down the coarse of the Po di Primaro, 
sometimes \valking, sometimes hiding in the tall Indian 
com, and sometimes rowing with the help of one regular 
oar and of a big stake, picked out of the water by Garibaldi, 
and shaped for use with the large knives which were now 
the only arms borne by the two fugitives. When they had 
in this way approached the northern end of the pine forest 
of Ravenna, they stole out of the fevered marshland into 
the covert of that luxuriant and health-giving jungle that 
grows beneath the tall pine stems. 

The pine forest of Ravenna has been so perfectly de- 
scribed by John Addington Symonds, that no inferior hand 
need attempt the task : 

• As early as the sixth centnty,' he ^vrite8, ' the sea had 
already retreated to such a distance from Ravenna that or- 
chards and gardens were cultivated on the spot where once the 
galleys of the Cssais rode at anchor. Groves of pines sprang 
up along the shore, and in their lofty tops the music of the wind 
moved like the ghost of waves and breakers plunging upon 
distant sands. This Pinetum stretches along the shore of the 
Adriatic for about forty miles, forming a belt of variable width 
between the great marsh and the tumbling sea. From a dis- 
tance the bare stems and velvet croa-ns of the pine-trees stand 
up like palms that cover an oasis on Arabian sands ; but at a 
nearer view the trunks detach themselves from an inferior 
forest-growth of juniper and thorn and ash and oak, the tall 
roofs of the stately firs footing their breadth of sheltering 
greenery above the lower and less sturdy brushwood. . . . 

' As may be imagined, the spaces of this great forest form 
the haunt of innumerable living creatures. Lizards run about ' 
by myriads in the grass. Doves coo among the branches of 
the pines, and nightingales pour their fuU-^roated music all 
day and night from tluckets of whitetiiom and acada. The 
air is s%veet with aromatic scents ; the resin of the pine and 
juniper, the may-flowers and acacia-blossoms, the violets that 
spring by thousands in the moss, the wild roses and faint honey- 
suckles which throw fragrant aims from bough to bough of 
ash or maple. Join to make one most delicious perfume. And 
.though the air upon the nd^ibouring marsh is poisonous. 
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of death, close to the high road, for the Austrian searcb® ' 
might arrive at any moment, and the corpse would betray- 
them all. ‘ I directed the good people,' he writes, ' to boy 
body, and left, yielding to the entreaties of the inhab- 
itants of the house, whom my farther stay compromised’ 
Then he ' sta^cred along, scarcely able to walk.’ acceffl- 
panied by Leggiero and a guide, who took him, partly in 
doctor’s cart, to the httle viUage of Sant’ Alberto, and 
lodged him there m the cottage of a poor handicraftsman, 
where he was received with a generosity that sankd«^ 
into his heart. He himself belonged to the poor, by origm^ 
and by the simple habits of his early life which be ne^•tf 
abandoned ; the herobm and kindness of his hosts on Ihi® 
dreadfid night pierced the armour of his grief, and he 
determined to live for a country’ whosethomblest chUdro 
were ready to die for him. Another feeling, Jess tend® ^ 
but no less wholesome as an antidote to sorrow during the 
crisis of his soul's malady, was roused as he looked out from 
the window and saw the white-onts mva^ering down the ' 
village street, svith their insolent airs of mastery towards 
the defenceless naUves. Wrath choked him at the sight, 
and he hungered for new battle.* 

Very early on the next morning (August 5), Leggiero and • 
he. accompanied by one of the faithful men of Sant' /Uberto. ^ 
started back eastivards towards the coast The Austrians 
were swarming close around them, but thev managed to 
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And now Garibaldi, conducted by the sons of Byron’s 
Americani through the same enchanted thickets, lay con- 
cealed for more than twenty-four hours amid these scenes 
of untamed nature, the right of which was a talisman more 
sure to touch and heal his heart than formerly to dispel 
the CKn«f of the English lord. 

The beauty of the forest, the long hours of repose in its 
salubrious air, varied by the occasional excitement of dodging 
the Austrian searchers, had a recuperative effect upon 
Garibaldi’s body and mind. 

' The Austrians.’ he writes with a certain gasto, ‘ had 
divided a battalion into sections, which marched in every 
direction through the pine forest. . . . On one of these occasions 
it happened that, while I lay stretched out beside my com- 
rade Leggiero, on one side of a dump of bushes, they passed 
on the other— -their voices anything but welcome, somewhat 
disturbing the quiet of the forest and our peaceful reflections. 
They passed very near ns, and ^ve probably formed the subject 
of their rather animated conversation.’ 

• Several people,' he tells us, ‘ were in the secret of the con* 
cealmeot which saved me from the researches sot only of the 
Austrians hnt of the Papalini, who were worse still. These 
courageous Romagnuols— most of them young men^ — ^were 
untiring in their care for my safety. When they thought me 
in danger in one place. 1 used to see them coming up at night 
with a cart, to remove me to a safer situation, many miles 
distant. . . . 

* My young protectors had arranged their night-signals 
with admirable akiil, so as to transfer me from one point to 
another, anH to give the alarm in case of danger. When all 
was known to be safe, a fire was lit in an appointed place, and 
we passed on ; if, on the contrary, no fire was seen, we turned 
back or took another direction. Sometimes, fearing some 
mistake, the driver stopped the cart, got down, and himself 
went on to reconnoitre— -or else, without getting down, found 
some one to give him directions at once. 

' These arrangements were made with admirable precision. 
Be it noted that, if anything bad transpired — if my perse- 
cutors had had the slightest lunt of what was happening — 
they would have shot even the very children of the people 
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here it is dry, and spreads a genial health. The sea-wind 
mnrmaiing thfoagh these thickets at nightfall or misty sunrise 
conveys no fever to the peasants stretched among their 
flowers. . . . 

■ Voa may ride or drive for miles along green aisles tetween 
the pines in perfect solitude; and yet the creatures of the wood, 
the sunlight and the birds, the flowers and tall majestic columns 
at your side, pret ' cn t all sense of loneliness or fear. Huge 
oien liaunt the wjldemess — grey creatures, with mild eyes and 
spreading horns and stealthy tread. 

' Then there is a snilen canal, which flows through the forest 
from the marshes to the sea: it is alive with frogs and newts 

and snakes. You may see these serpents basing on the surface 

among thickets of the flowering rush, or coiled about the Ely 
leaves and flowers— lithe monsters, shppery and speckled, tie 
tyrants of the fen. 

' It is s^d that when Dante was living at Baveonn 
would spend whole days alone among the forest gUdes, tbin^ 
ing of norence and her civil wars, and meditating eastne cf 
his poe m .* 

And here, in a later ag^ Byron had taken his daOy 
meditating a leas divine comedy, and finding strange com* 
paaions tinder the greenwood tree. In bis diary of 
we read : 

* Met a company of the sect (a kind of Liberal club) callrf 
the Amerieani in the forest, all armed, and singing, with aB 
their might, in Romagnuole, " Sem lufti soldai' per la liberty 
f* We are all soldiers for Uber^ "). They cheered me as 1 
passed.’ 


And again: 

* The Americani give a dinner in the Forest in a few day^- 
and have invited me, as one of the Carhonari. It is to 
the Forest of Boccaccio's and Dryden's ” Huntsman's Gh<»t_ • 
and, even if I had not the same political feelings (to say nothing 
of my old convivial txun wiodk every now and then revivesj, 
1 would go as a poet, or, at least, as a lover of poetry.’ * 

• Byron’* letters, Jaooary »9 and February ao, rSir. 
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tion of the gangs of fann-labooreis at their dinner ; one day, 
they were telling tales of his already legendary escape, and 
added the terrible story — all too true— of how Anita’s 
body, hastily concealed from the police in the thin sand 
near Mandriole, had been grubbed up and gnawed by un- 
clean animals. At that the door opened, and for a moment 
a spectre stood gaping with horror at the feasters, but was 
instantly pushed back before it could gather voice to speak. 

Meanwhile arrangements were being made for his recep- 
tion at Forh and subsequent passage thence into the Tuscan 
Apennines. \Vhen all was ready, he and Leggiero were 
driven by night along the direct road from Ravenna to 
Forli I one of their most active friends, Savini, went in front 
to prepare the way, and succeeded in making the guards 
in the roadside hamlet of CoccoUa so dnmk that they did 
not wake to question the midnight travellers. When they 
reached Forll, they bad recrossed the plain of the Romagna, 
and were once more at the foot of the Apennines. 

^Vhile Garibaldi and his sole companion were thus 
escaping from the toils, some fifty or more patriots who had 
disembarked Avith them on the shore and whom Garibaldi 
had ordered to shift for themselves, had made off, most of 
them throwing away their arms, assuming disguises, and for 
the most part disappearing from the knowledge of history. 

Ciceruacchio and his two sons, nith half a dozen other 
Italians, made northwards for Venice, and with immense 
difficulty succeeded in crossing several of the mouths of 
the Po, and entering Austrian territory ; but there, about 
the middle of August, they were betrayed by a fellmv- 
countrjTnan covetous of the blood-money, condemned by 
a drum-head court-martial, and shot in the market square 
of San Nicold in the district of Ariano, close to the central 
mouth of the great rivCT. The elder of Ciccmacchio’s 
sons, Luigi Bninetti, who had stabbed Rossi with bis own 
hand, deserved his fate, though he was sentenced under an 
alias, and by men who, even if they had known his real 

' . sea 
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vrbo sbotTcd mo sucli devotion, wiUiout triAl (uiil without 
mercy.’* 

On the evening of August 6 he was conducted out of the 
pine-\rooJ to a little thatcbc<l hut standing In a position 
of extraordinary loneliness in the tniddlc of Uic strip of 
marsh between the forest and the sea. ' Garibaldi's hut/ 
now a small museum in the wildcmesa, cm only be reached 
by boat, lor it stand.s amid a network of canals— a situation , 
which had commended it to the peasants as a place of 
safety for their guest. Indeed, it was never visited in 
tliosc days except by a club of sportsmen who shot dude 
there in springtime. The spot ■whetc Garibaldi atwl 
landed at its door is marked by a stone. All around, the 
dark, flat, unprofitable marsh stretches away for miles, 
bounded on one side by the sea, and on the other by the 
beautiful cur\-ing sweep of tlie pine forest. Here they 
mained for twenty.four hours, until U»e secret preparations 
undertaken by ^nnet's Ulxrol friends In Ravaana were 
In a state of readiness. During this Interval Garibaldi 
in his hut nursed Khemes of procuring a ship to take him 
to Venice, but the shore was so strictly watched from both 
sea and land lh.-it the wiser counHls of his friends pre* 
s’dled. And so, just before nightfall of August 7, the t^ . 
fugitives re-emtarked on the canals, and were smuggle 
safely, first as far souUt as Savio, and then into the Sia 
suburb outside the southern gates of Ravenna. 

There, in the closest neighbourhood to the Papal and 
Austrian authorities, they passed nearly a week in strange 
safety, moved on sometimes from one house to another, 
and latterly quartered on a farm a mile or two to tire south- 
west of Ravenna, among the damp rice-fields of Porto 
Fuori, not very far from the solitary and ancient Church 0 
S. ApolUnare in Classc. Here Garibaldi could hear through 
the door of the room where he lay concealed the conversa- 
• Wltbin a few miles and a few days ol this hunt fut 
forest, they shot Qceniacehlo’s yoiingtr »on, a boy of about thmeo*. 
guilty only of following bis tathet oa the Ktceat from Roax. 
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an open cart tow'ards As the tragic procession 

passed along the roads, tlicre were not wanting priests 
who mocked the outcast of Church and State ; at the bridge 
of Castenaso, a few miles east of Bologna, the parish priest 
of the neighbouring village called out, ' Prea^ your war 
against the Austrians now.’* On their arrival in the capital 
of the Romagna Gorzkowski at once had Bassi condemned 
to death on the utterly false accusation that he had been 
taken with arms in his hands. The sentence, whicli the 
General was anxious to have sanctioned by the spiritual 
power before carrying it into execution, was approved by 
a council held in the Palace of the Cardinal Legate Bedim, 
composed entirely of secular priests, nine Bolognese and three 
Hungarians. The Italians, whose names are on record, 
signed the disgraceful document ; the Hungarians refused, 
and were seen to leave the palace tn tears. That evening 
(August 7) Bassi was taken to the Penitentiary prison 
' della Caritlk.' and left there for his last night on earth, 
in the bonds of his bitter enemies the secular priests. At 
half'past eleven on the morning of the eighth, he was led 
to bear his sentence, to which be merely answered, ' I am 
innocent.' In the afternoon of the some day he was carried 
to execution, like Browning’s * Patriot,' through the streets 
of the dty where his noblest triumphs of fame and popular 
success had been won. A mile outside the city gate, close 
under the Chmch of the Madonna of St. Luke standing on a , 
hill visible for many miles round Bologna, the cart stopped 
and Bassi and Livraghi were taken out to die. Bassi's 
last spoken thought was of a brother-worker, whom he had 
perhaps known many years before in his struggle with the 
cholera in Palermo : — ' This handkerchief,' he said, ‘ is not 
mine, but it belongs to Padre Filippo, a bare-footed Augus- 
tinian of Palermo, my intimate friend ; let it be returned to 
* The scene of this Inddent shows that they were not taken by the 
Via Aemilla, but by cross-eounlry zoa^ There is not sufficient evidence 
of the rente traversed to render if posdtde other to accept or reject the 
story of Basd and his eaptois passing close to Garibaldi's hiding-place 
in the Pmeta. 
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name would have been totally tgnorant that he had com 
nutted any worse enme than that of following Ganbaldi 
The secret of his guilt confined to pnvutc individuals for 
many years after his death has only in recent tunes been 
reveal^, to a generation which can look without blind 
poitiahty on Rossi and his assassins • Luigi’s brother, ®on'e* 
where between ten and fifteen years of age, stood at his 
father's aide to face the levelled muskets, with the innocence 
and courage of boyhood The public execution of such a 
lad among a band of ‘ Liberal thieves,' was not, m those 
months, a thing that aroused surprise or comment 

So fell Ciceruacchio the man who first won the populace 
of Rome to a tardy but enduring sense of their pbec m the 
national movement He was himself a lovable, hearty, 
sunplc*mmded man who I)ad earned, not mef^y 
applause 0! the market place, but the admiration and 
fncndship of Ganbaldi and Ugo Bassi, and even of 
spectable a person as the Wlug grandee. Lord JImto 
^ residence in Rome in the winter of 1846-47 
enme of Ciceruaccbto’s elder son overshadows the fathtf 8 
name in history with a doubt , il he was implicated he 
paid the penalty with his blood and that of his children , 
if he was guiltless, he was one of the chief of Italy’s martyrs, 
should there be any order of precedence among those who 
died for her cause 

No shadow of any sinister suspiaon rests on the pui^ 
fame of Ugo Bassi After the soldiers had seized him uo 
Livraghi in the bedroom of the Comacchio inn on August 3 
they were taken to the Govemraent prison ‘ with b^irbarou 
treatment and at the pomt of the bayonet ' They 
mained m the idand city two days longer, and on th® 
of the prison Ugo Bassi drew in penal ‘ a beautiful Cb"? 
with this motto — ‘ Ugo Bassi here endured somewhat, E 
of heart, m feeling himself innocent Livraghi ® 

Ganbaldi, was present and with him through alL' 

On the fifth the two fnends were earned off, boo® , 

* See Cb^ V sbore 
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Gorzkowsld’s disgrace occurred in the nick of time. Hb 
successor gave Garibaldi's saviour both life and freedom, 
in ciicumatances from whidi we may conclude that the 
hero’s marvellous escape, while it stimulated the brutality 
of some of the Austrian generak, awakened the chivalrous 
sympathy of others. 

As Garibaldi re-entered the valleys of the Apennines 
and approached the Tuscan border, he was eagerly awaited 
by Don Giovanni Veriti, the parish priest of Modigliana, 
a pretty little mountain town built at a meeting-place of 
three valleys. This good man, as Garibaldi writes, 

‘ had saved, by hundreds, the proscribed Romagnuols, who, 
condemned by the inexorable rage of the clergy, had sought 
refuge in Tuscany — a country whose government, though not 
good, was at least less atrocious than that of the priests. Pro- 
scriptions were frequent among the unfortunate and courageous 
people, and whenever, in my wanderings, 1 met with banished 
Romagnuols, I always beard them bless the name of this truly 
pious priest.* 

Verity, who lived long to tell his stories of these strange 
times, relates that, having received instructions to expect 
Garibaldi, he waited up for him night after night on the 
Faenza road, until at last, when that route proved to be too 
strictly watched, he was told that his guest would come by 
way of Terra del Sole. And so. on the night of August 20- 
21 (or possibly 21-22), the good priest was waiting by the 
cross at Monte Trebbio in a torrent of rain, when Garibaldi 
at length arrived, walking beside a cart on which he had 
placed Leggiero. Veriti bad been led to expect the hero 
alone, and the need of providing for his lame companion 
added greatly to the diSicullies of finding a passage across 
the Apennine summits. To this task, however, be gladly 
addressed himself, as be had done on behalf of many less 
celebrated refugees. After hiding the two in his house for - 
more than twenty-four hours, he started with them over 
the mountains, solving the proWem of Leggiero sometimes 
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Gorzkowski’s disgrace occurred in the nick of time. His 
successor gave Garibaldi’s saviour both life and freedom, 
in circumstances from whidi we may conclude that the 
hero’s marvellous escape, while it stimulated the brutality 
of some of the Austrian generals, awakened the chivalrous 
sympathy of others. 

As Garibaldi re-entered the valleys of the Apennines 
and approached the Tuscan border, he was eagerly awaited 
by Don Giovanni Verith, the parish priest of Jlodigliana, 
a pretty little mountain town built at a meeting-place of 
three valleys. This good man, as Garibaldi writes, 

' had saved, by hundreds, the proscribed Romagnuols, who, 
condemned by the inexorable rage of the clergy, bad sought 
refuge in Tuscany — a country whose government, though not 
good, was at least less atrocious than that of the priests. Pro- 
scriptions were frequent among the unfortunate and courageous 
people, and whenever, in my wanderings, I met with banished 
Romagnuols, I alwaj’s heard them bless the name of this truly 
pious priest.' 

Veritk, who lived long to tell his stories of these strange 
times, relates that, having received instructions to expect 
Garibaldi, he waited up for him night after night on the 
Faenza road, until at last, when that route proved to be too 
strictly watched, he was told that his guest would come by 
way of Terra del Sole. And so, on the night of August 20- 
21 (or possibly 21-22), the good priest was waiting by the 
cross at Monte Trcbbio in a torrent of rain, when Garibaldi 
at length arrived, walking beside a cart on which be had 
placed Leggiero. Veriti had been led to expect the hero 
alone, and the need of providing for his lame companion 
added greatly to the difSculties of finding a passage across 
the Apicnnine summits. To this task, however, be gladly 
addressed himself, as he had done on behalf of many less 
celebrated refugees. After hiding the two in his house for 
more than twenty-four hours, he started with them over 
the mountains, solving the problem of Lfggiero sometimes 
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hm, and tell him that it has ivjped the tears of my agony’ 
officer who ivas to give the order to fire had not the 
heart to do his duty , another took his place, and a minute 
later the two victims had fallen bathed in blood That 
mght Ugo Bassi s grave, which was dug near the spot 
where he feU, was found covered with floivers and garlands . 
me i^ple regarded him as a saint and martyr ; visions of 
him desceadmg from the clouds m an aureole of hght were 
awedited by the pious and simple and his tomb outside 
the gate became a jdace of pilgrimage, until the Papal 
authorities thought it wise to dig up the body and hide it 
away But that did not cause Bologna to forget'hun 
The memory of Ugo Bassi may be revered by men of all 
CTeeds The heroism of the saint who fought the cholera m 
the streets of Palermo, and of the patriot who rode un 
m the thick of so many battles, the fiery eloquence 
M the prophet and reformer, were softened by a pu« 
pnuene^ of soul and manner, which Ganbaldi compared 
to that of a maiden tenderly nurtured far from such dreadful 
sce^ as those in which this true Christian moved unstained. 

Ihe news of these murders overtaking Ganbaldi during 
his SOTet peregnnations not many mdes to the south, 
moved him to intense pity and anger In the vears to 
come, he always thought and spoke of the Austrians as 
»"'i Ciceraacchio ' 

of the lagoons 

^ted upOT Gorzkowski by his removal This event, 
which ^ Its humorous side if we consider how httle the 
Genei^ s fadme was due to want of zeal. inadentaUy saved 
toe hfe of Nmo Bonnet, who had been arrested on ]ust 
Mspidon and after some delay, 'taken to be shot at 
BoI<^a as the newspapers put it Gorzkowski had 
speaauy sent for the person whose acUvities had so seriously 
mjuied his reputation as a man-catcher and had no intcn 
tion of foregoing his revenge Bonnet was lodged in the 
ceU occupied a few days before by Ugo Bassi, and would 
certainly have left it for -the same destination, had not 
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The mother happened to be ill in bed, and the house V7as in 
charge of her daughter Teresa, then a beautiful girl of 
twenty, who survived to a great and honoured old age, 
to tell a generation of free Italians the story of what befell 
her with those strange guests in the inn. 

The elder of the two strangers began to chat with the 
girl as she waited on them, and to ask the news of the 
country. ' Oh,’ said Teresa, ‘ the Tuscan and Austrian 
troops are out looking for you.' 

' What ) You know me ? * 

' You are GaribaldL' 

‘ Where have you seen me ? ' 

‘ Don't you remember that you passed here last Novem- 
ber with your volunteers, on the day of Galliano fjur ? ’ 

' Basia, lasta' 

An understanding was soon arrived at, after which 
Garibaldi, sleepy from his night upon the liills, sat leaning 
over the table, and letting his face fall forvmd on his arms, 
dropped of? into a doze. Roused by a touch from Leggiero, 
he looked up to see a party of whitecoats sitting down with 
them to the board. Signing Teresa to keep them in con- 
versation, he drew a cigar from his pocket and lit it at the 
lantern, which he replaced in such a position as to leave 
his face in shadow ; the poor room bad no ^vindo^vs, and the 
light from tlie door was by itself too feeble to betray him. 
There he sat and smoked in sUcnce, while the Austrian 
sergeant, who found Teresa most engaging. Informed her and 
her guests in broken Italian that the army to whidi he 
belonged was coming up from Borberino in Mugello, 3,000 
strong, to catch ' the infamous GaripaUa." At length the 
Tedeschi got up and left the room, intent upon the chase.* ' 
The fugitives were then placed, for their greater safety, 
in a hut at Pian del Monte, just on the other side of the road, 
but on ground considerably above its level, where they sat 

• The evidence as to wbetber Gaifbaldi hid sliaved his beard is con- 
tradictory. Tere<ia’s reccaieetJan was that he wore * only hJs moustache • 
during this dangerous interview. 
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by the aid of a cart, sometimes bj the help of certain 
Liberal muleteers and horse-owners, accustomed to act as 
his secret ser\nce on these occasions. 

In this way, nding driving, or waUang beside a cart, 
the three fnend* tra\ersed the Apennine ndges by winding 
and rocky paths, crossing almost at nght angles the in 
numerable nvers that flow down into the Romagna plam, 
until on the night of August 23-4 (or 24-5) they found them- 
selves standing on the great road between Florence and 
Bologna. They had struck it at a pomt a raOe or two 
south of Fihgare, the village wherein Ganbaldi bad spent 
some aimous days with his infant legion, m the snows of the 
previous Nov ember , • it was therefore a distnct where he 
was only too well knowm by sight Here Venti left his 
friends protected by the darkness while he went down 
towards Fihgare to find a nch merchant farmer named 
Franaa, whom he could trust to guide and help them But 
Franoa was not at home, and it was hours before the pnest 
could find him and return ^leanwhile day bad dawned, 
and its light exposed the two fugitiv es lingering on the high 
road patrolled by Austrian and Tuscan troops f No longer 
danng to wait about for Venti, they chartered a tumble- 
down country cart and the sorry jade that drew it, and drov e 
southwards up the pass, meeting numerous Austrian colamns 
on the way 

In this adventurous manner thq' traversed a dozen 
miles of hard white road between the wooded sides of the 
mountains, and recrossing the water-shed of Italy began to 
descend towards Florence. Just below the top of the pass 
stands the wayside inn of Santa Luaa, then kept by the 
patriotic family of Balduu, and here the fugitives, cut off 
by theif recent misadventure from all inends and helpers, 
presented themselves at the door and called for coffee 

• See p 84 above. 

t There is a tradjticn that an oficer of Tuscan cavalry, denar * tisil 
near Flhgire, recogaised Gatibaldi bat made no agn of the discavBT. 
and at once gave the order to moont and nde 00. 
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surprise, heard that their intention was to cross the moun- 
tains towards Spezia in the hope of reaching the territory 
of Piedmont, he declared the venture too hazardous, 
because the whole frontier r^fon was thickly occupied by 
the troops of the reactionary powers, on the watch for the 
passages of such fugitives ; be himself undertook to provide 
them wth better means of escape. Leaving Garibjddi and 
Leggiero at Cerbaja, he took horse and rode in haste to 
Prato, the pretty little town at the northern edge of the 
Val d’ Amo plain, where the cathedral, with its Renaissan{» 
bas-reliefs and its balcony of Donatello's dancing boys, 
looks out over the square to tell the traveller that he is in 
the enchanted neighbourhood of Florence. 

Here Sequi made one of his friends take him at once 
to Antonio Martini, the chief of the Liberal party in Prato, 
whom they found at his roid-day meal. It was arranged 
then and there that the two fugitives should be carried 
southwards in a closed carriage across the Val d' Amo, and 
over the hills near Volterra to a solitary point on the 
Maremma of Tuscany, where there were good patriots who 
would ship them off to Piedmont. This scheme, actually 
accomplished during the ensuing week, speaks much for 
the energy and faithfulness of these Tuscan Liberals, for 
it was a plot in which, before all was over, a score of per- 
sons took an active share, and of which many more were 
cognisant. Nets of conspiraty, when they are as widely 
spread as that, usually become tangled or break at some 
one point. 

Meanwhile, in the mill of Cerbaja, taking his meals \vith 
the jolly miller and his family, who seem to have suspected 
nothing. Garibaldi confidently awaited the return of the 
stranger, whom he had trusted to the death on no other 
security than that of his honest face and bearing. And 
suidy after sunset the young man came back— without the 
police — and drove Garibaldi and Leggiero down the river 
towards the Val d' Amo, to the rendezvous with his friends. 
In the dead of night the various parties to the plot met in 
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under a diestnut-lrcc and Ti-atdicd tlirougU a telescope more 
Austrians passing the inn. ScHne of them handled Teresa 
roughly, calling her ' Garibaldi's vrife.' and threatt^treg to 
shoot her ; they treated many other women along the road lO 
the same manner, Gatibal»li and Leggiero were then syppl*®“ 
wth guides by their new friends in Santa Lucia, and on the 
night of August 25-26 were conducted westward out of the 
tlmgerous valley, by mountain paths soutli of Mangona, 
over the slopes of Montecuccoli. Travelling all night, on 
the following morning they dismissed their guides and 
descended off the mountain side into Cerbaja in the Val di 
Bisenzio, where they anived, friendless once more, bot once 
more destined to find deliverers. 

\\’hi!e the fugitives were coming down from Jlonte- 
cuccoli in the early moniing of August 26, a yonbg nra» 
named Enrico Sequi set out with his dog and gib* 
Vajano a few miles down the valley, in pureuit ol 
but of what sire and species, history, fearful perhaps 
aiwna'ung E.ngVi'v'n rytnpaVhy, bas pttJv^4cIl^i2l!>y ’***■* 
recorded. About eight o'clock the sportsman took refuge 
from the rain in the mill of Cerbaja, which was also kspt ^ 
a rustic inn by the host and miller, a jolly fellow, hot ^ 
politician and above all no Liberal. Here Sequi was joined 
by the two travellers, and tliey ate and smoked together, 
charmed with one another's company. Being hlins*lf an 
active liber^, the young Tuscan, as he took stock ol 
new acqurdntances, at once had the thought of refugees, 
an idea naturally uppermost in the minds of all 
of his party in those months. Partly in order to test thetr 
politics, he drew a Val d’ Arno nevrepaper from hiS pocket 
and handed it across tbe table. Seeing the elder of the rivo 
laugh, and show Ids companion the advertisement about 
Garibaldi and Leggiero, he could not refrain from 
daiming, ‘ And where is our Garibaldi now ? ' ‘ Friend, 
said the stranger, rising suddenly and advancing to embrace 
the young man, ‘ Garibaldi is in your arms.' . 

When Sequi, having reco v ered from bis first deOght an 
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From Collo they left tlic valley of the Elsa and travelled 
westward, until their carriage had by three in the afternoon 
climbed onto the far*secn table mountain of 

‘ lordly Volaterra, 

Where scowls the far-famed hold 
Pilctl by the hands of giants 
For go<.hike kings of old.' 

Passing near the colossal masonry of its Etruscan gate 
and nulls, they dared not look out at the town — nor even at 
the view, whiclJ would have been to them more thrilling, of 
tlic distant western sea — but sat well back in the carriage 
with their hats pullcrl over their cj*cs, until they felt 
themselves rattling down the mountain on its southern 
side. 

On hearing that the ullage of Saline was full of soldiers 
they crossed die Cccina river a little further down, making 
a dilour whicli clc.orly showed the coachman that tlicy were 
not the innocent merchant farmers tlicy pretended to be. 
From the valley bottom tliey again mounted the hills by 
the high road that leads through Pomarance, straight south- 
wards for the Maremma. An hour before midnight 
(August 27) they entered the local health resort of Bagno al 
Morbo, and drew up at the door of Girolamo Martini, a 
sturdy old Liberal, who looked hard at tlieir letters of 
introduction from his namesake and relation of Prato, 
mj'steriously recommending the two nameless travellers 
to his good offices. At last one of them said, ‘ I am General 
Garibaldi and this is my companion, Leggiero.' ‘ Courage, 
General,’ answered the old man, * all will come right again/ 
Girolamo Martini now took matters in hand. Several 
days would be reqmred to communicate with the Liberals 
of the Maremma, who were to make all ready for a speedy 
embarkation in the neighbourhood of Follonica. Mean- 
while, the fugitives, who could not safely be left to the 
tender mercies of the gossips and invalids of Bagno, now 
at the height of its season, were transferred off the high 
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the Prato railw’ay stalioa on the outskirts of the town, 
under the nose of an Austrian sentry. There the last plans 
were made, the greetings and Lirewells were exchanged, and 
the two wanderers, having been transferred into an excellent 
four-whwled carriage, were driven o5 along the outside 
of the city walls. Going round by the flattest road, they 
CTossed the Amo at Empoli about dawn, and ascending 
valley reached Poggibonsi at eight in the morning 
of the 27th, having accomplished in six hours a drive of 
nearly forty miles from Prato. 

After a riiort rest, they started on again at mid-day \vith 
a new carriage, and travelled for eleven anrdous hours, 
with coachmen who were not in the secret. At the first 
short stage, CoUe d‘ Elsa, they sat through a bad quarter 
of ^ hour, sullering mudt from the inquisitive habits of 
their countrjTnen, who happened to be collected there in 
great numbers for a /«/<*. 

* 0*“ from I^to to the Uaienma,' -writes Gari* 

bmdi, ‘ was indeed singular. W'e passed over a great extent 
M country in a dosed carriage, stopping every now and then 
to change ^rses. Our halts in some places were rather longer 
than was absolutely necessary, some ol our drivers being much 
less careful of us than others. In this T%-ay time was gi'^cn 
to the curious to sorround the carriage ; sometimes, too, 
w wm obliged to leave it for meals, instead of ha\'ing them 
brought to us, to conceal in some degree our cxcepitiooal 
ritoation. In small to-was, our vehicle was, of course, turned 
into a sjwcies of pillory by the idlers of the place, -who offered 
aloud a thousand conjectures as to who we were, and were 
naturally disposed to gossip about people whom they did not 
know, and who, therefore, in those difficult and tcmble times 
of reaction, seemed doubtful or even dangerous characters. 
At Cone, in particular, nowadays quite a patriotic and .ad- 
;\-anecd place, wo were snrroonded by a crowd, from whom 
our faces, cert.-unly not those of peaceful and indifferent 
tra\-el!m, drew manifest tokens of suspicion and dishie- 
Howe%-Cf. nothing tx»k place beyond a few abusive epithets, 
which, as was to be expected under the circumstances, we 
pirtceded not to bear.' 



CHAPTER XVn* 


THE EJIBARKATION— SEPTEMBER 3 , 1849 

' Pash hard across the sand. 

For the salt wind gathers breath ; 

Shoulder and wrist and hand. 

Push hard as the push oi death. 

* Out to the sea with her there. 

Out with her over the sand ; 

Let the kings keep the earth let their share. 

We have done with the sharers of land. 

* They have tied the world in a tether, 

ney have bought over Cod with a fhe ; 
iVhile three men bold together, 

The ktngdoms are lesa by thm. 

* All the world has its burdens to bear. 

From Cayenne to the Austrian whlp« ; 

Forth, with (be rain in our bair 
And the salt sweet foam in our Ups. 

' In the teeth of the hard, glad weather. 

In the blown wet face of the sea ; 

While three men bold together, 

The kingdoms are less by Ihrre.’ 

Ssei5S0K.ve. A Smg in Time ef Order. 

The Casa Guelfi, a square house of three stories, rising 
high by the side of the road that leads from Pisa to 
Grosseto, is far seen as a landmark in the partly reclaimed 
marshlands that stretch between the port town of Follo- 
nica and the wooded hills of Scarlino. In 1849 upper 
stories of the Casa GuelC were inhabited by the inmates of 

• Tat this Chapter, ae« Inset In Map VL at end of brek, 

m 
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road to the remote and hi^-Iying village of San Dalmazio, 
and lodged in the house of one Serahni, specially chosen 
^ for its facilities of escape into the mountain. Here Gari- 
baldi remained more than four dajs, enjoying his first 
holiday since the si^e of Rome began, while a dozen de- 
voted adherents were guarding his neighbourhood, or at 
work down in the Maremma procuring a fishing boat 
with a faithful crew, who should carry him to the ports 
of Piedmont 

On the evening of September t, all was ready for the 
last rush to the sea. At nine o’clock they left their moun- 
tain fastness, armed to the teeth for whatever might befall, 
walked over a fe^v hundred yards of broken ground to their 
horses, rode by stony paths back to the high road at Castcl- 
nuovo, mounted a carriage that was waiting for them a 
little farther to the south, and were diiveo, during the 
darkest hours of night, at a smart pace down towards the 
coast. After diverging a short while from the road, in order 
to avoid passing through the town of Massa ilarittima, 
they entered the plain of the Morrmma, and, at two in 
the morning of September 2 , drew up at the door of the 
Caa Guelfi, a large and solitary farmhouse prepared as 
, their headquarters, whence the final venture was to bo 
made. 
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had engaged couJd hold but two travellers, besides the 
crew. The Hungarian was given a tendeivous for a later 
hour, and sent away, content with the assurance that his 
case would be attended to when once Garibaldi u’as safely 
embarked. 

And so, at five o'clock, she Italians, one of them still 
halting a little in his gait, all attired as sportsmen, accom- 
panied by large dogs, and each canying a double-barrelled 
shot gun — charged that morning for big game — set out on 
foot from the back door of Casa Guelfi, and made across the 
low, damp farmlands towards the hills south of Scailino. 
Striking tte great AUaedante canal which drains the fen, 
they marched in Indian file along the top of its western 
dyke for some distance. On every side of Garibaldi, as he 
strode along, Italy was looking her best in the morning light 
Behind him lay the sombre mountains out of which be had 
' escaped ; far off to the right stood the bilJ*promontory"' 
of ‘ seagirt Populonia ’ ; in front of him, the pointed pealu 
of Elba rose in a bunch out of the shining sea ; close at hand 
to his left were the forest-clad hills above Scarlino, itself 
standing high on a slope of glittering olives. Its morning 
bells sounded sweetly over the marsh. ' What to^vn is 
that ? ' said Garibali, who was in high spirits. * It is 
Scarlino, our native town,' was the answer, ' and if you 
order it. General, it will diange the tune,* meaning that its 
young men were all Liberals and would gladly sound the 
tocsin of revolt. 

Turning to the left, they crossed the canal by a rustic 
bridge, ascended off the level of the marsh, crossed a country 
road, and entering the forests of the hills, began to traverse 
them in a south-westerly direction, towards Cala Martina, 
the bay where their boat was in waiting. At first they 
walked by easy paths through glades of o^, but gradually 
the nature of the vegetation changed to a thickly matted 
jungle of dark evergreens, more impenetrable than any 
kind of woodland known to us in Britain. - The paths, too, 
became narrow almost to vanishing-point, and the men 
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the farm, while the ground floor, then as now, was used for 
cattle and stores ; the house took its name from the pro- 
prietor, who was one of the (diiefs of the plot. When 
Ganbaldi alighted at its door two hours after midnight, 
greeting his hosts with a dieery ‘ Good-morning, friends,’ 
he and Leggiero were at once conducted upstairs, refreshed 
with food and coffee, and sent to lie down for the last two 
hours of darkness, while their protectors kept guard below. 
The great expedition was to start at first glint of dawn. 

At four o’clock Pina, one of the most active of these 
young Liberals of the Maremma, knocked at Garibaldi’s 
door ; never was Alpine climber waked in the early hours 
by the low tapping of his guide, for a more thrilling, a more 
eagerly-cxpect^ day. * In a few hoars.' the wanderer must 
have thought as he looked from the window, ' I shall, if all 
goes well, be sniffing the sea-breeze from deck, bound for 
my own Ligurian coast.' 

Half an hour later, while they were all assembling and 
aiming for immediate departure, a strange figure at the 
door alarmed the conspirators. It turned out to be a 
Hungwan, a deserter on patriotic prindples from the 
consenpt Austrian army, who, having heard of Garibaldi’s 
presence at the Casa Guelfi (no one knows how, but the 
web of the plot was wide), had come with the request 
to be taken with him across the sea. The general nature 
of hb petition was dear, but in trying to tell hb whole 
story he had no medium of communication except 
his native Magyar, an unknown tongue to the impatient 
Itahans ; he obtained, however, one eager Ibtener, for the 
name of hb great countryman, Kossuth, kept occurring at 
intervals- in his obscure discourse. ‘ Thb man,’ said the 
generous Garibal^, ‘ most come with us.’ ‘ No, he shall 
not,' Mid Pina, who protested, not without reason, that he 
and hb friends were rbking thdr lives for a great national 
object, and would not jeopardbe its success for the sake of 
an unknown foreign wayfarer. A heated dispute arose, 
only ended by Pina’s declaration that the boat which they 
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view of what was happening on the shore below. Soon 
after the new-comers emerged on to the beach, the fishing 
boat hove in sight, and at the given signal moved towards 
them, manned by four chosen mariners. \Vhile they awaited 
its approach, Garibaldi’s companions observed him stand, 
filched with life and joy by the presence of the sea, bathing 
bis naked feet in its ripples with the pleasure of a child, 
and looking out towards Hba, where they were first to touch, 
in an ecstasy of desire to cleave the waves once more. 

It was ten o’clock on the morning of September 2 when 
the boat reached the shore and the rapid embarkation took 
place. The last words of farewell have been recorded by 
the actors themselves : 

Garibaldi , — Nothing conid be a recompense for what you 
have done for me. But I hope to find you again in happier 
times.' < 

PtMa.— 'A piece of your handkerchief is reward enough 
for each of us : we aball leave it as an heirloom to our childivn. 
Oor object was to save you in order to preserve you for Italy. 
\Ve will willingly go with yon to Genoa, if you will let us.' 

Garibaldi,^’ No. On the sea I fear no one. We shall meet 
again.’ 

Then they embraced, Garibaldi stepped on board with 
Leggiero, and the boat was pushed from shore. When a 
few yards of water separated him from the land he loved, 
and from the men who had saved him and who now stood 
silently tvatching lus receding form, the chief, standing in 
the stem of the boat, cried out in tones that vibrated for 
ever in their memory, ' '^^va 1 ' Italia I ' 
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began to struggle like explorers in a tropical forest. Here 
the question was raised whether they ought not to go 
round by way of the Porti^one coastguard station, where 
they could strike into the coastguard path through the 
jungle, and so reach Gala Martina by way of the shore. 
This would be a quicker and less fatiguing route, but on 
the other hand it would be more dangerous, because there 
were six coastguards in the station. It was argued, how- 
ever, that the garrison of Portiglione were well known 
for cowards, and that even it they showed any fight they 
could easDy be overcome. But Garibaldi, knowing that 
any encounter would expose his saviours to vengeance after 
he had gone, decided for the safer and more weansome 
route. ' Not for us two,’ he said, ‘ but for the sake of those 
who remain otv land we most use prudence.’ 

, And so they plunged on once again through the depth of 
the forest, tearing their %vay through the dark-green boughs, 
which shut from them all view of the silver sea they were 
approaching. After a couple of hours or more of hard 
work, they leapt out into the coastguard path, a brow 
ride cut through the jungle. Crossing it, they dashed 
through the last few yards of forest, down a steep slope, 
and stood on the sand and rods of the Uttle bay. 

The Cala Martina • rvas an ideal spot for the conduct 
of a secret embarkation. A few yards from the water’s 
edge lay the safe shelter o! the jungle, stretching np ow 
the high hills for miles and mOes, in solitude uninvaded 
save by a fw herds of swine and white oxen thrusting their 
way through the bushes in search of food, and by the herds- 
men whose horns at evening alone break the silence of that 
brooding, lonely coast. The bay was out of sight alike of the 
guard station at Portiglione and of another station perched 
.on the top of the Punta Martina, where another small 
garrison, though dose at hand, was far removed from all 

* Tbe bi? wbtie ttvt «Tsbai1cati«k ten* place was the csw to tt** 

ol the Punfa Martina, thoofh the cm to the south of the pcint is- 1 
ealled tbe Cala ttartina by the herttenes of the shore. 
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began to struggle like explorers in a tropical forest. Here • 
the question was raised whether they ought not to go 
round by way of the Portiglione coastguard station, where 
they «)uld strike into the coas^aid path through the 
jungle, and so reach Cala Martina by way of the shore. 
This would be a quicker and less fatiguing route, but on 
the other hand it would be more dangerous, because there 
were six coastguards in the station. It was argued, how- , 
ever, that the garrison of Portiglione were well known 
for cowards, and that even if they showed any fight they 
could easily be overcome. But Garibaldi, knowing that 
any encounter would expose his saviours to vengeance after 
he had gone, decided for the safer and more wearisome 
route. ' Not for iis two,’ he said, * * * but for the sake of those 
who remain on land we must use prudence.’ 

And so they plunged on once again through the depth of 
the forest, tearing their way through the daik-green boughs, 
which shut from them all view of the sUver sea they were 
approaching. After a couple of hours or more of hard 
work, they leapt out Into the coastguard path, a broad 
ride cut through the jungle. Cros^g it, they dashed 
through the last few yards of forest, down a steep slope, 
and stood on the sand and rocks of the little hay. 

The Cala Martina • was an ideal spot for the conduct 
of a secret embarkation. A few yards from the water's 
edge lay the sale shelter of the jungle, stretching up o^'er 
the high hills for miles and miles, in solitude uninvaded 
save by a few herds of swine and white oxen thrusting their 
way through the bushes in search of food, and by the herds- 
men whose boms at evening alone break the silence of that 
brooding, londy coast. The bay was out of sight alike of the 
guard station at Portiglione and of another station perched 
on the top of the Punta Martina, where another small 
garrison, though dose at hand, was far removed from all 

• The bay where the erabaifcaUoa took place was the one to **** ‘“'^ 
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view of what was happening on the shore below. Soon 
after the new-comers emerged on to the beach, the fishing 
boat hove in sight, and at the given signal moved towards 
them, manned by four chosen mariners. While they a\vaited 
its approach. Garibaldi's companions observed him stand, 
flushed with life and joy by the presence of the sea, bathing 
his naked feet in its ripiJes with the pleasure of a child, 
and looking out towards 0ba, where they were first to touch, 
in an ecstasy of desire to deave the waves once more. 

It tt'as ten o’dock on the morning of September 2 when 
the boat reached the shore and the rapid embarkation took 
place. The last words of farewell have been recorded by 
the actors themselves : 

Garibaldi.—' Noltuog could be a recompense for what you 
have done for me. But I hope to find you again in happier 
times.’ 

'A piece of your handkerchief is reward enough 
for each of us : we shall leave it as an heirloom to oiw children. 
Out object was to save you In order to preserve you for Italy. 
Wo will willingly go with you to Genoa, if you will Jet us.’ 

Caribaldi.—' No. On the sea I fear no one. We shall meet 
again.' 

Then they embraced. Garibaldi stepped on board with 
Lfggicro, and the boat was pushed from shore, ^^’hen a 
few yards of water separated him from the land he loved, 
and from the men who had saved him and who now stood 
silently watching his receding form, the cliief, standirg in 
the stem of the boat, cried out in tones that r-ibrated for 
over In their memory, * Viva I* Ualia I ’ 



EPJLOGUE * 

I CAKNOT here relate- all that befell Garibaldi after his 
embarlcation. Suffice it that be tvas now in relative safety, 
that after touching at Elba be cached the ports of Ked- 
mont, saw his motherless diildrea for a few hours at Nice, 
and was then hurried out of ibe country by Victor Emman- 
uel’s government, not yet in a position to harbour him for 
long. Expelled once more, be passed six months at Tangier, 
enjoying the hospitality of the Piedmontese and British 
Consols, until in 1850, feeling that be ought no longer to 
depend on the charity of others, he passed by way of Liver- 
pool to the United States. He was never more noble than 
doriog the obscurity of the years that followed. He ac* 
qulred none of the faults and habits characteristic of the 
exile, bat cheerfully set about the task of earning his bread, 
first as a joumej-man candle-maker, then as a merchant 
captain, and finally as a fanner, until the time came round 
for him to deal in the manufacture of kingdoms, and to 
be bsuled by his countrymen as ‘Captain of the People.’ 
Those CTents of 1S60, I teve narrated in two later volumes 
of tills work, entitled, Curi&flAfi and the Thoitsand, and 
- Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. 


P«I5TT*D IK eUAT atlTAiy AT 
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